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REPORT 

OL’ 

EDUCATION  COMMISSION. 


To  His  Excellency  Viscount  Gladstone,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor-General 
of  South  Africa. 

May  it  please  Your  Excellency : 

I.  INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  Commission. 

We,  the  undersigned,  were  a])pointed  by  His  Excellency  Major- 
General  Scobell,  C.V.O.,  C.B.,  Administrator  of  the  Colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  January  12,  1910,  to  enquire  into  the  system 
of  education  in  the  Cape  Colony  in  schools  aided  by  the  State,  other 
than  schools  for  aborigines,  and  more  particularly  to  enquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  following  points  ; — 

ia)  The  suitability  of  the  present  curriculum  for  the  needs  of 
South  Africa.  The  method  of  teaching  followed,  and 
the  possibility  of  giving  more  elasticity  to  meet  the  vary- 
ing needs  of  the  different  sections  of  the  population,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas. 

(6)  The  existing  system  and  the  numbers  of  examinations  and 
their  effect  upon  education. 

(c)  The  supply  of  teachers,  their  qualifications,  and  the  means 
of  training  afforded. 

{d)  The  system  of  inspection  noAv  followed  and  its  effects. 

{e)  The  grading  of  schools  with  a view  to  the  prevention  of 
overlapping  and  of  undue  competition. 

(/)  The  education  afforded  by  non-State-aided  schools  and 
their  relation  to  the  general  system  of  the  Colony. 

2.  Collection  of  evidence. 

We  met  first  on  February  21, 1910,  We  felt  that  we  had  a special 
responsibility  as  being  the  last  Commission  to  enquire  into  the 
educational  system  of  the  Cape  Colony,  We  therefore  deemed  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  take  the  opinions  as  far  as  possible  of  all 
representative  educationists  in  the  Colony,  and  in  view  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  we  thought  it  desirable  to  make  some  investigation 
into  the  educational  systems  of  the  three  other  colonies,  so  that  we 
might  be  in  a position  to  shape  our  recommendations  with  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  South  Africa  as  a whole.  The  Gov- 
ernments of  the  three  Colonies  cordially  fell  in  wdth  this  view,  and 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  them  and  to  the  representatives  of  their 
Education  Departments  who  w-ere  good  enough  to  give  evidence 
before  us  for  invaluable  assistance  and  great  kindness. 

The  Commission  has  met  eighty-eight  times,  has  examined 
a hundred  and  forty-three  witnesses,  and  has  visited  the  following 
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ijlaces  : — Cape  Town,  Clan  william,  Calvinia,  Brandvlei,  Kenhardt, 
Kakamas,  Vrybnrg,  Kimberley,  Pretoria,  Bloemfontein,  Ladysmith 
(Natal),  Pietermaritzburg,  Durban,  East  London,  King  William’s 
Town,  Burghersdorp,  Aliwal  North,  Steynsburg,  Somerset  East, 
Grahamstown,  Graaff-Reinet,  Port  Elizabeth,  Uitenhage,  Twee 
Rivieren,  Joubertina,  Humansdorp,  Worcester,  Robertson,  and  Wel- 
lington. We  also  drew  up  a form  of  questions,*  which  we  sent  to  all 
School  Boards  and  to  many  prominent  educationists,  including  all 
those  who  were  nominated  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission 
by  the  various  representative  bodies  consulted  by  us  but  were  for 
one  reason  or  another  prevented  from  giving  evidence  in  person. 
Proofs  were  submitted  to  all  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  verbally 
and  they  were  invited  to  correct  or  alter  the  reports  in  accordance 
Avith  their  deliberate  judgment. 

The  result  is  a collection  of  evidence,  which  may  safely  be 
regarded  as  adequately  expressing  all  authoritative  opinion  on 
education  in  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  moment  of  its  entering  Union. 
Very  little  indeed  of  the  evidence  collected  is  superfluous,  and  we 
trust  that  the  considered  judgments  of  so  many  representative 
teachers,  administrators,  inspectors,  and  ministers  of  various 
denominations,  Avill  receive  the  attention  of  all  who  care  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  as  showing  what  onr  present  condition  is  as 
regards  education,  how  fast  and  far  Ave  have  progressed  since  the 
last  Commission  sat,  twenty  years  ago,  and  hoAV  great  at  the  present 
time  is  the  need  for  further  advance. 

II.  PROGRESS  ACHIEVED. 

3.  Necessity  of  observing  that  the  Res'ponsilnlity  rests  not  with  the 
S^i'perintendent-General  of  Education,  hut  with  the  Ministers 
and  Parliament. 

It  is  necessary^  at  the  outset  to  guard  against  a misunder- 
standing Avhich  may  be  caused  by  the  peculiar  and  in  some  ways 
anomalous  position  ol  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education.! 
The  Act  of  1865  laid  on  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education 
many  responsibilities  which  naturally  devolved  on  a high  official 
under  the  system  of  government  AAffiich  then  existed.  The  position 
AA^as  not  altered  when  Responsible  Government  was  introduced.  In 
1879,  in  a Minute  presented  to  the  Education  Commission  presided 
oA-er  by  Lord  De  Villiers,  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education, 
Sir  Langham  Dale,  in  recommending  the  appointment  of  a Minister 
and  Council  of  Education,  said  : “There  are  some  indications  that 
public  opinion  is  growing  averse  to  AAffiat  has  been  termed  the  per- 
sonal rule  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,”!  and  in 
1883,  Mr.  Ross,  the  Inspector-General,  described  the  system  of 
education  as  “ an  autocracy,  virtually,  in  the  centre  of  responsible 
government. ”§  The  Commission  of  1879  reported  that  “the  ap- 
pointment of  a responsible  Minister  of  Education  aaTII  soon  become 
an  absolute  necessity.”||  In  1883  Sir  Langham  Dale,  in  his  official 
report  as  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  again  advised  the 
appointment  of  a Minister,  and  said  : “ There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  public  education  AAmuld  be  largely  promoted  by  the 
direct  representation  of  educational  interests  in  Parliament.”  In 
1907  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assemhlv  recommended 

* Appendices,  p.  v.-vi.,  Al.  f For  full  history,  ridp  § f)2. 

I Educational  Commission,  1879.  Appendix  iv..  Section  ix.  § Report,  p.  17.  ||  Section  4. 
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the  appointment  of  a Minister  of  Education  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  in  the  following  year  a motion  to  the  same  effect  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  House.  No  such  appointment  was  ever 
made,  and  on  pajier  at  any  rate  there  has  always  been  as  much  truth 
in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Ross  as  there  was  when  he  made  it. 

Though,  however,  there  was  never  a Minister  of  Education  for 
the  Cape  Colony,  the  dejiartment  was  always  under  the  control  of 
one  of  the  Ministers,  who  had,  whether  he  exercised  it  or  not,  as 
much  power  in  regard  to  this  as  in  regard  to  any  other  department. 
The  result  is  that  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  has  had 
considerably  less  power  than  would  appear  from  the  Act  of  1865  and 
than  is  popularly  supposed,  and  on  the  other  hand  action  and  in- 
action are  attributed  to  him  for  which  he  is  in  no  way  responsible. 
Dr.  Muir’s  evidence  shows  that  he  himself  is  keenly  conscious  of 
this.  He  says  that  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  “is 
not  responsible  for  about  90  per  cent,  he  is  made  responsible  for”; 
that  the  real  responsibility  “ ought  to  rest  on  the  Minister,”  and  that 
there  is  a “ great  amount  of  unfairness  ” in  the  matter.!  In  review- 
ing the  history  of  education  during  the  last  twenty  years  and  the 
present  position,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Muir  in  thinking  that  responsi- 
bility ought  to  rest  with  the  successive  Minsters  who  alone  have 
wielded  the  real  power,  subject  to  the  final  control  of  Parliament 
and  the  electorate,  and  we  desire  to  insist  upon  this  because  other- 
wise it  is  impossible  to  judge  fairly  of  any  points  which  may  call  for 
adverse  criticism,  there  l)eing  a danger  on  the  one  hand  of  laying 
the  blame  at  the  door  of  a distinguished  official  who  is  in  no  way 
responsible  and  on  the  other  of  declining  to  admit  the  justice  of 
criticism  directed  against  a system  for  fear  of  doing  an  injustice  to 
an  individual. 

4.  The  work  of  preventing  illiteracy  among  Europeans  practically 
complete. 

In  order  to  judge  rightly  of  the  present  position,  it  is  necessary’ 
to  remember  the  condition  of  things  precedent  to  it  and  to  observe 
the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  recent  years,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  fixed  and  what  is  fiuid,  and  to  assess 
the  value  of  existing  institutions  by  comparing  them  with  those  out 
of  which  they  have  grown. 

In  1861,  when  the  first  Education  Commission,  presided  over  by 
Judge  Watermeyer,  was  appointed,  there  was  practically  no  system 
of  Public  Education  in  the  Colony.  That  Commission  carefully 
reviewed  the  history  of  previous  attempts  to  found  such  a system, 
recognised  the  spontaneous  rise  of  schools  guaranteed  and  con- 
trolled by  local  committees,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  system 
which  prevailed  until  the  Act  of  1905.  Lord  De  Villiers’  Commis- 
sion of  1879  pointed  to  the  svstem  of  school  boards,  and  the  third 
Commission,  of  which  Sir  Jacob  Barry  was  chairman  and  which 
sat  in  1891-2,  did  the  same.  Since  then  great  progress  has  been 
made,  and  it  is  now  almost  possible  to  say  that  the  first  part  of  the 
task  of  public  education,  namelv,  the  prevention  of  illiteracy  and 
total  educational  destitution,  is  completed  so  far  as  the  European 
population  is  concerned.  This  was  the  outstanding  educational 
question  in  1891.  It  is  so  no  longer. 
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5.  Imqjrovements  in  Organisation. 

The  organisation  of  the  central  office  has  been  expanded  and 
now  apjDears  to  be  adequate  to  its  task.  In  1890-1  the  expenditure 
on  the  office  was  £5,422.  In  1908-9  it  was  £17,761.  An  office  library 
was  established  in  1895;  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
education  statistics,  and  an  “ Education  Gazette  ” has  been  pub- 
lished since  1901.  In  1893  an  educational  survey  of  certain  dis- 
tricts of  the  Colony  was  begun.  In  1905  School  Boards  were  created 
to  act,  as  the  last  Commission  expressed  it,  as  the  authorized  care- 
takers of  local  education.*  At  the  same  time  power  w^as  given  to 
the  School  Boards  to  make  education  compulsor}^  and  further 
power  was  given  to  the  Government  to  apply  compulsion  in  any 
district  where  the  School  Board  has  not  applied  it  within  three  years 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  Act.t  This  power  has  not  been  exercised 
by  the  Government,  but  education  has  been  made  compulsory  in 
over  a hundred  of  the  present  119  school  districts.^  A scheme  of 
building  loans  has  been  established  on  the  lines  recommended  b}^ 
the  last  Commission,  § and  up  to  the  date  of  Union  loans  amount- 
ing to  £1,105,000  had  been  issued,  of  which  £149,005  had  been 
repaid.  II 

6.  Increase  in  number  of  schools,  1874  to  1892,  and  1892  to  1910. 

The  first  result  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  organize  education  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  following  table  showing  the  number  of  schools  in 
existence  in  1892  and  in  June,  1910,  respectively.  In  order  to  show 
the  further  progress  which  has  taken  place  since  Union,  we  append 
a column  showing  the  number  of  schools  in  the  third  quarter  of 


1892. 

1910. 

1911 

First  Class  Schools  

56 

91 

91 

Second  Class  Schools  

76 

106 

104 

Third  Class  Schools 

337 

912 

944 

District  Boarding  Schools  ... 

12 

2 

2 

Private  Farm  Schools  

270 

903 

897 

Circuit  Schools  

42 

— 

— 

Poor  Schools  

— 

292 

296 

Evening  Schools  

— 

17 

19 

Mission  Schools 

458 

710 

716 

1,251 

3,033 

3,069 

In  the  eighteen  years  previous  to  1892  the  number  of  the  unde- 
nominational schools  grew  from  181  to  781,  and  the  number  of 
mission  schools  from  315  to  458.  While  district  boarding  schools 
have  practically  disappeared,  their  place  has  been  taken  by  public 
schools  with  boarding  departments,  the  number  of  which  has 
largely  increased  since  1892.  The  schools  have  been  differentiated 
from  the  colleges  by  carrying  on  the  policy  of  confining  the  latter  to 
post-matriculation  or  professional  work,  and  some  effort  has  been 
made  to  find  a principle  for  the  distinction  between  first,  second  and 
third  class  schools,**  and  also  to  distinguish  between  ordinary  first 
class  public  schools  and  high  schools,  of  which  there  are  now  41. 

* Report.  $ 41.  t Act  IR),  I'.ID.').  § 67.  | Vidr  § .57.  § Report,  § 71. 

II  These  hgures  are  made  up  to  June  60,  1910,  and  are  supplied  by  the  Education  Department. 

»»10V/^§47. 
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7.  increase  m enrolment  and  attendance  of  children. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  is  not  less 
satisfactory  than  the  growth  in  the  number  of  schools.  The  highest 
enrolment  of  pupils  in  any  one  quarter  in  1891  was  80,320,  as  against 
182,320  in  the  quarter  in  which  the  Cape  entered  Union,  in  the 
eighteen  years’  period  from  1872  to  1891,  the  number  of  children  en- 
rolled during  the  year  increased  from  46,245  to  104,056,*  an  in- 
crease of  125  per  cent,  as  against  an  increase  of  126  percent,  in  the 
maximum  quarterly  enrolment  during  the  eighteen  years’  period 
from  1891  to  1910.  t In  the  latter  period,  however,  the  average  attend- 
ance increased  from  73-5  to  85-4  per  cent. — perhaps  the  greatest 
achievement  of  all.  White  and  coloured  children  were  not  dis- 
tinguished in  1891,  nor  are  native  and  coloured  children  dis- 
tinguished now.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  number  of  Euro- 
pean children  at  school  in  1891  was  30, 521. | This  seems  to  under- 
state the  case  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  1894  when  first  definite 
information  on  the  subject  was  collected  the  number  of  white  chil- 
dren in  State-aided  schools  was  43,043.  § Sir  Langham  Dale  esti- 
mated the  number  in  1891  at  32,272.ji  If  the  correct  figure  in  1891 
was  really  30,521,  then  we  have  the  curious  fact  that  between  1891 
and  1894  the  white  enrolment  increased  by  about  3,500  a year, 
whereas  in  the  next  sixteen  years  it  increased  by  only  2,300  a year.  In 
1910  the  number  stood  at  79,835,  an  increase  of  161  per  cent,  on  the 
number  in  1891,  if  we  accept  the  abovementioned  suggestion  as  to 
the  number  in  that  year.  Owing  to  the  want  of  statistics  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  this  with  the  rate  of  increase  during  the 
previous  period,  but  the  growth  in  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the 
earlier  period,  largely  due  to  the  establishment  of  farm-schools  in 
1884,  and  the  comparatively  slow  increase  in  the  number  of  mission 
schools,  suggests  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  European 
children  at  school  must  have  been  much  greater  than  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  coloured  children  at  school,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
have  been  lower  in  the  nineteen  years  prior  than  in  the  nineteen 
years  subseqeunt  to  1891.  No  means  exist  of  ascertaining  the  rate 
of  progress  among  the  coloured  as  distinguished  from  the  native 
population. 

8.  Rate  of  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance  satisfactory. 

As  far  as  the  white  population  is  concerned  these  figures  must 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  though  this  depends  on  a questionable 
estimate  of  the  number  of  children  in  State-aided  schools  in  1891, 
and  if  that  estimate  is  correct,  there  must  have  been  after  1894  a 
temporary  slackening  in  the  rate  of  increase.  Still,  taking  the 
period  as  a whole,  there  is  ground  for  satisfaction.  In  the  period 
l)etween  1872  and  1891  the  European  population  increased  by  about 
75  per  cent.,  and  in  the  period  between  1891  and  1910  by  about  54 
per  cent.**  The  task  of  educating  the  third  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  the 
])opulation  is  obviously  more  difficult  than  that  of  educating  the 

* The  apparent  discrepancy  between  this  and  the  figures  in  the  last  sentence  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
former  period  shows  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  a single  quarter,  while  the  latter 
shows  the  total  number  of  pupils  entered  on  the  rolls  during  the  year. 

f Between  1860  and  1881-2  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  was  326'6  per  cent.,  in  the  enrolment 
.SOl'.T  per  cent.,  in  the  daily  attendance  271-3  per  cent.,  in  the  expenditure  of  Government  181-9  per  cent, 
and  in  the  expenses  of  local  managers  1,331-7  per  cent.  (Dale,  Education  Stat'stics,  1883,  § 11). 

I Appendix  p.  viii.,  A3.  § Keport  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  1891,  p.  ix. 

II  Commission  of  1891.  Keport  § 10. 

**  Assuming  that  the  white  population  was  215,000  in  1871,  and  .583.177  in  1910.  The  Census  figitres 
are  1865-181, .592  ; 1875-236,783;  1891-376,987;  1901-579,711  ; 1911-583,177. 


first  or  second,  and  it  is  therefore  a real  proof  of  substantial  progress 
that  the  rate  of  increase  in  bringing  the  children  to  the  schools 
should  have  been  about  maintained,  taking  into  consideration  the 
much  slower  growth  of  population.. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  very  decisive  improvement  in 
attendance.  The  rise  from  73-5  to  85-4  per  cent,  is  for  all  schools, 
including  mission  schools.  But  the  percentage  in  1891  was  87-5 
for  first-class,  90-6  for  second-class,  and  88-5  for  third-class  schools, 
third-class  schools, whereas  in  the  third  quarter  of  1910  it  was  91-2 
for  first-class,  90  G for  second-class,  and  88.5  for  third-class  schools. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  at  farm  schools  has  fallen,  the  figures 
for  1891  being  98-8,1  and  for  1910  94-3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate 
of  attendance  at  mission  schools  has  increased  from  67-5  in  1891  to 
81-7  in  1910.  This  shows  that  the  improvement  in  the  rate  of 
attendance  has  been  greater  at  mission  schools  than  at  schools 
mainly  attended  by  Europeans,  which  is  natural  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  twenty  years  ago  there  was  more  room  for  improvement  at 
mission  schools.  In  1891  many  European  children  were  in  mission 
schools,  but  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  for  European  children  is  less  than  the  average 
increase  from  73-5  to  85-4. 

The  present  rate  of  attendance  in  public  schools  is  very  satis- 
factory, and  is  a subject  for  legitimate  congratulation.^;  As  regards 
the  enrolment  of  children,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  while  the  rate  of 
increase  is  good,  we  had  not  in  1910  reached  a point  at  which  we 
could  safely  rest.  The  last  Commission  declined  to  accept  Sir 
Langham  Dale’s  contention  that  one-sixth  of  the  population  should 
be  in  school,  and  insisted  that  the  number  should  be  higher.  § Since 
then  it  is  ]jrobable  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  which  is 
of  school-going  age  has  declined,  and  in  1904  rather  under  a sixth  of 
the  European  population  v^as  between  the  ages  of  7 and  14.||  Allow- 
ance must  also  be  made  for  the  children  not  attending  State-aided 
schools,  and  yet  being  educated,  and  often  very  well  educated. 
Considering,  however,  the  position  of  the  ^vhite  population  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  large  number  of  children  who  attend  school  before 
reaching  the  age  of  seven  and  after  reaching  the  age  of  14,  we  are 
convinced  that  as  long  as  the  present  proportion  between  the  State- 
aided  and  private  schools  remains,  the  country  has  no  right  to  be 
satisfied  until  at  least  a sixth  of  the  European  population  are  in  the 
State-aided  schools.  The  country  has  made  satisfactory  progress, 
and  there  were  in  1910  nearly  80,000  European  children  attending 
State-aided  schools,  but  the  figures  show  that  there  were,  on  the  basis 
above  explained,  something  like  18,000  more  Euro])ean  children  who 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  State-aided  schools,  and  who  were  not 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.* * * § ** 


* Gazette,  May  8,  1891.  t Vide  Report  Commission,  1891,  § 22. 

X In  the  third  quarter  of  1911  the  rate  of  attendance  was  8C‘97%,  showing  a very  considerable  further 
improvement.  In  the  Transvaal  the  rate  of  attendance  is  85’8  in  the  Country,  87‘6  on  the  Rand  and  87'6  in 
Pretoria.  Pupils’  names  are  struck  off  the  roll  if  they  are  absent  a fortnight.  The  Director  of  Education 

holds  that  the  ratio  of  attendance  should  be  90%  in  the  Country  and  more  in  Town  Schools.  (Report, 
1909/10,  page  2.) 

§ Sections  18-19.  ||  94,082  out  of  579,741. 

**  Accordinsr  to  the  census  taken  on  May  7th,  1911,  the  European  population  of  the  Province  numbered 
583,177  A sixth  of  this  would  be  over  97,000.  At  the  date  of  Union,  when  the  population  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  much  less  than  in  the  following  May,  there  were  in  the  schools  under  80,000  white  children.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  between  the  second  quarter  of  1910  and  the  third  quarter  of  1911  the  number 
of  white  children  in  the  public  schools  increased  by  nearly  9,000 — from  79,8.35  to  88,641. 
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9.  Seyavation  between  white  and  coloured  children  almost  complete. 

In  t]ie  schools  themselves  the  most  striking  change  which  has 
been  made  since  1891  is  the  separation  of  the  European  and  coloured 
children.  No  strong  feeling  about  this  had  been  manifested  before 
1891,  but  the  change,  which  was  strongly  urged  by  Sir  Langham 
Dale  in  1891,*  has  certainly  commended  itself  to  public  opinion — at 
any  rate,  among  the  Europeans.  The  dflferentiation  between  white 
and  coloured  children  in  the  school  statistics  was  first  made  at  the 
beginning  of  1894.  t It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  many  white 
children  were  in  mission  schools  in  1891,  but  the  total  number  of 
such  children  was  estimated  by  Sir  Langham  Dale  at  10,000,|  and 
appears  to  have  been  no  less  than  10,654.  § At  the  date  of  Union  the 
number  of  white  children  in  mission  schools  was  under  550,  includ- 
ing 69  in  a purely  white  mission  school  at  Glen  Lily,  and  59  in  a 
mission  school  attended  by  eight  coloured  children  at  Hermanus. 
Of  the  remainder,  211,  or  just  half,  were  in  the  Cape  Peninsula,  and 
50  in  the  school  district  of  Springbokfontein.  The  separation  between 
white  and  coloured  children  has  thus  been  carried  out  almost  com- 
pletely. 

10.  Increase  in  numbers  in  higher  standards.  Reorganisation  of 

teaching  in  higher  standards. 

In  1891,  out  of  a total  of  55,794  children,  only  2,468,  or  4-4  per 
cent,  were  above  Standard  IV. ||  The  corresponding  facts  for  most 
of  the  earlier  years  are  not  available,  but  in  1882,  out  of  a total  of 
47,159  on  the  books,  onl}^  190,  or  less  than  4 per  cent.,  were  above 
Standard  IV.**  The  following  figures  are  also  eloquent : 

Examination  Figures. 


School  Higher 

(Now  Junior  Certificate).  Matriculation. 
Candi-  Candi- 
dates. Passed.  dates.  Passed. 

1882  45  21  116  84 

1891  370  279  228  142 

1910  -2,400  1,420  l,645tt  651j;| 


These  figures  are  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  but  they  are 
sufficient  to  make  it  plain  that  there  has  been  a great  rise  in  the 
standard  of  work  done,  and  that  this  has  been  particularly  marked 
in  recent  years.  As  regards  the  organisation  of  the  work  in  High 
Schools,  the  Inspector  of  High  Schools  reports  as  follows  : — 

“In  the  course  of  the  last  five  years  the  organisation  of  the 
teaching  in  the  High  School  Standards  has  been  almost  completely 
remodelled.  Previously  the  class-teacher  system  was  in  general 
use,  the  Principal,  as  a rule,  taking  the  Matriculation  Class  in  all 
subjects  except  perhaps  Science  and  Dutch,  while  the  Vice-Principal 
had  similar  charge  of  the  ‘ School  Higher  ’ Class.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new’  mode  of  inspection  of  these  classes,  the  Depart- 
ment, without,  however,  exercising  any  strong  pressure,  has  steadily 
endeavoured  to  replace  this  system  of  organisation  by  one  in  which 

* Commission  of  1891,  § 6.8.  f Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education  for  189-1,  p.  iv. 

t Report  of  Commission  of  1891.  § 10.  § Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  1909,  p.  6. 

II  Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  1909,  p.  12.  **  Report  of  Inspector-General,  p.  16. 

tt  Not  including  .5.5  candidates  for  the  Senior  Certificate,  22  of  whom  passed. 

tj  There  were  unusually  few  passes  in  1910,  the  percentage  being  39'()  as  against  67  in  1909  and  55  in 
1908. 
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the  main  subjects  of  instruction  shall  be  taken  by  teachers  who  are 
to  some  extent  specialists  in  their  subjects.  In  all  the  larger  and 
more  important  schools  this  change  has  now  been  carried  out,  and 
the  effect  has  been  to  raise  appreciably  the  quality  of  the  teaching. 

''The  Staffing.- — The  question  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  is  one  of  the  highest  importance.  The  Department  at 
present  requires  a University  degree  and  a certificate  of  professional 
skill.”^ 

11.  New  Curriculum  adopted  in  1894-  Increase  in  proportion  of 

Children  annually  promoted.  Successive  extensions  of  curricula. 

A new  curriculum  was  adopted  in  1894.  This  is  better  graded 
than  the  old  curriculum,  and  partly  as  a result  of  this,  partly  owing 
to  increased  efficiency  in  teaching,  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  were 
promoted  at  the  annual  insjDection  rose  from  54-3  in  1894  to  77-12  in 
1909,  and  in  European  schools  varied  from  80-58  in  farm  schools  to 
87-85  in  first-class  schools.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  phy- 
sical drill,  singing,  drawing,  needlework,  and,  to  a less  extent,  wood- 
work, and  a beginning  has  been  made  with  domestic  science  and 
nature  study.  These  have  considerabl}^  enriched  the  work  of  the 
schools.  Besides  these,  a separate  High  School  curriculum  was 
formulated  in  1899  and  a special  High  School  curriculum  for  girls 
in  1904. 

12.  Increase  in  number  of  Inspectors.  Improvement  in  inethod  of 

inspection  of  upper  standards  in  High  Schools. 

In  1872  a good  deal  of  the  work  of  inspection  was  still  done  by 
the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  himself,  and  there  were 
only  two  other  Inspectors.  By  1891  the  number  had  grown  to  eight, 
and  by  1910  to  31.  Besides  the  Circuit  Inspectors,  there  were  in  1910 
special  Inspectors  of  High  Schools  and  Training  Colleges,  a Reliev- 
ing Inspector  who  is  at  the  same  time  Inspector  in  Dutch,  and  also 
a Railway  Education  Officer,  and  instructors  and  instructresses  in 
singing  (2),  needlework  (3),  woodwork  (2),  drawing  (2),  kindergarten 
(2),  domestic  economy  (1),  and  nature  studies  (l).t  In  1906  an 
important  change  was  made  in  the  method  of  inspection,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Russell  being  appointed  as  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  and  the 
individual  examination  of  pupils  in  the  two  highest  Standards,  C 
and  D,  being  discontinued  as  far  as  High  Schools  are  concerned. j; 

13.  School  Elementary  Examination  discontinued.  Senior  Certificate 

Examination  instituted.  Large  number  of  Departmental 

Examinations  instituted. 

The  University  Examinations  have  continued,  and  have 
strengthened  their  hold  on  the  schools  since  1891,  but  the  School  Ele- 
mentary Examination,  which  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
last  Commission,  was  raised  in  standard  so  as  to  test  the  work  of 
13upils  at  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Standard,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
it  fell  into  desuetude,  and  in  1906  it  Avas  abandoned.  In  1910 
arrangements  were  completed  for  holding  a Senior  Certificate  Exam- 
ination at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  examination  is  on  the  same 
lines  as  Matriculation,  but  provides  for  the  substitution  of  modern 


* Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  UMO,  p.  11. 
t Information  supplied  by  Department  of  Education, 
i Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  1906,  p.  If. 
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and  directly  practical  subjects  for  Latin  and  Mathematics.  A large 
number  of  departmental  examinations  have  l)een  instituted.  The 
number  of  candidates  for  the  Pu])lic  Schools  Certificate  shrank  from 
244  in  1891  to  83  in  1894,  when  the  examination  was  discontinued. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  1894  first  and  second  year  pupil  teachers’ 
examinations  were  established,  and  the  number  of  candidates  for 
these  rose  to  over  1,877  in  1910.  Besides  these,  53  separate  depart- 
mental examinations  have  been  instituted,  of  which,  however,  16 
have  been  abandoned.  Among  the  37  still  held  are  not  only  draw- 
ing, handiwork  and  domestic  economy  examinations,  ])ut  also  exam- 
inations in  botany,  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics,  Latin,  Dutch, 
French,  German,  Kafir  and  Sesuto.  The  Department  has  also 
established  examinations  in  technological  subjects  and  in  Art.  For 
most  of  the  departmental  examinations  in  mathematics,  languages, 
and  science,  the  number  of  candidates  is  not  large,  and  shows  some 
signs  of  diminishing,  l)ut  there  appears  to  have  been  a tendency  to 
add  rapidly  to  the  number  of  examinations.  Taking  only  the 
subjects  of  general  education,  we  find  that  the  Department  estab- 
lished three  new  examinations  in  1902,  four  in  1904,  and  fourteen  as 
lately  as  1905.  All  these  deal  with  subjects  which  already  had  a 
place  in  the  older  public  examinations. 

14.  Large  increase  in  number  of  teachers  certificated.  The  Third-class 
Certificated  inadequate.  Low  standard  of  General  Education 
among  Teachers.  Improvements  in  regard  to  Second-class 
Certificate,  training  at  University  Colleges,  and  training  of 
Teachers  in  special  subjects. 

( 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  exact  record  of  the  qualification 
of  teachers.  Exact  information  on  this  point  was  first  collected  in 
1894.  The  situation  as  it  was  then  may  Ije  com])ared  with  the 
condition  of  things  in  1910  in  the  light  of  the  following  figures*  : — 

Teachers  in  State-aided  Schools. 


1909. 

1910. 

1894. 

A.  Academic  qualification  : 

Graduates 

228 

261 

87 

Passed  Intermediate 

95 

78 

30 

Matriculated 

489 

544 

172 

Total 

812 

883 

289 

Unmatriculated  

5,713 

5,930 

3,397 

Total 

6,525 

6,813 

3,686 

B.  Professional  qualification  : 

Certificated 

3,911 

4,240 

1,013 

Uncertificated 

2,614 

2,573 

2,673 

Total 

6,525 

6,813 

3,686 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures 

that  great 

progress 

has  been 

made  in  regard  to  professional  qualifications,  but  comparatively 
little  in  regard  to  academic  qualifications.  Unfortunately  the  real 
position  in  regard  to  the  former  point  is  not  as  favourable  as  might 

* Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  U)09,  p.  18. 
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appear  from  the  figures,  while  in  regard  to  the  latter  point  it  appears 
that  the  standard  of  general  education  reached  by  our  teachers, 
taken  as  a whole,  is  so  low  as  to  be  thoroughly  disquieling.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  progress  made,  though  not  as  rapid  as  might 
have  been  washed,  is  real  and  great.  Twenty  years  ago  the  only 
special  institution  for  training  teachers  was  the  Normal  College  at 
Ca])e  Town.  The  Training  Institute  in  Cape  Town  was  opened  in 
18913,  the  Training  C’ollege  at  Wellington  in  the  same  year,  and  that 
at  Grahamstowai  in  1897,  and  Training  Schools  have  grown  up  or 
are  growdng  up  at  Ivol)ertson  and  at  the  Girls’  Schools  at  Graaff- 
liCinet,  Stellenbosch,  Paarl,  Oudtshoorn,  and  Kimberle}".  Yet  the 
majority  of  our  teachers  are  still  trained  at  schools  where  there  is 
no  special  provision  for  training  them.t  The  stage  of  admission  to 
the  Pupil  Teachers’  Course  has  been  raised  from  Standard  IV.  to 
Standard  VI.,  and  finally,  for  Europeans,  Standard  VII.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  examining  ])upil  teachers  at  the  end  of  each  year 
of  the  three  years’  training  course  leading  up  to  the  Third-class 
Certificate.  Vacation  courses  have  been  held  for  acting  teachers, 
and  no  less  than  1,737  teachers’  certificates  have  been  given  on  the 
strength  of  examination  following  upon  them. 

While  the  present  course  for  the  Third-class  Teachers’  Certificate 
is,  no  doubt,  an  improvement  on  the  course  which  obtained  in  1891, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  qualify  for  the  im])ortant  and 
responsible  work  of  a teacher,  and  the  vacation  courses,  which  have 
now  been  discontinued  except  for  special  subjects,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  more  than  a makeshift  for  giving  some  training  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  had  no  special  training  at  all.  The  vast 
majority  of  certificated  teachers  are  not  matriculated,  and  only  hold 
the  third-class  certificate,  and  wdiether  Ave  look  to  their  standard  of 
education  or  to  their  professional  training,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
that  their  credentials  are  any  adequate  guarantee  of  fitness  to  teach. 
As  regards  their  academic  qualifications,  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
while  the  annual  numl)er  of  successful  candidates  for  matriculation 
has  increased  more  than  five-fold,  the  total  number  of  matriculated 
teachers  has  not  increased  three-fold.  In  1910  only  883  matriculated 
teachers  were  at  "work  in  our  schools.  In  the  ]:)revious  year  the 
number  of  candidates  who  passed  matriculation  was  891,  including 

* The  Education  Department  informs  us  that  the  number  of  teachers  and  of  matriculated  teachers  in 
the  chief  classes  of  schools  in  1909  was  as  follows 


Al. 

A2. 

A3. 

Farm. 

Poor. 

Mission. 

Native. 

No.  of  teachers  ... 

...  730 

505 

1263 

904 

315 

1347 

1333 

Matriculated 

...  385 

162 

129 

32 

26 

17 

5 

t From  figures  supplied  by  the  Education  Department  it  appears  that  the  main  facts  in  regard  to  th  c 
examination  for  the  Third  Class  Teachers’  Certificate  are  as  follows 

1897.  1909. 

Total  number  of  candidates  496  1124 

„ ,,  „ successful  candidates 394  858 

Number  of  candidates  from  training  institutions  191  386 

Number  of  successful  candidates  from  training  institutions  ...  153  287 

Percentage  of  candidates  from  training  institutions  38 '5  34-3 

Percentage  of  successful  candidates  from  training  institutions  38  • 8 33  • 4 

Percentage  of  candidates  who  passed — 

fl.  Training  institution  candidates  SOM  74-3 

h.  Others  79  "2  77 '3 

c.  Total  79-5  76-3 

The  fall  in  the  percentage  of  successful  candidates  is  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  rise  in  the  standard 
of  examination.  It  seems  that  the  percentage  of  candidates  who  pass  is  higher  in  the  case  of  students 
trained  at  schools  where  there  is  no  special  provision  for  training  them  than  in  the  case  of  students 
from  training  institutions,  a fact  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  reflect  on  the  efficiency  either  of  the 
training  institutions  or  of  the  examinations.  This  fact  (though  not  the  displeasing  fact  that  the  per- 
centage of  passes  has  fallen  faster  in  the  case  of  training  institution  candidates  than  in  the  case  of 
others)  is  no  doubt  explained  by  the  further  fact  that  nearly  all  the  non-European  candidates  arc 
trained  at  training  institutions.  But  this  means  that  a very  large  number  and  percentage  of  our 
European  teachers  are  trained  at  institutions  where  there  is  no  special  provision  for  training  them.  In 
this  respect  also  it  appears  that  the  movement  has  not  been  forward.  On  the  significance  of  the 
figures  relative  to  non-European  candidates  we  are  no , called  upon  to  remark. 
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689  from  the  Cape  Colony.  It  is  thus  evident  that,  however  great 
the  progress  made,  the  Ck)lony  is  still  far  from  being  able  to  attract 
to  the  teaching  profession  anything  like  a fair  proportion  of  the 
better  educated  part  of  the  population. 

There  is,  however,  ho])e  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  candi- 
dates for  the  second-class  teachers  ’certificate  has  greatly  increased 
in  recent  3^ears.*  The  number  of  second-class  certificates  given  in 
1910  was  109,  as  against  121  middle-class  certificates  given  in  1891. 
Quite  recently  a beginning  has  been  made  to  provide  properly  for 
training  teachers  of  high  academic  standing  by  establishing  courses 
in  connection  with  the  Victoria  and  South  African  Colleges.  A 
kindergarten  teachers’  course  was  established  in  1900,  and  we  now 
train  our  own  kindergarten  specialists  as  well  as  teachers  in  handi- 
work, singing,  drawing,  and  domestic  science.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  as  far  as  the  machinery  for  training  Euro])ean 
teachers  is  concerned  we  are,  generally  speaking,  on  the  right  road, 
but  that  we  have  not  yet  advanced  far  along  it. 

15.  Changes  in  the  status  of  Teachers.  Tniyroved  Security. 

The  position  of  teachers  is  in  some  respects  better  than  it  was 
in  1891.  In  regard  to  this  there  is  in  force  in  the  observation  of  Mr. 
P.  A.  Barnettt  that  the  three  ]')oints  to  be  considered  are  pay,  reason- 
able security,  and  pension,  and  that  “ nothing  else  counts  for  any- 
thing like  these.”  As  regards  securitv  the  main  safeguard  against 
the  possibility^  of  a teacher  being  sacrificed  to  local  intrigue  is  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  withdraw  its  grant  from  the  school  if 
it  is  dissatisfied  witli  the  treatment  of  the  teacher,  and  this  has  not 
been  changed.  There  is  now  statutory  provision  that  teachers  may 
not  be  dismissed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  local  managers,  the 
School  Board,  and  the  Department,:}:  Although  there  was  never  any 
lack  of  reasonable  security^  in  the  better  schools,  and  although  where 
people  are  unreasonable  and  determined,  real  security  cannot  be 
given  by  statute,  because  a teacher’s  position  may  be  made  untenable 
without  his  being  formally^  dismissed,  nevertheless  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  provision  referred  to  is  resppnsible  for  a substantial 
improvement  in  the  position  of  considerable  numbers  of  teachers. 
The  advance  of  j)ublic  opinion  is  probably^  no  less  important  a factor 
in  the  case,  and  the  development  of  organisation  among  the  teachers 
themselves  is  perhaps  as  powerful  as  either  of  the  two  other  causes 
of  improvement  named.  The  numbers  of  members  on  the  roll  of  the 
South  African  Teachers’ Association  in  1891  was  120;  in  1910,  1,006  ;§ 
in  1911,  1,363. II  The  Zuid  Afrikaansche  Onderwijzers’  Unie  was 
established  in  1905,  and  had,  in  August,  1911,  302  members. 

16.  Salaries  of  Teachers. 

No  figures  are  published  showing  the  salaries  of  teachers,  but 
the  scale  of  maximum  grants  payable  by  the  Government  has  twice 
been  raised  since  1892.  ^ Prior  to  1892  it  had  been  raised  in  1882,  and 
for  farm  schools  in  1891.  Besides  the  ordinary  grants,  the  State 
pays  good  service  allowances  under  Act  13  of  1887.  These  allow- 
ances were  not  paid  to  farm  school  teachers  till  1891.  The  scale 


* The  number  of  candidates  which  rose  from  2.5  in  1891  to  45  in  1894,  and  fell  to  19  in  1904  to  rise  to 
142  in  1910.  For  history  of  second  class  certificate,  vide  § obh. 
t Appendix,  p.  Iv.,  A 20,  6 (a).  J Act  35,  1905,  § 47. 

^ Information  supplied  by  Secretary,  Teachers’  Association.  ||  “ Educational  News,”  1911. 
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fixed  by  this  Act  was  amended  in  1897.  The  following  table  shows 
the  amounts  payable  under  both  heads : — 


Ma  xim  u m Govern  me  nt 
Grants. 

(roofi  Service'  ^l/lowunce. 

1892. 

1897. 

1910. 

1892. 

1910. 

After 

Year 

5 

s. 

After  10 
Years. 

After  1 5 
Years. 

After  5 
Years. 

After  10 
Years. 

After  15 
Years. 

Fi.rxt  Class. 

Boys  and  Mixed. 

•t 

s. 

£ 

S. 

£ 

S. 

£ 

s. 

.ii  s. 

£ 

s. 

Higher  Grade  : 

Principal* 

200 

0 

200 

0 

300 

0 

25 

0 

37  10 

50 

0 

25  % of 

35  % of 

40  % of 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Vice-Principal 

150 

" 

U.O 

0 

225 

0 

25 

0 

37  10 

50 

0 

,, 

Assistant  

100 

0 

125 

0 

175 

0 

15 

0 

22  10 

30 

0 

Boys  and  Mixed. 

Lower  Grade ; 

Principal* 

150 

0 

150 

0 

Assistant 

100 

0 

100 

0 

Girls  : 

Principal  * 

100 

0 

120 

0 

180 

0 

15 

0 

22  10 

30 

0 

,, 

Vice-Principal 

77) 

0 

7T) 

0 

1 10 

0 

15 

0 

22  10 

30 

6 

, 

Assistant  

60 

60 

0 

120 

0 

10 

0 

15  0 

20 

0 

!? 

Second  Clas.’!. 

Boys  and  Mixed  ; 

Principal*  ... 

100 

0 

150 

0 

225 

0 

15 

0 

22  10 

30 

0 

Vice-Principal 

60 

0 

lOO 

0 

150 

0 

,, 

,, 

Assistant 

60 

0 

To 

0 

100 

0 

' 

„ 

„ 

Girls  : 

Principal  * 

60 

0 

10 

0 

15  0 

20 

0 

,, 

?) 

n 

Assistant  

30 

0 

Third  Class. 

Principal  t ... 

60 

0 

100 

0 

1.50 

0 

..1" 

0 

15  0 

20 

0 

» 

5) 

Assistant  

30 

0 

60 

0 

90 

0 

U 

Private  Farm  Schools. 

Capitation  Grant : 

If  under  Certificated 

Teachers 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

10 

10 

0 

15  0 

20 

0 

,, 

If  under  Uncertificated 

Teachers 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

10 

Attainment  Grant  : 

For  passing  1st  Stand. 

1) 

5 

0 

10 

0 

10 

Do.  do.  2nd  do. 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

15 

Do.  do.  3rd  do. 

0 

15 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Do.  do.  4th  do. 

1 

0 

1 

5 

1 

5 

Do.  do.  5th  do. 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

Maximum  Grant : 

. 

(Including  Indigent 

Boarder  Grant) 

30 

0 

40 

0 

60 

0 

Poor  Schools. X 

(Instituted  in  1893). 

If  Twelve  Pupils  : 

If  Certificated 

Teachers  ... 

60 

0 

80 

0 

If  U nee  rtificated 

Teachers  

18 

0 

64 

0 

11  Twenty-four  Pupils  : 

If  Certificated  Teachers 

80 

0 

no 

0 

If  Uncertificated 

Teachers  

60 

0 

80 

0 

Indigent  Boa  r d e r s’ 

Grant 

6 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

I 

Mission  Schools. 

If  separate  Infant, 

Li/J 

•Juvenile  and  In- 

’T 

dnstrial  Department 

75 

0 

i i) 

0 

75 

0 

If  only  One  School  ... 

30 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

Out  Stations  ... 

15 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

Salary  Grant  ... 

6 for  £. 

£ for  10|- 

6 

0 

(» 

12 

0 

n 

" 

Maximum  per  100 

Children... 

Principal  

40 

0 

75 

0 

Assistant 

15 

0 

* With  residence,  or  house  allowance,  which  must  be  one-fifth  at  least  of  the  salary  (Regulations 
1865,  Glasses  I,  II,  § 3). 

t With  residence  (Regulation  1866,  Class  III,  § 3).  I With  board  and  lodging. 
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This  table  shows  the  maximum  grant  which  the  Government 
is  authorised  to  pay.  It  does  not  show  the  amount  actually  paid  by 
the  Government  except  in  the  case  of  the  good  service  allowances, 
which  are  fixed.  Nor  does  it  show  the  amount  contril^uted  locally, 
which  may  exceed,  tliough  in  public  schools  it  cannot  be  less  than, 
the  amount  actually  granted  by  Government.  Some  indication  of 
the  scale  of  grants  actually  paid  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  tlu' 
following  paragraph.* 

17.  Increased  scale  of  j^f^ssihle  'pensions.  Contrast  between  the 
maximunn  and  the  actual. 

Teachers’  pensions  depend  u])on  the  good  service  allowance. 
Five  percent,  of  this  allowance  is  paid  to  the  Treasury  instead  of  to 
the  teachers,  and  it  the  teacher  retires  at  the  age  of  60,  or  is  incapa- 
citated bv  ill-health,  he  continues  to  receive  his  good  service  allow- 
ance with  an  addition  of  50  per  cent,  for  a service  of  15  years  and 
under  20;  75  per  cent,  for  20  years  and  under  30;  and  100  per  cent, 
for  30  years  or  more.  The  change  in  the  good  service  allowance 
described  in  the  last  ])aragTaph  thus  involves  a corresponding 
change  in  the  teacher’s  pension.  It  offers  large,  and  in  some  cases 
very  large,  increases  in  the  maximum  jDension  payable  by  the  State. 
Some  instances  of  the  maximum  pension  payable  may  be  given. 

Scale  of  Maximnm  Pensions. 


Old  Scale.  New  Scale. 
(1887.)  (1897.) 


£ £ 

Principal,  First-class  Boys’  School  100  240 

Principal,  First-class  Girls’  School  60  144 

Principal,  Second-class  School  60  180 

Principal,  Third-class  School  40  120 

Assistant,  First-class  Boys’  Scliool  60  140 


On  the  other  hand,  the  change  of  system  adversely  affects 
teachers  who  are  compelled,  perhaps  owing  to  failing  powers,  to 
accept  minor  posts  as  age  closes  in  upon  them.t  The  Principal  of  a 
First-class  School  may  possibl}^  end  as  a Vice-Principal.  His  good 
service  allowance  is  in  consequence  reduced,  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  under  the  old  system,  and  even  if  the  new  system  gives 
him  a larger  pension  than  the  old,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case 
universally,  he  is  nevertheless  galled  by  the  sense  that  in  conse- 
quence of  his  change  of  position  he  must  look  forward  to  a smaller 
pension,  and  that  this  principle  is  part  of  the  new  system.  Some 
light  on  the  relation  between  the  appearance  and  the  reality  of  the 
present  pension  system  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  law 
provides  for  a maximum  pension  of  £240,  the  highest  pension 
actuallj^  paid  is  £140,  and  although  all  Principals  and  Vice-Prin- 
cipals of  pu])lic  schools,  as  well  as  assistants  in  first-class  boys’ 
schools,  are  led  to  hope  for  ])ensions  of  over  £100  a year,  only  eight 
pensions  of  over  £100  a year  were  being  paid  in  1910. j The  reason  of 
these  discrepancies  is  that  the  maximum  grants  authorised  by  Par- 
liament are  seldom  paid. 


* Spe  also  experience  of  Cape  School  Board  ("§  hi  d). 

+ This  does  not  apply  to  teachers  who  were  in  the  public  service  when  the  change  was  made. 
I Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  1910,  p.  4b. 
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18.  Growth  of  Libraries.  Attempts  to  establish  Evening  Schools.  A 

beginning  made  ivith  Industrial  Education. 

.\.nioiig  other  features  in  the  history  of  the  period  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  growth  of  school  libraries.  All  first  and 
second-class  schools  now  have  libraries,  as  well  as  80  per  cent,  of  the 
third-class  schools,  nearly  all  the  poor  schools,  and  most  of  the  farm 
schools,  and  also  some  of  the  mission  schools. 

Unhappily  other  features  are  less  satisfactory.  Efforts  to 
estal)lish  evening  schools  other  than  technical  schools*  have  not 
hilherto  been  very  successful.  In  1891  there  was  a strong  sentiment 
in  favour  of  industrial  education.  The  last  Commission  spoke 
strongly  on  the  point,  and  in  1893  there  was  an  outburst  of  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  the  poor  whites.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  made  a most  valuable  beginning  in  the 
work  of  providing  indigent  children  with  industrial  education,  and 
the  Government  has  assisted  them  with  grants.  But  nothing  has 
been  done  for  the  industrial  education  of  poor  children  not  actually 
indigent,  and  the  existing  institutions  can  not  admit  children  until 
they  are  13  years  of  age.f 

19.  Finance.  Break  down  of  the  pound  for  pound  principle.  Very 

large  increase  in  public  expenditure.  Rapid  increase  in 
difference  between  the  Governmenfs  expenditure  per  pupil  in 
different  classes  of  schools. 

The  whole  system  of  finance  has  l)een  altered  by  the  Act  of  1905, 
which  threw  upon  the  State  an  indefinite  liability  for  deficits  in 
addition  to  the  fixed  liability  for  grants,  and  by  the  amending  Act 
of  1909,  which  completed  the  inversion  of  parts,  so  that,  whereas 
prior  to  1905  the  State  paid  a fixed  sum  and  the  local  authorities 
made  up  the  rest,  now  the  liability  of  the  local  authorities  is  defined 
and  that  of  the  State  is  unlimited.  Apart  from  grants  for  indigent 
l)oarders  the  first  departure  from  the  pound  for  pound  principle  in 
the  case  of  European  children  was  the  establishment  of  farm  schools 
in  1884,  the  second  the  establishment  of  poor  schools  in  1893.  The 
principle,  though  still  respected  in  form,  is  now  altogether  aban- 
doned in  fact.  Other  remarkable  alterations  in  our  system  of  school 
finance  are  the  substitution  of  the  ratepayer  for  the  local  guarantor, 
the  institution  of  a svstem  of  building  loans  in  place  of  the  older 
free  grant  not  exceeding  £l,000,j;  and  the  extension  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  mission  schools. § The  amount  spent  by  the  State  on  ecluca- 
tion  other  than  higher  education  rose  from  £25,267  in  1871-2  to 
£144,077  in  1890-1  and  £583,636  in  1909-10. ||  In  face  of  these  figures 
it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  Commission  of  1861  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  system  which  it  proposed  at  £20,000,  and  ex- 
))ressed  the  o])inion  “ that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  so  large  an 
amount  would  be  recjuired  until  after  the  expiration  of  at  least  five 
years,  and,  further,  that  £20,000  may  then  be  fairly  taken  as  the 
limit  of  the  expenditure  requisite  for  the  public  educational  system 
of  the  Colony.”  Not  the  least  remarkable  symptom  of  recent  policy 
is  the  increasing  divergence  between  the  State  expenditure  in 
respect  of  i)upils  in  different  classes  of  schools.  Between  1894  and 
1909  the  Government’s  expenditure  in  mission  schools  rose  from 
15s.  3|d.  to  17s.  7d.  per  pupil,  and  that  on  third-class  schools  from 
£2  Is.  5d.  to  £2  9s.  5d.,  while  in  farm  schools  it  rose  from  £2  8s.  9d. 
to  £3  15s.  lid.,  and  in  first  class  schools  from  £3  5s.  to  £5  13s.  6d. 

* For  technical  schools,  ride  § .50.  f Vide  § 51.  J Kegulation  of  1893  and  1882. 

§ Regulation  8 of  1905.  ||  Amount  provided  in  Estimates. 


20.  Innyrovement  effected  in  organisation  since  1891.  Its  imyortance 

and  value. 

Looking  at  the  period  as  a whole  we  are  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  main  effort  has  l)een  directed  to  improving  the  machinery 
of  organisation.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  has  been  very 
greatly  improved,  nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  the  improvement 
effected  in  this  respect  is  of  first-class  importance,  nor  again  are  we 
much  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  large  sums  spent  on  pulilic  education. 
It  is  much  indeed  that  the  country  now  has  a powerful  engine  with 
which  to  carry  out  its  will. 

III.  THE  CUUIHC^ULUM  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

SCFIOOLS. 

21.  Increasing  im'portance  of  the  Public  Schools. 

It  is  evident  that  the  importance  of  the  type  of  education  given 
in  the  public  schools  has  increased,  is  increasing  and  is  bound  to 
increase.  Highly  as  we  value  the  education  of  the  home — and 
indeed  the  home-training  during  the  years  of  early  infancy  and  the 
influence  of  the  home  throughout  are  often  decisive  factors  in  the 
formation  of  character  and  may  be  inestimably  precious — we  can- 
not close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  tendency  to  subdivide  and 
specialise  work  is  unhappily  but  inevitably  accompanied  by  a ten- 
dency to  allow  or  compel  the  school-master  to  occupy  more  and 
more  of  the  province  formerly  held  by  the  parent  in  the  education 
of  the  child.  This  applies  to  all  countries,  more  no  doubt  to  those 
in  which  industrial  life  is  highly  developed  and  less  to  those  in 
which  it  is  not,  but  more  or  less  to  all.  “ The  educational  influences 
of  the  family  are  on  the  wane.  It  becomes  less  and  less  usual  for 
youths  to  be  trained  for  practical  life  by  taking  part  in  the  work  of 
the  parents.  In  the  primitive  conditions  of  rural  life  the  children 
grow  into  their  work,  as  it  were,  in  the  domestic  community.  There 
is  always  something  to  do  for  boys  and  girls  from  the  days  of  their 
childhood — indoors  and  afield,  in  the  kitchen  or  in  the  garden.  It 
is  a delightful  arrangement,  for  in  this  way  the  parents  enjoy  their 
children’s  help,  and  the  children  take  an  interest  in  what  they  are 
doing.  It  goes  indeed  a long  way  towards  making  up  that  ‘ domestic 
blessing  ’ of  which  Pestalozzi  speaks.  Town  life  tends  to  blight  the 
welfare  of  this  small  community.  The  father  goes  to  work  in  the 
factory  or  in  the  office,  while,  even  for  his  wife,  domestic  work  is 
reduced  to  a scantv  remnant.  The  old  home  production  of  com- 
modities of  all  kinds  is  decaying;  everything  is  bought  ready-made 
at  a shop  or  in  the  market. This  tendency  it  would  be  vain  to 
deny  and  idle  to  deplore.  Eecognising  it  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  point  on  the  one  hand  to  the  transcendent  importance  of  trea- 
suring and  enriching  as  much  as  possible  the  part  which  remains 
to  the  parent  in  the  bringing  u])  of  children,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  plain  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  disregard  the  character  of  the 
work  done  in  the  public  schools  without  grave  neglect  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 

* Paulsen,  “ German  Education,”  p.  267.  Cf.  also  Oats,  10,108  : “ In  other  countries  the  sons  of  miners  gro 
down  the  mines  as  lads  and  work  alongside  their  fathers,  and  it  is  not  difficult  for  them  to  come  on  as 
miners  year  by  year,  and  become  eventually  as  competent  as  their  fathers  ; but  here  with  the  native 

labourers  the  conditions  are  different There  is  the  difficulty  of  gettingr  lads  to  train  step  by 

step  up  to  miners.  That  is  the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  here.  Mr.  Williams  has  tried  to 
surmount  it.” 
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22.  Objects  to  be  Aimed  at. 

It  is  said  by  an  Inspector  of  long  experience  that  instruction  is 
far  more  thorough  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.*  No  doubt 
this  is  so  in  the  Cape  as  in  other  countries.  If,  however,  we  read 
some  of  the  criticism  directed  long  ago  against  educational  systems 
here  and  elsewhere,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  unwelcome  conclusion 
that  much  of  it  is  still  applicable.  At  the  end  of  his  last  annual 
report,  Sir  Langham  Dale  uttered  a warning  against  the  prevalent 
view  that  education  is  a mere  instrument  for  the  business  of  life.t 
“Such  an  end  must  not  be  overlooked;  but  if  this  is  to, be  a great 
country  its  greatness  will  have  to  be  ])uilt  up  on  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious training  of  its  scions;  the  statesman,  the  merchant,  the  pro- 
fessional man — all  in  fact,  who  aspire  to  be  men  of  light  and  leading 
must  have  something  more  than  the  mechanical  use  of  their 
intellectual  ])owers.  Our  women  too  in  the  ordering  of  households 
specially  need  the  qualities  which  are  not  the  fruit  of  book-instruc- 
tion but  of  good  influences.  Moral  stability,  truthfulness,  obedience, 
reverence  and  sense  of  duty  are  largely  wanting;  if  we  could  secure 
the  training  of  youth  in  these  things,  and  superadd  a directive  intel- 
ligence among  the  mental  })o^vers  whether  natural  or  acquired,  the 
Colony  might  de])end  on  the  honest  and  prudent  energies  of  the 
young  people  now  pressing  into  the  social  ranks.”|  Many  years 
before  the  same  ideal  of  culture  and  character  had  been  held  up  in 
.England,  and  the  work  of  the  schools  judged  accordingly.  Speak- 
ing as  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1839,  Lord  John  Russell 
said  : “ He  thought  that  it  was  a great  misfortune  that  a great  deal 
of  the  education  which  was  given  in  this  country  . . . was  not 

properly  called  education;  it  was  a certain  degree  of  instruction 
which  enabled  the  pupils  to  read,  and  to  write,  and  to  cipher;  but 
it  did  not  affect  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  people  instructed  . 

. . . What  really  deserved  the  attention  of  the  House  was  that, 

though  under  the  present  system  many  were  able  to  read,  and  had 
received  the  elements  of  education,  yet  that  what  was  wanted  and 
what  they  ought  to  attempt,  was  to  give  such  instruction  as  would 
excite  the  intelligence  of  the  children,  raise  their  curiosity,  teach 
them  the  meaning  of  words,  and  implant  in  their  hearts  those  doc- 
trines which  were  to  l)e  their  guides  through  life.”§ 

We  regard  it  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  schools  to  supply  the 
children  with  the  information  which  is  requisite  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  in  the  world  like  deaf  men  in  an  army  ^vho  cannot  hear 
the  word  of  command.  Otherwise  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
ideal  as  contained  in  the  last  of  the  passages  quoted,  nor  do  we  find 
anything  to  change  in  it.  It  was  used  originally  to  support  the  pro- 
])osed  system  of  inspection  of  schools.  That  system,  as  we  propose 
to  show,  after  having  been  developed  and  changed  in  England,  was 
imported  into  this  country  half  a century  ago.  Yet  thirty  years 
later  it  was  still  necessary  for  Sir  Langham  Dale  to  utter  the  warn- 
ing which  we  have  quoted,  and  to-day  neither  the  warning  of 
1891  nor  the  words  of  1839  are  out  of  place  at  the  Cape.  What  is 
wanted  and  what  this  country  in  our  opinion  ought  to  attempt  is  to 
give  such  instruction  as  will  excite  the  intelligence  of  the  children, 
raise  their  curiosity,  teach  them  the  meaning  of  words,  and  of  the 
world  about  them,  and  implant  in  their  hearts  the  ideals  which 


* Inspector  Bennie,  p.  Ixii.,  App.  B2,  2B. 

t Vide  Erasmus’  account  of  Bean  Colet.  “ Education  was  spoilt,"  he  said,  " when  this  lesson  learned 
was  turned  to  worldly  account  and  made  the  means  of  frettingr  on  ’’  (Fronde’s  Erasmus,  p.  1071. 

I Report  of  Supt.-Genl.  of  Education,  1891,  §§  54-5.  § Speeches  of  Earl  Russell,Vol.  II.,  pp.  82-5. 
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will  be  their  guide  through  life.  This  work,  necessarily  difficult 
of  accomplishment,  because  it  involves  almost  the  miracle  of  calling 
life  out  of  death,  will  no  doubt  always  remain  in  some  measure  un- 
accomplished. Nevertheless  we  submit  that  it  is  most  practically 
profitable  to  hold  it  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  have  to  do 
with  education  in  order  that  they  may  without  ceasing  direct  their 
endeavours  to  the  right  end.  We  })roceed  to  consider  in  some  detail 
what  is  Ijeing  done  and  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  pul)lic  schools 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  we  come  as  near  to  this  ideal  as  our  con- 
ditions allow. 

23.  Moral  and  Religions  Instruction. 

(a)  History  of  the  Law  on  the  Subject. 

In  the  Cai)e  Colony,  as  in  most  countries,  the  origin  of  ])ublic 
education  w^as  essentially  religious.  In  1087  the  Governor,  Simon 
van  der  Stel,  ])ul)lished  a proclamation  which  began  by  declaring 
that  “ the  Commander  and  Council  have  had  in  consideration  how 
im])ortant  a matter  h Is  that  the  schools  should  be  treated  as  gardens 
and  nurseries  of  all  virtues. De  Chavonnes’ Education  Ordinance 
of  1714  begins  by  saying  that  “for  the  prosi)erity  of  the  good  Colony 
and  welfare  of  the  lancl  it  is  not  of  slight  importance  that  the  young 
from  their  childhood  should  be  wtII  instructed  in  the  fear  and  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  be  taught  all  good  acts  and  morals  from  their 
youth.”!  De  Mist  provided  in  1804  that  the  boys  in  the  training 
school  were  to  be  instructed  “ in  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  much  as  possible  according  to  the  guidance  of  the  Church 
to  which  their  parents  belong  or  have  Irelonged.’f  And  Sir  John 
Cradock’s  system  in  1812  and  1813  was  designed  Go  afford,  within 
a short  period,  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  distant  and  remote 
situations  an  opportunity  of  educating  their  children,  and  thereby 
lay  the  foundation  of  religion  and  morality  throughout  this  exten- 
sive and  growing  colony.”  § 

The  necessity  of  founding  education  on  religion  was  not  ques- 
tioned by  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  regarded  it  as  axiomatic  that 
“Christian  principles  should  be  liroadly  laid  dowm  as  the  basis  of 
all  proceedings, ”11  and  the  Government  Minute  of  1839  based  on  his 
letter  pronounced  that  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at  was  “ to  form  good 
citizens  and  men,  by  instructing  them  in  the  relations  of  social  and 
civil  life,  and  to  fit  them  for  a higher  state  of  existence,  by  teaching 
them  those  wffiich  connect  them  with  their  Maker  and  Redeemer.”** 
Dr.  Innes,  the  first  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  at  once 
issued  a recommendation  that  religious  instruction  should  ‘Torm 
the  first  exercise  of  the  morning  school.”!  t Iii  1811  memorandum 
appeared  stating  the  conditions  under  wdiich  grants  in  aid  should 
be  given  to  mission  and  certain  other  schools,  and  this  provided  that 
“the  religious  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  during  the  ordinary 
school  hours  shall  be  confined  to  the  Scriptures.”!!  In  1843  this 
provision  was  repeated  wdth  the  proviso  that  “ the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  form  one  of  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school,”  and  this 
specifically  applied  to  public  schools  other  than  mission  schools.  §§ 

For  over  twentv  vears  the  regulations  provided  that  in  all  State- 
aided  schools  there  should  be  Bible  teaching  during  school  hours. 

* 1861  Commission,  Appendix  V.,  p.  2.  t If’Sl  Commission,  Appendix  V.,  p.  3. 

t 1861  Commission,  Appendix  V.,  p.  Id.  § 1861  Commission,  Appendix  V.,  p.  37. 

11  1861  Commission,  Appendix  V.,  r.  .56.  **  Commission,  Appendix  V.,  p.  61. 

it  Commission,  Appendix  V.,  p.  67.  Commission.  Appendix  V.,  p.  70. 

§§  Commission,  Appendix  V.,  p.  78, 
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In  his  evidence  l)efore  the  Commission  in  1861  Dr.  Innes  said:  “ The 
})resent  system  ^nves  secular  instruction  during  certain  hours,  based 
on  the  revealed  truths  of  the  Bible,  which  is  one  of  the  text-books, 
and  which  is  taught  at  a particular  hour,  during  which,  if  the 
parents  desire  it,  the  children  may  be  absent.  This  arrangement 
has  ])een  cordially  accepted  by  all  denominations.”  As  regards 
denominational  differences,  he  said:  “To  base  the  educational 
institutions  of  this  Colony  on  denominational  principles  would,  to 
my  mind,  be  most  unfortunate,  and,  not  l)eing  called  for,  would  be 
most  unwise.  To  Christian  men  of  all  denominations  the  Bible  is 
the  common  source  of  religious  truth  and  faith.  Let  that  be  the 
sole  foundation  of  religious  training  in  our  schools;  as  to  denom- 
inational doctrine  and  forms,  let  each  Church  take  care  of  that.” 
And  as  regards  secularism,  he  said  that  mission  schools  were 
co-operating  with  the  State  system,  but  added : “ These  schools,  in 
my  opinion,  would  not  thus  co-operate  were  the  Bible  excluded,  as 
lu’oposed.  I am  further  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  offensive  to  the 
great  body  of  the  peo])le.”*  The  Commission  of  1861,  however, 
drew  a shai])  distinction  between  public  and  mission  schools,  and 
while  urging  that  in  regard  to  mission  schools  the  regulation 
restricting  religious  instruction  during  school  hours  to  instruction 
in  the  Scri]hures  should  be  withdrawn,  recommended  that  in  the 
State-aided  pul)lic  schools  it  should  be  left  optional  to  the  managers 
to  provide  any  religious  instruction,  and  that  such  instruction 
should  not  l)e  given  during  th  ordinary  school  hours. t These 
recommendations  were  embodied  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act  of  1865. 
The  ])rovision  restricting  the  managers  of  State-aided  public  schools 
to  Bible  teaching  was  at  the  same  time  silently  drojoped. 

The  Commission  of  1879  reported  that  the  regulation  requiring 
in  regard  to  public  schools  that  religious  instruction  should  not  be 
given  during  school  hours  should  be  made  to  apply  to  all  schools 
in  receipt  of  grants  from  the  Government,  including  mission 
schools,!  but  this  course  was  not  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  in 
1886  a regulation  was  ])assed  enabling  managers  of  public  schools 
to  provide  for  religious  instruction  during  school  hours,  and  in  the 
Act  of  1905  ])rovisions  were  included  to  the  effect  that  every  school, 
except  schools  of  non-Christian  designation,  shall  be  opened  dail}^ 
with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  with  the  reading  of  a portion  of  the 
Bible.§  Thus  the  managers  of  mission  schools  are  free  to  provide 
what  religious  instruction  the^^  choose  during  school  hours,  and 
have  been  since  1895,  while  the  Committees  of  public  schools  are 
equally  free,  and  have  been  free  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
religious  instruction  given  since  1865,  and  in  regard  to  the  time  in 
which  it  can  be  given  since  1886. 

The  changes  made  in  1865  were  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  of  1861.  Dr.  Innes  ])ointed  out  that 
these  involved  the  substitution  of  religious  instruction,  which  might 
be  denominational,  but  would  in  any  case  only  ])e  given  when  the 
managers  chose,  for  Bible  instruction  given  in  all  schools  to  all 
children  whose  parents  did  not  object.  He  recorded  a vigorous 
and  reasoned  protest,  which  is  buried  in  the  minutes  of  the  Com- 
mission.il  Apart  from  this  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  nature 
of  the  change  made  in  1865  by  omitting  the  provision  that  instruction 
in  State-aided  ]mblic  schools  be  confined  to  the  Scriiffures  was  fully 

* Comtiiis.sion,  ISfil,  Tiidp",  ‘.'S  and  lO.S,  vidr  a' so  .Minutesof  Comniission,  October  1?7.  1S(;2. 

t Ttepnrts,  §§  12‘.t  and  130,  and  Summary.  § 1 1.  J Reports,  §§  9 and  22. 

§ Act  .3.5,  1905,  § 81.  |1  Commission  of  iS(!l.  Minutes,  October  22.  2.3,  27,  18(52. 
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apjirehended,  or  even  that  the  change  was  deliberately  made,  and 
it  would  almost  ap})ear  that  it  was  made  unconsciously  owing  to 
preoccupation  with  the  different  points  then  at  issue.  The  aided 
public  schools  were  called  uudenominational — a word  which  is  first 
applied  to  them  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act  of  J8G5 — and  this  word 
has  been  taken  to  prohilnt  the  giving  of  denominational  instruction.* 
But  the  word  can  also  be  taken  to  mean  “\\dthout  reference  to  any 
particular  denomination.!  Whatever  the  meaning  of  the  word 
may  be,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  cannot  ])rohibit  the  giving  of  any 
instruction  which  has  been  definitely  ]n'ohibited  by  regulation,  and 
is  so  prohibited  no  longer;  nor  is  there  the  least  interference  with 
school  authorities  who  arrange  for  definitely  denominational 
religious  teaching  in  public  schools  during  school  hours,  and  at 
King  William’s  Town  we  visited  during  school  hours  classes  in  the 
Dale  College  in  which  such  instruction  was  at  the  time  being  given. 

(b)  Thp  existing  system  as  fixed  hy  Law  and  official  practice. 

The  Law  thus  allows  the  communities  full  freedom  to  jirovide 
what  religious  instruction  they  please,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
confine  it  to  undenominational,  to  Protestant,  or  even  to  Christian 
teaching. 

Rut,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  a rule 
of  the  De]iartment  that  in  engaging  teachers  committees  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  ask  directly  to  what  religious  denomination  the  candi- 
dates belong,^  or  even  whether  they  are  competent  to  give  religious 
instruction,  and  it  is  urged  that  this  deprives  the  committees  of  the 
means  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  freedom  offered  by  the 
law. § No  doubt  this  rule  is  frequently  circumvented,  the  requisite 
information  being  obtained  by  individual  members  of  the  committee, 
though  not  by  the  committee  officially, ||  but  such  a rule  may  have 
considerable  effect  even  if  it  is  not  based  on  statutory  authority,  and 
even  if  it  is  possil)le  to  evade  it  without  the  least  impropriety.  In 
the  second  place,  religious  instruction  is  not  a subject  of  inspection, 
and  there  is  a strong  tendency  to  ignore  what  the  ins])ectors  do  not 
insist  ui)on.  This  point  we  propose  to  discuss  more  fully  later. 
And,  in  the  third  ])lace,  although  there  has  always  been  a conscience 
clause  providing  that  no  child  shall  be  forced  without  the  consent 
of  his  parents  or  guardians  to  attend  school  when  religious  instruc- 
tion is  given,  the  Government  does  not  require  that  religious 
instruction  shall  be  given  subject  to  this  conscience  clause.  The 
Act  of  1905,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  requires  that,  with 
certain  exceptions  and  subject  to  the  working  of  the  conscience 
clause,  all  schools  shall  be  opened  daily  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
with  the  reading  of  a portion  of  the  Bible,  but  we  found  at  Galvinia 
that  the  Bible  is  not  read  in  the  school,**  and  from  the  evidence  of 
the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  if  appears  to  be  far  from 
clear  that  it  is  anvone’s  business  to  see  that  the  school  committees 
carry  out  the  law  in  this  res])ect.  While,  therefore,  the  present  law 
allows  ample  room  for  the  giving  of  religious  and  moral  teaching 
where  the  managers  decide  that  it  ought  to  be  given,  it  does  nothing 
to  encourage  the  giving  of  such  teaching,  except  as  far  as  the  section 
of  the  Act  of  1905  extends,  and  in  regard  to  the  minimum  laid  down 
in  the  Act  of  1905  there  is  grave  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  law  is 
generally  complied  with.!! 

* .Jenkins,  2.432.  f Flack,  17,217  *21.  J;  Snyman,  13,714  ff.  § For  example,  Perold,  9,025. 

II  Snyman,  13,725  ; Perold,  9,019.  **  Black,  fi041.  tt  Muir,  19,588  ; 19,593-7. 
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(c)  The  system  in  England  and  in  the  other  Provinces  of  South 
Africa:* 

It  will  be  observed  that  from  1861  to  1888  there  was  a tendency 
to  restrict  religious  instruction  in  the  Cape  Schools.  The  origin  of 
this  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  circumstances  of  South  Africa,  where 
the  State  has  always  regarded  pul)lic  education  as  part  of  its  proper 
work,  l)ut  in  the  history  of  educational  controversy  in  England, 
where  the  State  did  not  begin  to  establish  schools  until  the  ground 
had  been  to  a great  extent  covered  by  the  Churches  and  other  private 
organisations,  and  where  during  the  period  in  question  the  founda- 
tions of  a State  system  were  being  laid,  and  the  controversies  which 
Avere  inevitable  owing  to  the  historic  conditions  ])eing  fought  out. 

It  would  not,  however,  appear  to  be  the  path  of  statesmanship 
to  decide  grave  questions  affecting  the  character  and  destiny  of  a 
nation  in  accordance  with  the  echoes  of  imported  controversy. 
Moreover,  there  are  now  signs  that  the  waters  of  the  controversial 
deluge  in  England  are  beginning  to  abate.!  Above  all,  it  is  to  be 
oV)served  that  England  has  never  chosen  to  escape  from  controversy 
l)y  banishing  the  Bible  from  the  schools,  and  has  deliberately  chosen 
controversy  with  the  Bible  rather  than  peace  without  it.  As  an 
instance  of  vrhat  is  done  in  England,  we  ma)^  refer  to  the  scheme  of 
studies  drawn  up  by  the  Education  Committee  to  the  Lancashire 
County  (kmncil  after  consultation  with  Government  inspectors  and 
representative  head  teachers.  According  to  this,  250  minutes  a 
week,  or  a sixth  of  the  whole  time  given  to  instruction,  are  devoted 
throughout  the  schools  to  religious  instruction.^  Apart  from  this, 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  a deliberate  and  constant  effort 
on  the  part  of  teachers  to  form  the  character  of  their  pupils,  and 
valuable  advice  on  the  suhiect  is  to  be  found  in  the  Suggestions  for 
the  Consideration  of  Teachers  and  Others  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  § 

In  other  parts  of  South  Africa  it  is  also  found  possible  and 
advisable  to  adopt  a policy  different  from  the  passive  policy  of  the 
Cape  in  this  regard.  In  Natal,  the  official  rules  and  regulations 
prescribe  that  “in  all  Government  schools  the  daily  session  shall  be 
opened  with  ])raver,  and  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a half  each  w^eek 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Bilde,  wdth  simple  and  unsec- 
tarian  explanations  of  the  text.”||  These  are  given  hy  the  ordinary 
teachers.**  The  official  directory  contains  a syllabus  of  Scripture 
reading  which  has  been  used  for  seven  years  in  all  Government 
schools. tt  In  the  Transvaal  the  Act  prescribes  that  “the  school 
day  shall  begin  wdth  prayer  and  the  reading  of  a portion  of  the 
Bilde,”  and  that  in  general  instruction  in  Bible  history  shall  be  given 
within  the  first-half-hour  of  each  school  day,  but  that  “ no  doctrine 
or  dogma  peculiar  to  any  religious  denomination  or  sect  shall  he 
taught  in  any  pu1)lic  school,”  and  that  “no  instruction  in  Bible 
histoiT  shall  be  given  during  school  hours  by  any  person  other  than 
a teacher  on  the  staff.”!!  The  regulations  contain  a syllabus  drafted 
by  a committee  of  clergvmen  of  different  denominations — the  Bev. 
IT.  Bosnian,  the  Bev.  J.  Gray,  and  Archdeacon  (now^  Bisho]'»]  Sidw^ell 
— and  founded  on  the  syllabus  used  in  flie  London  County  Council 
Schools. §§  In  regard  to  secondary  schools  and  de])artments,  the 
regulations  ]U’escri1)e  that  religions  and  moral  education  should  be 
given  for  not  less  lhan  one  hour  a wa'ek,  exclusive  of  the  time  given 


* For  the  systems  in  other  jtfi.rts  of  the  Em|>ire,  v‘i(h‘  § (h).  1 See  report  of  Settlement  Committe''. 

J Sixth  Annual  Re]>ort,  T>p.  l(i-17.  pp.  9-12.  ||  Tlirectory,  1910,  p.  13,  § 13.  **  Miulie,  11.900. 

•ft  For  its  History,  ride  Mndie,  11,892  (!.  Act  25  of  1907,  § 31.  §§  Ref^ulation.-,  iip.  11  and  18. 
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to  prayers.*  In  the  Free  State  the  law  on  this  ])oint  is  the  same  as 
in  the  Transvaal,  except  that  il  allows  for  denominational  teaching 
in  country  schools  where  the  })arents  consent  or  where,  in  the  event 
of  any  objection  by  any  parent,  the  Minister  sanctions  it,  such 
teaching  not  to  exceed  two  hours  a week.f  In  all  three  I’rovinces 
there  is  a conscience  clause  })roviding  that  no  child  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  be  compelled,  or  allowed,  to 
attend  school  when  religious  instruction  is  given.  The  Transvaal 
and  Free  State  Acts  also  prescribe  that  no  principal  or  class  teacher 
shall  be  employed  who  is  not  prei)ared  conscientiously  to  give  the 
instruction  in  Bible  history  required  by  law  or  to  put  his  ol)jections 
before  the  Director,  and  the  Director  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal 
informed  us  that  there  had  been  no  applications  from  teachers  to  be 
excused  from  giving  Bible  instruction.!  In  both  these  Ih'ovinces 
provision  is  made  for  training  teachers  in  Bible  history. § It  will 
be  seen  that  in  all  three  Provinces  on  the  one  hand  denominational 
instruction  and  instruction  by  persons  otlier  than  the  ordinary 
teachers  is  not  given,  as  it  may  be  given  at  the  Ca])e,  l)ut  on  the  other 
hand  provision  is  made,  as  is  not  made  at  the  Cape,  for  instructing 
in  the  Scriptures  all  children  whose  parents  do  not  otherwise  desire. 

(d)  The  operation  of  the  system  at  the  Caye. 

In  many  schools  in  the  Cape  Province  provision  is  made  for 
\eligious  instruction. II  But  even  teachers  who  attach  the  greatest 
in])ortance  to  it,  several  of  whom  impressed  us  l)y  their  evident  ear- 
nestness and  depth  of  feeling,  find  that  the  subject  tends  to  l)e 
crowded  out.  For  example.  Miss  Elton,  of  Uitenhage,  stated  that 
the  Bible  teaching  in  her  school  lasted  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
a week,  and  added  “ I value  it  very  much.  It  is  not  as  much  as  I 
should  wish,  but  still  it  is  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes.”* * § **  It  is  more 
than  possible  that  in  very,  large  numbers  of  our  ])ublic  schools  no 
attempt  at  all  is  made  to  teach  the  Bible.  In  Natal  the  Scriptures 
are  taught  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Government,  but  when  the 
Director  of  Education  was  asked  what  the  attitude  of  the  parents 
was  he  replied  “ I regret  to  say  it  is  mosth^  one  of  indifference. ”tt 
Dr.  Marais,  of  Stellenbosch,  says  that  complaints  as  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  religious  instructions  in  the  schools  are  raised  all  over 
the  country;  that  he  has  noticed  a decided  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  that  “ there  is  a general  feeling  abroad  that  there  is  an 
amazing  lack  of  such  knowledge  ” and  that  “ the  Dutch  Reformed 
Synod,  in  its  last  session,  gave  expression  to  this  feeling  and  adopted 
a resolution  em})hasizing  the  point  and  pressing  for  amendment.”!! 
Mr.  Henderson,  of  Kimberley,  went  so  far  as  to  say ; “ The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  children  are  not  l)eing  taught  religion, ”§§  and  Mr. 
Eaton,  of  Peddie,  writes  that  “ religious  knowledge  is  at  a very  low 
ebb  among  our  children. ”H||  In  our  opinion  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  this. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  consequences  of  this  general  neglect  of 
religious  education,  but  it  is  right  to  consider  in  this  connection  the 
warning  sounded  by  Mr.  Oats,  Chairman  of  the  De  Beers  Company. 

“ Unfortunately,”  he  says,  “ I do  not  think  the  tone  of  our  schools — 
the  education  may  be  as  good  as  elsewhere — has  been  as  good  as  it 

* Regulations,  p.  79.  j Act  35,  1908,  § 18. 

I Adamson,  10,634-50  and  vide  Tiansvaal  Education  Department  Report,  1909-10,  p.  55. 

§ Adamson,  10,639  ; Free  State  Act  13,  1910,  § 21  A.  ill.  See,  for  instance,  Anders,  2,174 

**  Miss  Elton,  17,750.  ft  Mudie,  11,919.  8,415-7.  §§  Henderson,  *9,80“ 
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should  ue.  I feel  that  the  conduct  of  the  bo3^s  is  paid  less  attention 
to  than  it  should  be.  Mr.  Williams  has  referred  to  discipline  being 
very  ditlicult  to  maintain.  It  is  i)erhaps  best  described  as  a want  of 
respect  for  authority.”  Dr.  Marais  gave  his  great  authority  to  a still 
more  ominous  statement,  declaring  that  there  are  undoubted  signs 
of  the  invasion  of  this  country  by  a spirit  of  frigid  intellectualism 
such  as  is  generally  observed  where  education  is  divorced  from 
religion  and  is  as  a rule  accompanied  by  great  laxity  of  morals 
which  sweeps  away  the  national  spirit  and  the  individual  charac- 
ter.* The  reputation  justly  earned  by  certain  private  schools, 
where  more  attention  is  })aid  to  religion  and  where  a claim  is  suc- 
cessfully set  up  that  they  are  creating  a type  of  character  of  lasting 
value  to  the  country  is  a further  challenge  to  the  complacency  in  this 
matter. t 

We  are  not  i)repared  to  state  the  effects  of  the  general  neglect  of 
religion  in  our  system  of  public  education.  But  we  are  compelled 
to  recognise  that  the  system  of  law  and  regulations  as  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  various  educational  authorities  results  in  practice 
in  general  inattention  to  the  religious  and  moral  elements  of  educa- 
tion and  in  wide-spread  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  amounting  at 
times  to  something  like  the  paganisation  of  the  people,  and  likely  if 
not  checked  to  advance  and  increase  in  intensity. 

(e)  Dissatisfaction  with  the  present  System. 

Much  of  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  there  is  in  this  respect 
general  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  serious  minded  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  work  of  our  public  schools.  Mr.  A.  S.  du  Plessis, 
M.L.A.,  expressed  a view  held  by  many,  when  he  said:  “I  desire 
that  the  Bible  should  have  a position  of  honour  in  the  schools  and 
that  the  whole  education  should  be  in  a Christian  spirit. ”j;  Several 
Scliool  Boards  lay  great  stress  on  this,§  and  the  Stellenbosch  Board 
some  time  ago  appointed  a special  committee  to  consider  the  c^ues- 
tion  of  religious  and  moral  instruction. ||  All  the  principal 
churches  have  declared  in  favour  of  action.  In  1907  a Select  CTdiii- 
mittee  of  the  Cape  House  of  Assembly  unanimously  recommended 
the  introduction  of  moral  instruction  into  the  public  schools.  And 
there  are  man^"  teachers  who  feel  with  Miss  Murray,  of  Graaff- 
Reinet,  that  the  matter  is  one  of  tremendous  importance.* § ** 

(f)  Many-sided  Importance  of  Reliyious  and  Moral  Education. 

It  will  l)e  well  if  all  concerned  in  handling  this  question  will 

constantly  keep  in  mind  the  part  which  belongs  to  religious  and 
moral  education  in  the  formation  not  onlv  of  a strong  and  exalted 
character,  but  also  of  a vigorous  and  cultured  mind.  The  wisdom 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  times  cries  out  against  a merely  intel- 
lectual education.  Moreover,  considering  the  i)art  which  religion 
has  played  and  is  still  playing  in  the  life  of  mankind,  and 
the  intimate  connection  which  has  neaflv  alwa^-s  existed 
between  the  si)irit  of  culture  and  the  spirit  of  religion,  it 
is  ])lain  that  those  who  do  not  know  the  Scriptures  are 
debarred  from  understanding  much  of  the  secret  of  secular 
history,  secular  art,  secular  culture,  and  secular  institutions. 

* Marais,  8,439-43.  f See,  for  instance,  Conlon,  10,3.01-2.  J Du  Piessis,  13,<>76. 

§ For  instance  Tarka  and  Worcester  (divisional).  ||  Vide  Appendices,  p.  clxxxi.,  D 15. 

**  Miss  Murray,  16,464. 
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and  of  the  hearts  and  purposes  of  men,  and  are  in  fact  uneducated 
persons.  The  point  has  been  well  ex})ressed  by  a great  German 
scholar,  Dr.  Paulsen,  late  I'rofessor  of  ITiilosophy  at  Berlin.  “ There 
is  not  one  inch  of  historical  soil  but  has  felt  the  inlluence  of 
Christianity  and  the  Church.  If  therefore  w^e  consider  it  to  be  the 
inision  of  the  school  to  assist  the  rising  generation  in  finding  their 
bearings  amid  the  environment  in  which  they  live  and  are  some  day 
to  act,  and  if  we  admit  that  the  closest  and  most  actual  environment 
of  human  life  is  not  so  much  the  world  of  nature  as  of  history,  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  school  cannot  and  ought  not  to  shirk 
the  task  of  presenting  and  explaining  Christianity  as  a phenomenon 
of  historical  life.  . . . The  school  is  bound  to  treat  of  these 

thing's,  and  to  treat  them  as  something  that  has  no  less  actual  exist- 
ence than  the  physical  world,  and,  therefore,  like  the  latter,  calls  in 
the  first  place  not  for  criticism  but  for  conn)rehension  and  ap})re- 
ciation.  And  further,  to  present  that  great  experience  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  which  had  its  origin  nineteen  hundred  years  ago 
on  the  soil  of  Jewish  nationality,  thence  to  spread  gradually  over 
all  parts  of  the  world — not  only  accidentally,  say  in  the  course  of 
historical  instruction,  but,  as  far  as  possil)le,  in  systematical  form — 
must  accordingly  remain  an  indis})ensable  task  of  the  school,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  called  religious  instruction,  Christian  know- 
ledge, or  by  any  other  name.”* 

Finally  it  has  to  be  remembered  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
the  Bible  is  and  must  remain  the  only  great  book  familiar  to  the 
people — the  only  great  history,  the  only  great  literature,  the  only 
great  thinking  which  there  is  any  chance  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
knowing  thoroughly  enough  to  bear  it  about  in  their  pockets,  and 
in  their  hearts,  to  enlighten,  to  exalt,  and  to  sustain.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  Matthew  Arnold  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  making 
the  “ main  outlines  of  Bible  history,  and  the  getting  by  heart  a 
selection  of  the  finest  Bsalins,  the  most  interesting  })assages  from 
the  historical  and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
chief  parables,  discourses  and  exhortations  of  the  New,  a part  of  the 
regular  school  work.’T  “Some  will  say,  he  acted,  “that  what  we 
})ropose  is  but  a small  use  to  put  the  Bible  to ; yet  it  is  that  on  which 
all  higher  use  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  built,  and  its  adoption  is  the  only 
chance  for  saving  the  one  elevating  and  inspiring  element  in  the 
scanty  instruction  of  our  primary  schools  from  being  sacrificed  to  a 
politico-religious  difficulty.  There  was  no  Greek  school  in  which 
Ilonier  was  not  read;  cannot  our  poi)ular  schools,  with  their  narrow 
range  and  their  jejune  alimentation  in  secular  literature,  do  as 
much  for  the  Bible  as  the  Greek  schools  did  for  Homer.  ?”t 

This  question  has  still  to  be  i)ut  at  the  Cape.  In  our  public 
schools  the  place  of  the  Bible  is  at  best  that  of  an  occasional  visitor; 
in  many  it  has  no  place  at  all.  Believing  that  education  which  does 
not  directly  undertake  the  work  of  training  character  is  a perilous 
1)retence,  that  neglect  to  deal  justly  with  the  respective  claims  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  elements  to  sustenance  and  nourishment 
tends  to  produce  unbalanced  minds  and  characters,  and  that  without 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible  it  is  impossible  to  have  a rea- 
sonably intelligent  outlook  on  the  world,  we  advise  that  the  position 
of  the  Bible  in  our  public  schools  be  changed. 


* “German  Education,”  pp.  278-9.  f Report  on  Elementary  Schools,  pp.  151-2. 
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(g)  Suggested  Remedies. 

1.  Bible  Teaching. — As  far  back  as  1905  the  Zuid  Afrikaansche 
Onderwijzers  Unie  passed  a resolution  in  favour  of  making  Bible 
history  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum. - The  South  African 
Teachers’  Association,  in  its  original  official  reply  to  our  enquiry, 
expressed  itself  opposed  to  any  such  alteration  in  the  present 
system,!  but  many  of  the  leading  teachers  hold  very  different  views. 
For  exami)le  the  Principals  of  the  Queenstown  Public  Schools  re- 
commend that  moral  and  religious  instruction  should  be  given  by 
means  of  readers  with  knowledge  of  the  Bible  on  some  syllabus 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  London  schools. j;  Indeed  of  the  teachers 
who  were  de})uted  to  represent  the  Teachers’  Association  before  us, 
two — Mr.  Anders  and  Miss  Blel)y — make  a })oint  of  giving  religious 
instruction  in  their  own  schools,  but  did  not  express  an  opinion  as  to 
wliether  it  is  desirable  to  ])rovide  for  such  instruction  in  all 
schools,  § two  more — Mr.  Christo])her  and  Mrs.  Cowling — favour 
the  giving  of  definite  instruction,||  and  only  one — Mr.  Van  der  Spuy 
— ex])rpssed  the  o])inion  that  no  alteration  is  necessary,* § ** * * *  while  two 
])ast  ])residents  of  the  Association — Professor  Notcutt  and  Mr. 
Bourne — declared,  the  one  that  religious  instruction  should  be 
given ;tt  aud  the  other  that  there  could  be  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  in  giving  instruction  in  Bible  knowledge. j:j;  More- 
over, the  Association  has  wisely  allowed  itself  to  be  influenced  by 
the  remarkable  development  described  in  the  following  paragraph 
of  this  re]mrt,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  is  prepared  to  agree  to  a scheme  including 
in  the  ordinary  school  curriculum  not  only  Bible  teaching  but  also 
elementary  dogmatic  instruction,  both  to  be  given  by  the  teachers, 
the  latter  without  note  or  comment. §§  The  Zuid  Afrikaansche  On- 
derwijzers Unie  has  all  along  been  agreed  that  the  Bible  ought  to 
l)e  taught  in  the  schools;  and  on  the  whole  we  gather  that  quite 
half  the  teachers  of  the  country  are  strongly  in  favour  of  this,  and 
that  among  the  rest  there  is  very  little  serious  objection.  No  strong 
opinion  either  way  is  ex})ressed  by  the  Inspectors  generally. 

The  Protestant  Churches  are  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  the 
]n’incii)le  that  Bible  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  this  respect  there  appears  to  be  perfect  accord 
between  the  Dutch  Peformed  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Province 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  Congregational,  Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Churches  of  South  Africa. |jjl  We  are  informed  that  all 
these  Churches  have  expressed  their  concurrence  with  the  aims  of 
the  movement  for  more  systematic  and  effective  religious  teaching 
in  the  ])ul)lic  schools  of  the  Cape  Province.***  From  an  educational 
])oint  of  view  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  possible  to  give  religious  in- 
struction wdthout  giving  it  a denominational  colour.  It  is  not  quite 
equally  clear  that  it  is  possible  to  give  children  denominational 
instruction  which  reaches  their  minds.  We  have  already  shown 
that  prior  to  T865  Bible  teaching  ^vas  regularly  given  in  the  schools 
of  the  Cape  for  many  years.! tt  Where  it  is  given  to-day  no  trouble 
is  experienced  and  in  the  Transvaal,  where  it  is  given  by  the 

* Appendix,  p.  cxiv.,  C .^.  t Appendix,  p.  cxii.,  C 2,  2 A.  t Appendix,  p.  cxviii.,  2 A (h). 

§ 2,  173  IT  and  2,808  fP.  ||  12,8.58  flf  and  Appendix,  p.  cxxvi.,  2 A (h). 

**  Appendix,  p.  cxxxvii..  2 A (h).  ff  2,659.  9,433. 

§§  Since  this  was  written  the  Conference  of  the  Association  has  been  held  and  a resolution  carried  to 

refer  the  scheme  to  the  local  branches  for  further  consideration  with  a view  to  discussion  at  the  Conference 
in  1912.  {Education  Newu,  July,  1911.') 

II H Jenkins,  19,226  IT.  ***  Letter  from  Dr.  Jenkins.  ttt  Sub-section  a. 

Ilarvie,  19,133-5  ; Miss  Murray,  16,145  ff. 
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ordinary  teachers,  but  they  may  request  to  he  relieved  of  the  duty, 
not  one  single  such  reqiu'sl  has  been  made,  and  the  Director  reports 
that  “ there  has  I)een  no  ditticulty  in  putting  the  religious  clauses  of 
the  Act  into  operation.”*  As  to  the  possibility  of  making  denomina- 
tional instruction  conq)rehensible  to  children,  Mr.  Adamson,  Director 
of  Education  in  the  Transvaal,  says  : “ 1 do  not  believe  a child  up  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  understands  dogma  even  if  you  talk  dogma  to 
him,  and  teachers  generally  know  that  if  they  talk  dogma  to  a child 
of  that  age  they  are  stepping  outside  the  bounds  of  what  a pupil  can 
understand.  ...  In  })ractice  teachers  find  they  cannot  teach 
dogiiia.  There  is  a story  to  tell,  and  there  are  certain  religious  and 
moral  lessons  to  lie  drawn  from  that  story.  These  are  simple  Bible 
truths  and  lessons,  and  the  moment  they  become  unsimple  and  dog- 
matic, from  that  moment  the  child  parts  company  with  the 
teacher.”!  Many  memliers  of  the  Gerefornieerde  Kerk  hold  that 
it  is  not  the  province  of  the  State  to  give  religious  instruction,:];  Imt 
none  of  the  witnesses  rejiresenting  them  maintained  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  co-0})erating  wdth  other 
I’rotestant  Churches  in  regard  to  religious  teaching. § 

The  case  of  the  lioman  Catholic  (diurch  is  different.  That 
Church  holds  as  a })rimary  pninciple  that  the  Bible  must  only  lie 
taught  by  the  Catholic  Church,  which  it  believes  to  be  the  infallible 
Church. II  It  is  therefore  inijiossible  to  secure  its  co-operation  in 
regard  to  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
or  indeed  in  regard  to  any  system  of  iiublic  schools  at  all  except  in 
jilaces  too  small  to  maintain  sejiarate  denominational  schools, 
where  if  there  is  to  be  a school  at  all  it  must  be  one  representing  all 
denominations.* § **  The  same  applies,  as  far  as  religious  instruction 
is  concerned,  to  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans.  It  will,  however,  be 
seen  that  the  vast  pre])onderance  of  oiiinion  is  in  favour  of  giving 
Bible  instruction  in  the  schools,  sid)ject  to  a conscience  clause;  that 
there  is  very  little  o])position  to  this,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
anticipate  serious  difficulty  in  the  schools  if  this  plan  is  adopted. 

2.  Bogniatic  Instruction. — In  October,  1909  the  Synods  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  South 
Africa  I)oth  met  in  Cape  Towm.  Both  discussed  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving the  arrangements  for  religious  and  moral  instruction  in  the 
schools,  and  a joint  committee  was  api)ointed  to  draft  a syllabus  in 
conjunction,  if  possible,  with  the  representatives  of  other  Churches. 
The  Congregational,  Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Churches  of  South  Africa  have  co-o])erated  and  appointed  delegates 
to  serve  on  the  joint  committee,  which  has  adopted  unanimously 
for  use  in  the  schools  a Catechism  based  on  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism.! t 

In  the  last  sul)-section  we  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adamson, 
Director  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal, — that  dogmatic  instruction 
i,  not  intelligible  to  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 
There  is  no  doubt,  some  anxiety  on  this  ])oint  on  the  part  of  some 
teachers  who  take  an  earnest  interest  in  religious  teaching.  Miss 
Elton,  of  Uitenhage,  for  example,  considers  that  the  extracts  from 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Catechism 
now  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  Protestant  Churches,  ought  not  to 
be  taught  belo’w  Standard  V. ;j:j;  and  Miss  Stevenson,  of  Port  Eliza- 
beth, says  that  the  questions  are  beyond  the  children.  “You  could 


* Report,  1909-10,  p.  .55.  t Adamson,  10.6,S3-4.S.  J Snyman,  13.71.3. 

§ Snyman,  1.3,749.  ||  Colgan.  7,803.  **  Colgan,  7,805. 

tf  Marais,  8,353  ; Wirgman,  17,244  ; Jenkins,  19,226  ff..  Appendix,  p.  xxxiii..  All.  H Miss  Elton,  17,772. 
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not  teach  them  to  understand  them,  you  could  only  teach  them 
words,  and  that  would  be  harmful  to  the  children.* 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  doubt  the  signihcance  of  the  fact 
that  the  official  delegates  of  Churches  representing,  on  their  reli- 
gious side,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Cape  Province  have 
agreed  on  a scheme  of  dogmatic  teaching.  The  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education  appears  to  see  no  o()jection  to  introducing  a 
syllabus.  Before  the  agreement  between  the  Churches  was  com- 
pleted he  said ; “ It  is  a big  question,  but  supposing  that  the 

Churches  could  possil)ly  agree  with  regard  to  the  syllabus,  it  might 
be  tried.”! 

3.  Moral  Teaching. — ^The  liev.  P.  Balmforth  laid  before  the  Com- 
mission with  great  force  the  views  of  the  English  Moral  Instruction 
Eeague.!  He  contends  that  there  is  danger  of  losing  the  concrete 
moral  lesson  in  the  abstract  teaching  of  religion,  and  that  this  ought 
to  be  corrected,  and  he  points  out  that  similar  views  have  been 
ado})ted  by  many  educational  administrators  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  Jamaica,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  India  and  Japan. § 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  evidence  before  us  that  these 
o})inions  have  as  yet  gained  much  foothold  at  the  Cape,  and  there  is 
a general  feeling,  which  we  share,  that  no  good  can  come  of  teaching 
morality  in  entire  separation  from  other  elements  in  human  life  and 
especially  religion.  But  in  the  Free  State  the  law  provides  for  in- 
struction in  “ Bible  History  and  Morals  ”||  and  the  official  view  of  the 
De})artnient  there  is  “ that  attention  should  be  paid  not  only  to 
Ijarren  Bible  histoiy,  but  also  to  morals.”**  In  the  Transvaal  also 
Mr.  Adamson  declared  in  favour  of  the  dehnite  teaching  of  topics 
containing  Christian  morals, ft  and  Mr.  Balmforth  contemplates  a 
system  in  which  teachers  imbued  with  knowledge  of  the  Bible  would 
give  ethical  instruction  with  illustrations  mainly  derived  from  the 
Bible,  so  that  this  moral  instruction  would  really  be  Biblical  instruc- 
tion systematized.!!.  Mr.  Balmforth  does  not  suggest  that  this  in- 
struction should  take  the  place  of  religious  instruction,  but  that  it 
should  be  introduced  and  linked  on  to  religious  instruction,  at  the 
same  time  retaining  a separate  place  in  the  curriculum.  § § 

4.  Inspection. — We  have  already  alluded  to  the  question  of  in 

si)ection  as  it  affects  religious  teaching.  This  is  no  new  discovery. 
Matthew  Arnold  put  the  facts  with  undisputed  accuracy.  “ That 
this  or  any  other  branch  of  instruction  will  be  really  provided  for  by 
the  Sunday-school  no  serious  educationist  believes ; but  neither  is  it 
really  jirovided  for  if  it  is  withdrawn  from  inspection.  . . . The 

other  day  in  a school  where  the  managers  were  so  solicitous  for  this 
instruction  that  they  begged  me  to  hear  and  take  part  in  an  ex- 
amination in  it ; the  question  was  asked  in  the  boys’  school,  Of 
whom  was  it  said,  ‘ Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  no  guile,’ 
and  who  said  it?”  Not  a boy  could  tell.  The  same  question  was 
asked  in  the  girls’  school  in  the  afternoon  with  the  same  result.  This 
does  not  surprise  me,  for  it  follows  naturally  from  the  Bible  know- 
ledge of  the  children  being  wholly  excluded  from  the  matters  which 
apjiear  in  the  school’s  ins])ection.”  He  accordingly  urged  that 
regular  Bible  instruction  should  be  “ a i)art  of  the  regular  school 
work,  to  be  sul)mitted  to  insi^ection  and  to  be  seen  in  its  strength  or 
weakness  like  any  other. ”|||| 

* Miss  Stevenson,  17,372.  f Muir,  .575.  J Balmforth,  8,558  if.  § Balmforth,  8.587. 

II  Act  13,  1910,  6 (f),  1.  **  Knothe,  11,197,  ft  Adamson,  10,602.  ' Balmforth,  8.584-6. 

§§  Balmforth,  8,579.  ||||  Reports  on  Elementary  Schools,  pp.  151-52. 


Nor  has  it  ever  been  a secret  that  the  Bible  is  inevitably  neg- 
lected in  our  schools  in  consequence  of  the  concentration  of  atten- 
tion on  the  inspectors’  examinations  in  which  it  has  no  ])lace.  The 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa  has  drawn 
attention  to  this,  and  asked  for  reform*  Asked  whether  he 
thought  that  the  teaching  of  religion  is  crowded  out  by  ins})ection, 
Dr.  Jenkins  re])lied : “ That  is  the  natural  tendency,  if  it  is  officially 
ignored”;!  and  when  asked  whether  he  did  not  think  that  the 
school  system  was  very  liberal  in  res})ect  of  religious  instruction,  he 
answered:  “Its  results  ai)pear  to  me  to  be  ])urely  negative. In 
mission  schools,  where  the  influence  of  the  managers  naturally 
tends  to  counteract  the  negative  influence  of  the  systems,  matters  are 
better,,  and  Archdeacon  Brooke  gave  evidence  to  show  that  as  a 
result  of  this  the  coloured  ])eople  in  some  ])arts  know  the  Bible  far 
better  than  the  Euroi)eans.  “ I have  taken  children  out  of  the 
Public  School  and  children  out  of  the  Mission  School  and  set  them 
the  same  examination;  the  Mission  School  children  all  })assed, 
and  the  Public  School  children  all  failed. ”§  The  effect  of  the 
system  of  inspection  in  this  connection  may  be  seen  in  the  evidence 
of  Miss  Murray,  of  Graaff-Reinet,  who  said  that  the  teachers  were 
so  bound  by  inspection  that  any  work  done  for  inspection  had  to  l)e 
done  before  any  other  work,  and  that  as  a result  in  most  schools 
religion  was  made  less  of  and  thought  less  of  than  subjects  that  are 
inspected.il 

The  Montague  School  Board  urges  that  religious  instruction 
should  be  inspected  either  by  the  ordinary  insj)ectors  or  by  special 
inspectors,**  and  Mr.  Sinton,  of  Burghersdorp,  suggested  that  the 
work  could  be  done  either  by  the  Ins])ector  or  by  the  Ministers  of 
religion. tt  A similar  recommendation  in  regard  fo  native  schools 
was  made  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Native  Education  in  lOOS.jj: 
It  was  made  because  the  Committee  found  that  “ this  most  import- 
ant subject  is  too  freciiiently  neglected  in  native  schools  because  it 
forms  no  i)art  of  the  work  tested  by  the  inspectors,  on  whose  judg- 
ment the  scholastic  reputation  of  the  pupil,  the  teacher  and  the 
school  immediately  depends.” 

In  the  other  Provinces  the  i)osition  is  different  because  in  the 
first  place  the  system  of  inspection  is  more  liberal  and  in  the  second 
religious  instruction  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  schools. 
In  the  Transvaal  in  particular  the  inspectors  appear  to  take  a lively 
interest  in  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  and  to  attach  great 
importance  to  it.§§  We  ma}^  add  that  the  inspection  of  religious 
instruction  woud  be  no  new  thing  in  this  Province,  as  Dr.  Innes,  the 
first  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  regarded  it  as  a matter 
of  course  that  he  should  ins2:)ect  the  schools  personally  in  this 
particular.llll 

5.  The  Teachers. — The  “ right  of  entry,”  that  is,  ])ermission  to 
ministers  of  religion  to  come  into  the  public  schools  to  teach  their 
S2)ecial  doctrines  to  the  children  Ijelonging  to  their  denominations, 
is  asked  for  by  many  ])ersons  whose  opinions  com2:)el  respect.  The 
jioint  was  jiressed  upon  us  by  Archdeacon  Brooke.***  Tire  system 
works  satisfactorily;  for  instance,  at  King  William’s  Town,ttt  and 
Mr.  Bournejjj;  and  Mr.  Henderson,§  § § both  Principals  of  Pulffic 
Schools  at  Kimberley,  and  the  former  a past  President  of  the 
Teachers’  Association,  both  approve  of  it  thoroughly.  But 

* Jenkins,  2,537.  t Jenkins,  2,538.  J Jenkins,  2,618.  § Brooke,  5,614.  ||  Miss  Murray,  16,486-7. 

**  Appendix,  p.  clxiv.,  2A  (h).  ff  Sinton,  13,972.  Report,  § 10.  §§  Adam.son,  10,671-3. 

III!  Commission,  1861.  Innes,  113.  ***  Brooke,  6,551  ff.  5,467  ft.  fft  Sutton,  13,252. 

tit  9.424  ff.  §§§9,797-9. 
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in  the  first  place  there  is  a great  deal  of  evidence, 
including  that  of  the  representatives  of  the  Education 
JJepartments  in  all  the  other  Erovinces,* **  to  show  that  as 
a rule  the  system,  which  was  tried  in  the  Transvaal  and  Free 
State,  does  not  work  well,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  evident  that 
it  cannot  work  at  ail  except  in  towns,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
ministers  of  religion  to  give  instruction  regularly  in  country  schools, 
many  of  which  may  be  a day’s  or  two  days’  journey  from  head- 
quarters. It  is  thus  lolain  that  the  proposed  right  of  entry,  which 
already  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  given  by  school  committees, 
could  not,  even  if  it  were  made  independent  of  school  committees, 
provide  for  the  country  as  a whole. 

If  the  country  is  in  earnest  about  religious  instruction  it  must 
provide  that  the  ordinary  teachers  shall  be  competent  to  give  it.  It 
does  not  follow  that  in  large  schools  every  teacher  should  be  able 
to  give  it,  and  it  is  found  in  Natal  that  there  are  always  enough 
teachers  who  can  teach  the  subject,  even  though  no  enquiry  on  the 
point  is  made  when  teachers  are  appointed.!  The  same  experience 
is  recorded  at  Cape  Townj;  and  Graaff-Reinet.  § But  it  is  felt  by  all, 
including  those  to  whom  we  have  referred,  that  the  subject  ought 
not  to  be  taught  except  by  teachers  thoroughly  competent  to  give  it. 

If,  therefore,  religious  instruction  is  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
our  system  of  public  education,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  it 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  teachers’  course,  and  that  committees 
ought  to  be  free  to  ascertain  whether  candidates  for  vacancies  on 
their  teaching  staffs  are  competent  to  give  Bible  instruction.  It 
would  be  plainly  improper  to  make  membership  of  any  particular 
Church  a condition  of  appointment.  There  is  unquestionable 
wisdom  in  the  view  held  by  many  and  expressed  by  Professor 
Moorrees  as  follows : “ I attach  importance  much  more  to  the  general 
character  of  the  teachers  than  to  the  religious  instruction  given.” 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  danger  lurks  in  meticulous  exam- 
ination of  teachers’  creeds. ||  What  is  needed,  together  with  ability 
to  teach,  is  a sound  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  a simple  reverence. 
In  this  matter  of  tolerance  it  is  imjiossible  to  dissent  from  the 
doctrine  of  Cromwell : “ Take  heed  of  being  sharp,  or  too  easily 
sharpened  by  others,  against  those  to  wdiom  you  can  object  little, 
l)ut  that  they  square  not  with  you  in  every  opinion  concerning 
matters  of  religion.”^*  As  regards  training  teachers,  it  seems  clear 
that  if  the  State  decides  in  favour  of  making  religious  instruction 
])art  of  the  work  of  the  schools  it  is  bound  to  make  jirovision  in  its 
training  course  for  supplying  teachers  who  are  competent  to  give 
the  requisite  instruction. 

(h)  Recommendations. 

(a)  It  a])pears  to  us  that  the  case  in  favour  of  making  Bible 
teaching  an  integral  part  of  the  school  course,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  usual  conscience  clause,  is  unanswerable.  A syllabus  should 
l)e  drawn  iq),  Imt.  as  in  the  Transvaal,!  t teachers  who  desire  to  alter 
the  syllabus  should  be  free  to  do  so  subject  to  the  ap])roval  of  the 
inspector  and,  we  would  add,  fhe  principal  and  school  committee. 
Teachers  should  be  free  to  give  simple  explanations  of  the  Scripture. 

* Adainsion,  10,002-1  a ; I^r.oth®,  11,210-9  ; Mndie,  11.877.  tMudie,  11,917-18. 
t XeethliiiiT,  6,262-8.  § Mis-!  Murray.  10, 11.5  ff. 

II  At  its  Conference  in  1911  the  South  African  Teichers'  Afsociation  unanimously  resolved  -‘  that  more 
stringent  regulations  are  needed  to  prevent  enquiry  into  a teacher’s  religious  beliefs  before  his  appoint- 
ment or  interference  with  the  teacher  on  that  account  afterwar.’s.”  {Educntionnl  Xews,  July,  1911.) 

**  Letter  to  Major-General  Crawford.  tt  Regulations,  p.  18. 
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The  various  Churches  and  the  Teachers’  Associations  should  be 
invited  to  co-operate  with  representatives  of  the  Department  in 
drawing  up  a syllabus.  Until  lliis  has  been  done  we  recommend 
that  the  syllabus  proposed  by  the  recent  Conference  of  Churches 
should  be  provisionally  adoi)ted. 

{b)  As  regards  dogmatic  instruction  we  recognise  .that  there  is 
more  serious ditficulty.  The  regulation  which  permits  managers 
to  provide  for  religious  instruction  during  school  hours  will  need 
alteration.  If  Bible  teaching  is  made  part  of  the  curriculum  it  will 
automatically  become  part  of  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to 
provide  for  it,  and  tlie  regulation  will  have  to  be  altered  so  as  to 
apply  to  religious  instruction  beyond  that  which  is  part  of  the 
ordinary  course.  What  is  required  can  be  done  by  repealing  the 
regulation  of  1886  and  substituting  the  following:  “It  shall  be 
lawful  for  school  committees  to  provide  for  religious  instruction  in 
addition  to  that  which  forms  part  of  the  ordinary  school  course 
either  during  or  outside  the  ordinary  hours  of  instruction,  but  no 
scholar  shall,  without  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  be 
compelled  to  attend  when  such  instruction  is  given.”  In  view  of 
the  agreement  effected  between  five  great  Churches  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Teachers’  Associations,  we  are  prepared  to  advise  that  the 
learning  without  comment  of  the  catechism  drawn  up  by  them  in 
concert  be  made  part  of  the  ordinary  school  work  in  Standards  IV., 
V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  subject  to  a conscience  clause. 

(c)  We  are  not  prepared  to  advocate  the  giving  of  moral  teaching 
as  a separate  subject;  but  we  strongly  advise  that  a resolute  attem}ff 
be  made  to  make  Bible  teaching  include  definite  instruction  in 
Christian  ethics,  and  that  the  same  committee  which  draws  up  the 
syllabus  be  requested  to  draw  up  also  a set  of  suggestions  for 
teachers  as  to  the  wisest  method  of  teaching  the  subject. 

(d)  It  is  our  opinion  that  no  change  which  leaves  the  present 
system  of  inspection  unreformed  will  be  effective,  that  the  religious 
instruction  which  is  included  in  the  general  curriculum  should  be 
inspected  but  not  examined,  and  that  in  case  there  is  any  reason 
for  doing  so  the  Department  should  make  special  arrangements  for 
such  inspection. 

(e)  Committees  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  making  such 
enquiries  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  candi- 
dates for  appointment  as  meml^ers  of  their  teaching  staffs  are 
capable  of  giving  Bible  instruction,  but  it  should  be  unlawful  tO' 
make  memlrership  of  any  Church  a condition  of  appointment  to  a 
public  school,  and  care  should  be  taken,  l)y  arranging  that  religious 
instruction  shall  be  given  by  the  teachers  most  competent  to  give  it, 
to  secure  on  the  one  hand  that  the  instruction  shall  be  efficient,  and 
on  the  other  that  capable  teachers  conscientiously  averse  from  giving 
such  instruction  shall  not  find  themselves  debarred  from  serving  in 
the  public  schools.  As  regards  new  teachers,  a course  on  the  lines 
of  tliat  recommended  for  the  schools  should  be  included  in  the 
curriculum  for  the  second  and  third  class  teachers’  examinations, 
and  every  certificate  issued  should  show  whether  the  holder  has 
])assed  in  the  subject  or  not.  A simple  course  in  ethics  should  also 
i)e  included  in  the  curriculum  for  teachers’  certificates. 

(/)  We  would  further  recommend  that  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  grants  are  available  for  denominational  hostels  designed  for 
pupils  in  public  schools  as  for  boarding  departments,  wherever 
there  is  reasonable  likelihood  that  such  hostels  will  meet  a general 
demand.* 


*Vide  Muir,  469-70  and  19,.598-9.  Bain,  6,7.52-9. 
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(i)  Spoilt. 

Sport  occupies  so  large  a place  in  the  public  attention,  extreme 
views  in  regard  to  it  are  so  prevalent,  and  its  real  importance  is  so 
great,  that  a few  words  on  the  subject  seem  to  be  called  for.  There 
is  a tendency  at  the  present  time  to  set  an  exaggerated  value  on 
athleticism  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  to  put  athletic  success  above  the 
ganie.t 

A Ijroad  distinction  must  be  made  between  genuine  sport  and 
what  may  be  called  second-hand  sport.  Of  the  latter  very  little  is 
all  that  can  be  approved  in  young  people.  That  there  should  be 
many  spectators  to  watch  such  exhibitions  of  skill,  strength,  and 
spirit  as  are  to  be  seen  in  matches  between  representative  teams  is 
not  in  our  opinion  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  an  unmixed  evil  when 
young  people  make  attendance  at  these  displays  almost  a profession 
and  are,  as  it  were,  sportsmen  by  proxy,  indulging  without  restraint 
in  a vicarious  athleticism.  It  should  be  the  business  of  all  con- 
cerned to  discourage  this,  and  to  make  sure  that  all  young  people 
occupy  a due  part  of  their  time  and  energy  in  whatever  sports  or 
other  outdoor  ]nirsuits  are  best  suited  to  their  individual  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  real  s]Dort  in  the  formation 
of  character  is  very  great.  The  thorough  exercising  of  the  body  is 
a dutv  v.diich  cannot  be  neglected  by  the  young  without  peril.  Nor 
can  any  other  form  of  exercise  compete  with  games  as  a discipline 
not  only  for  the  hand  and  the  eye,  but  also  for  the  faculty  of  swift 
and  decisive  judgment  and  unhesitating  translation  into  action,  and 
for  those  fine  qualities  of  heart  and  character  which  Burke  called  a 
])roud  submission  and  a dignified  obedience,  and  which  the  French 
have  taught  us  to  call  esprit  de  corps.  These  things  have  always 
extorted  the  admiration  of  observers.  We  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
some  remarks  of  Professor  Sieper  on  the  occasion  of  a visit  of 
German  students  to  London  in  1910.  Speaking  of  the  points  of 
distinctive  excellence  in  British  education,  he  referred  particularly 
to  s])ort.  He  said  : 

“ The  school  games,  to  which  a great  deal  of  time  was 
devoted,  develo])ed  not  only  health  of  body  but  strength  of 
will ; they  demanded  ])ower  of  clear  observation  and  quick 
decision;  they  helped  to  overcome  cowardice  and  indolence, 
to  develop  endurance,  chivalry,  and  comradeship ; they 
tended  to  keep  the  fancy  of  youth  off  unwholesome  subjects. 
One  point  overlooked  in  Germany  was  that  in  England  much 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  games  rested  on  the  scholars 
themselves.  In  cricket  and  football,  a teacher,  like  every 
other  member  of  the  team,  had  to  obey  the  captain,  who  was 
one  of  his  own  scholars.  It  was  this  feature,  organisation 
maintained  by  the  scholars  themselves,  that  made  school 
games  so  valuable  in  education.  Such  games  developed  not 
only  the  iiower  to  lead  and  command,  Imt  the  spirit  of  volun- 
tary submission.  The  British  attitude  towards  games  was 
being  more  and  more  adopted  in  Germany,  where  it  was  felt 
that  more  should  be  done  to  develoi)  public  spirit  in  schools.”!  ■ 

In  this  connection  two  ])oints  deserve  to  be  emphasized.  In  the 
first  idace,  it  should  be  more  generally  recognised  that  not  only  is 
the  game  worth  incomparably  more  than  victory,  but  the  real  prize 
often  lielongs  to  the  second-rate  player,  who  may  show  hner  qualities 


* VU’e  Muir,  1,189-94,  ride  Du  Plessis,  13,702. 
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of  mind  and  character  than  an  athlete  far  superior  physically.  In 
this  sense  also  the  race  is  not  always  lo  the  swift.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  a grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  best  training  is 
provided  for  all  by  one  or  two  games.  Variety  is  needed  to  suit 
the  variety  of  constitutions  ami  tem])eraments.  Teachers  and 
others  should  in  all  cases  make  it  their  business,  as  many  do  now, 
to  exercise  over  the  si)orts  of  the  scholars  wise  supervision  which 
will  not  interfere  with  the  res])onsihility  of  the  scholars  themselves, 
hut  will  ensure  that  as  far  as  ])ossi))le  every  scholar  is  adequately 
hut  not  excessively  engaged  in  the  s])ort  or  other  outdoor  recreation 
best  suited  to  his  or  her  case. 

24.  Fostering  'patriotism. 

(a)  Reasons  for  action. 

Patriotism  is  defined  as  love  of,  or  zealous  devotion  to,  one’s  own 
country.*  It  is,  in  a sense,  a natural  instinct,  hut  only  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  same  can  he  said  of  religion  and  morality,  of  love 
of  knowledge,  and  of  other  virtues.  All  these  things  require  to  he 
cultivated,  and  patriotism  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Certainly 
zealous  devotion  to  one’s  country  is  not  invariably  produced  by 
abstract  human  nature  left  to  itself.  There  are  grave  reasons  foV 
thinking  that  the  quickening  of  public  spirit  is  a matter  which 
claims  and  deserves  the  earnest  attention  of  all  concerned  in  the 
direction  of  public  education,  and  ought  to  be  one  of  the  main  ol)jects 
to  be  kept  in  view  throughout.  The  country  which  is  the  object  of 
South  African  patriotism  is  perhaps  the  town  or  district  as  ])art  of 
the  Province,  perhaps  the  Province  as  part  of  the  Union,  but 
certainly  the  Union  as  part  of  the  Empire.  The  understanding,  and 
still  more  the  heart  of  the  young  South  African  has  to  be  bTought  up 
to  a sense  of  his  birthright  as  a citizen  of  South  Africa  and  of  the 
Empire;  to  a full  consciousness  that  the  ideals  thus  presented  to 
him,  so  far  from  conflicting,  both  alike  draw  him  in  one  direction, 
and  to  a devoted  and  loyal  attachment  to  both.  As  time  goes  on 
any  difficulties  there  may  now  be  in  this  connection  will  no  doubt 
naturally  diminish.  At  present  it  would  be  affectation  to  ignore 
them,  and  we  think  it  our  duty  to  insist  at  the  outset  on  the  necessity 
of  caution  and  of  the  tenderest  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  population  now  coalescing,  Init  not  yet  altogether  one, 
and  of  large  tolerance  founded  on  mufual  respect  and  good  feeling. 

The  example  of  Germany,  where  deliberate  efforts  to  produce  a 
national  spirit  have  been  made  during  the  last  century,  and  have 
been  crowned  with  triumphant  success,  cannot  fail  to  occur 
to  the  minds  of  South  African  educationists.  The  long  wave  of 
national  effort  which  made  the  present  German  Empire  was  felt 
from  the  first  throughout  the  range  of  public  education  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  University,  where  a century  ago  Fichte 
proclaimed  an  exalted  patriotism  as  less  a necessary  condition  of  a 
worthy  view  of  philosophy  and  life.  The  great  philosophic  teacher 
of  his  day,  he  said:  “We  have  traced  everything  great  and  noble  in 
man  to  this — that  he  lose  his  own  personal  existence  in  the  life  of 
the  Race;  devote  his  own  life  to  the  purposes  of  the  Race;  labour, 
endure,  suffer,  and,  if  need  be,  die  as  a sacrifice  to  the  Race.”t  It 
may  be  that  in  Germany  this  has  led  to  an  excessive  dominance  of 
the  State  which  contrasts  to  disadvantage  with  the  ordered  liberty 


* New  Englhh  Dictionary  (Oxford). 

t Characteriefics  of  the  Present  Age,  Fichte’s  Popular  Works  (translated  by  Dr.  Smith),  Vol.  II.,  p.  284. 
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of  the  British  Empire,  but  patriotic  purpose  is  no  less  consistent  with 
freedom  than  with  a system  of  State  control,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
patriotic  effort  which  made  Germany  cannot  fail  to  l)e  an  inspiration. 
Speaking  of  the  time  of  Von  Hum])oldt,  Professor  Paulsen  says: 
“Never  have  the  souls  of  men  l)een  so  deei)ly  stirred  Ijy  the  idea  of 
raising  the  whole  existence  of  mankind  to  a higher  level.  . . . 

It  was  a case  of  regenerating  the  German  nation by  reju- 

venating it  from  within,  from  the  inmost  depths  of  its  nature,  thereby 
enal)ling  it  to  restore  its  own  external  or  political  existence.”* 

Although  South  Africa  has  already  achieved  political  Union, 
it  would  be  unworthy  to  ignore  the  fact  that  something  of  the  task 
wliich  confronted  Germany  a hundred  years  ago  confronts  us  now, 
and  that  there  is  now  in  South  Africa  something  of  the  spirit  which 
made  Germany.  The  creation  of  national  solidarity  is,  in  fact,  the 
task  of  the  future,  and  if  our  public  schools  do  not  assist  in  that  task 
Ijy  impressing  the  plastic  hearts  and  minds  of  the  children  with  the 
sense  that  alt  their  work  is  animated  by  a spirit  of  lofty  patriotism, 
and  that  the  very  air  of  the  schools  is  impregnated  by  the  same 
si)irit,  then  not  only  are  they  failing  to  do  what  may  fairly  be 
ex])ected  of  them,  but  they  are  separating  themselves  from  the  real 
life  of  the  people. 

There  is  also  this  to  be  said.  Education  is  often  nothing,  or 
less  than  nothing,  if  it  is  not  the  education  of  the  whole  personality. 
There  is  therefore  a dangerous  flaw  in  any  system  of  education  wUich 
forgets  the  generous  loyalty  of  youth  and  neglects  to  stimulate  and 
direct  it.  Eor  these  reasons  we  consider  that  something  very 
different  from  a ])assive  and  supine  attitude  is  required. 

(b)  Object  and  method  jiroposed. 

The  object  to  l)e  kept  in  view  throughout  in  this  regard  is  the 
creation  of  pul)lic  spirit.  While  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
say  that  the  Cape  as  a whole  is  conspicuously  lacking  in  this  respect, 
and  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that,  considering  the  very 
consideral:)le  amount  of  pu])lic  service  voluntarily  and  gratuitously 
rendered  in  this  Province,  no  such  charge  could  be  sustained,  we 
recognise  that  public  service  is  rendered  i)y  few,  and  that  here,  as 
elsewhere  there  prevails  too  widely  a spirit  of  apathy  in  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  the  community  as  a whole,  such  as  can  only  be  due  to 
a want  of  that  overmastering  social  instinct  which  admits  no 
distinction  between  the  interest  of  the  public  and  our  own,  or  if  it 
admits  it  at  all  admits  it  only  to  lay  down  the  Roman  principle  that 
the  interests  of  the  State  come  first,  our  family  second,  our  own 
last.  The  fostering  of  this  spirit  is,  in  our  judgment,  a worthy  object 
for  the  officers  of  ]ml)lic  education  to  ]mrsue,  and  one  which  can  no 
more  l)e  neglected  without  loss  than  others  which  with  this  make 
u]i  the  ideal  of  perfect  education. 

But  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  indirect  methods  are  far 
more  efficacious  than  direct  methods,  and  that  wdiile  the  precepts 
of  ]iatriotism  may  on  occasion  be  directly  inculcated,  a much  more 
efficacious  method  of  procedure  is  to  draw  the  hearts  of  the  children 
to  love  their  country  with  the  devoted  affection  which  naturally 
s])rings  from  intimate  knowledge  and  understanding  of  it,  and  to 
trust  the  seed  thus  ]fianfed  in  the  character  of  the  child  to  strike  root, 
and  in  due  season  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  action.  It  must  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a definite  effort  in  this  direction  at  any  rate  wherever, 


* “Geniian  Education,’'  p.  183, 
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as  in  ail  new  countries,  culture  must  to  some  extent  he  introduced 
from  the  mol  her  country  or  elsewhere,  and  it  certainly  is  necessary 
here,  where  use  is  often  made  of  books  and  papers  written  in  and 
with  a view  to  circumstances  unlike  those  of  South  Africa  in  such 
a way  as  to  miss  not  only  the  heart  hut  also  the  understanding  of 
the  South  African  child,  and  thus  to  fail  not  only  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  ])atriotism,  hut  also  to  quicken  the  intelligence,  which  can 
only  be  stimulated  by  conducting  the  mind  of  the  child  from  the 
starting  point  of  the  world  he  knows. 

As  an  instance  of  the  necessity  we  siieak  of,  we  may  mention 
that  in  one  of  the  smaller  schools  at  Kakamas  we  found  hanging 
upon  the  wall  a chart  commending  Good  Manners,  in  our  judgment 
admirably  conceived.  It  was  based  on  the  rules  of  the  Children’s- 
National  Guild  of  Courtesy,  and  included  the  following  precept : 

“ In  the  Street. — Do  not  annoy  shopkeepers  by  loitering  at  their  shop 
doors  and  windows.  Do  not  make  slides  on  the  pavement,  nor 
throw  orange  peel  there;  dangerous  accidents  often  result  from  these 
practices.”  Such  things,  trifling  in  themselves,  tend  to  give  a 
foreign  flavour  to  the  whole,  and  to  create  unconsciously  in  the 
child’s  mind  an  unfortunate  sense  of  alienation  between  education 
and  life,  whereas  the  alteration  of  a few  words  would  give  the 
necessary  local  colour.  Such  au  alteration,  we  may  observe, 
while  changing  the  words  of  the  original,  would  result  in  a much 
closer  approximation  to  the  spirit,  which  is  one  of  live  good  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  child  rather  than  of  imitative  agility. 

There  is  a great  need  for  caution  in  order  to  make  sure  that  in 
the  choice  of  reading  books  and  text-books  in  arithmetic  and  science 
due  acccount  is  taken  of  the  circumstances  of  the  children.  As 
regards  reading  books,  much  of  the  difliculty  of  the  question  will 
disappear  as  South  African  literature,  whether  English  or  Dutch, 
develops,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  many  text-books  are  now 
written  in  South  Africa.  School  authorities  will  do  well  to  watch 
what  is  done  in  both  these  matters,  and  to  utilise  South  African 
material  as  far  as  possible.  For  this  reason  we  are  anxious  that 
South  African  writers  should  be  found  who  are  careful  to  produce 
school  books  that  are  broad-minded,  patriotic  and  loyal  in  tone,  and 
sympathetic  to  all  classes  of  the  community;  for  such  alone  will 
encourage  the  patriotism  at  which  we  aim.  It  is  not  less  important 
that  a feature  should  be  made  of  object-lessons,  elementary  science, 
geography  and  history,  and  that  the  teaching  of  all  these  subjects 
should  be  regularly  iliuminated  and  kindled  by  the  spirit  of  ardent 
patriotism. 

We  feel  bound  to  insist  that  the  standpoint  should  be  that  of  the 
excellent  school  atlas  which  was  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department,  and  which  teaches  the  child  to  look  out  indeed  on  the 
world,  but  to  look  frankly  from  his  home  in  South  Africa,  and  with 
the  eyes  of  a South  African.  As  such  he  will  look  out  on  the  world 
at  large  as  a South  African  citizen  in  the  partnership  of  nations 
which  forms  the  Empire  to  which  he  belongs.  Our  hope  in  regard 
to  all  these  subjects  is  that  expressed  in  regard  to  history  in  the 
official  manual  of  the  Transvaal  Education  Department — that  the 
course  will  inspire  the  child  with  reverence  for  the  past  which  hf 
inherits,  and  a sense  of  civic  duty  in  the  present. 

In  all  this  it  is  plain  that  much  depends  on  the  teacher.  Given 
a teacher  with  a soul  on  fire,  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  cliiid  are 
soon  alight,  as  torches  are  kindled  by  each  other.  If  we  have  the 
teachers  on  our  side,  we  have  everything;  without  them,  we  have 
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nothing,  even  if  we  have  a perfect  code.  Every  effort  there- 

fore be  made  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  teachers  the  fire  of  high 
patriotic  ideals  with  which  most  set  out,  but  which  the  dust  and 
drudgery  of  a teacher’s  daily  life  must  always  go  far  to  stifle  and 
extinguish  unless  it  is  diligently  nursed  and  cherished.  In  this 
connection  we  should  like  to  refer  particularly  to  the  striking 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Cowling,  Principal  of  the  School  at  De  Aar,  and 
one  of  the  teachers  deputed  by  the  Teachers’  Association  to  give 
evidence  before  us.* 

(c)  Recommendations. 

(a)  It  has  been  suggested  to  usf  that  every  School  Board  should 
obtain  a lantern  so  as  to  enable  the  children  to  see  the  South  African 
scenes,  photographs  of  which  are  possessed  by  the  Eailway  Depart- 
ment. These  include  series  on  the  chief  mining  industries  of  the 
country  and  on  fruit  farming.  The  Railway  Department  is  prepared 
to  lend  these  slides  to  schools,  with  printed  copies  of  explanatory 
lectures. I A lantern  can  be  obtained  for  £6  or  £7.  . We  approve 
of  this  suggestion,  and  recommend  that  this  matter  be  taken  up  by 
the  Education  Department. 

{h)  In  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  provision  is  made  for  including 
in  the  work  of  the  higher  standards  a course  of  definite  instruction 
in  the  duties  of  citizens,  and  in  the  Free  State  such  provision  is  about 
to  be  made.§  The  Teachers’  Association  recommends  that  a reader 
dealing  with  civic  duties  should  be  used.||  Such  a reader  was 
prepared  for  use  in  Natal  by  Mr.  Barnett,  late  Director  of  Education, 
and  Mr.  Sweeney,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  is  gener- 
ally used  in  Natal  as  a teachers’  text-book,  suggesting  to  teachers 
how  they  should  approach  the  subject.**  We  recommend  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  teaching  the  subject  in  the  Standards 
above  V.,  and  that  it  should  l)e  included  in  the  teachers’  course. 
Both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  training  colleges  the  subject  should 
l)e  taught  in  such  a way  as  to  draw  out  its  natural  affinity  to  history. 

(c)  Something  ma^^  also  be  done  by  inviting  ])rominent  men  and 
women  to  address  the  children  of  the  public  schools  in  connection 
with  days  such  as  Union  Day,  Victoria  Day,  and  Dingaan’s  Day. 

(d)  We  must  here  repeat  that  the  spirit  in  which  instruction  is 
given  and  the  personality  of  the  teacher  outweighs  in  importance 
everything  else  together,' and  that  all  that  can  be  won  is  in  effect 
won  already  as  soon  as  the  hearts  of  the  teachers  are  enlisted  in  the 
work  of  creating  by  a deliberate  and  sustained  effort  in  the  character 
of  everv  child  attending  our  public  schools  a spirit  of  cheerful, 
natural,  sincere  and  intense  patriotism. 

25.  Tuu/endering  Habits  of  Independent  Reading  and  ThinJHng. 

(a)  Shortcoming  of  ovr  system  of  Pnhlic  Education  in  this 
7'espect. 

Few  would  dis])ute  the  proposition  that  the  value  of  education 
is  generally  commensurate  with  its  effectiveness  in  creating  habits 
of  independent  reading  and  thinking,  or  even  Ruskin’s  assertion 
“ that  the  first  use  of  education  was  to  enable  us  to  consult  with  the 
wisest  and  the  greatest  men  on  all  points  of  earnest  difficulty”;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  teach  us  to  use  l)Ooks  rightly — that  is,  “to  go  to 
them  for  help:  to  a])])eal  to  them  when  our  knowledge  and  ])ower 
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of  thought  have  failed : to  be  led  by  them  into  wider  sight,  purer 
conception,  than  our  own,  and  receive  from  them  the  united 
sentence  of  the  judges  and  councils  of  all  time,  against  our  solitary 
and  unstable  opinion.’*  What  is  wanted,  no  doubt,  is  not  immobile 
erudition,  but  a wise  and  active  habit  of  mind,  like  that  of  Dean 
Colet,  who,  according  to  Erasmus,  “ was  himself  learned,  but  he  had 
no  respect  for  a mass  of  information  gathered  out  of  a multitude  of 
books.  Such  laborious  wisdom,  he  said,  was  fatal  to  sound  know- 
ledge and  right  feeling.”! 

In  regard  to  these  matters  there  are  grave  reasons  for  thinking 
that  our  system  is  not  as  effective  as  it  should  be.  The  Superin- 
tendent-General of  Education  expressed  to  us  his  concurrence  with 
the  opinion  that  the  children  going  through  the  schools  do  not 
acquire  habits  of  reading  and  thinking  for  themselves  as  might  be 
wished,  and  that  this  is  perhaps  more  marked  in  South  Africa  than 
in  any  other  country.^  He  deplored  the  fact  that  this  grave  defect 
continued  despite  his  attempts  to  promote  the  formation  of  school 
libraries,  and  said  that  in  this  respect  the  rural  population  is  parti- 
cularly backward  .§  Professor  Bohle,  of  the  South  African  College, 
told  us  that  he  found  in  the  boys  who  attend  the  technical  classes 
given  at  the  College  an  intellectual  palsy  prevailing  to  an  extent 
which  is  unknown  in  England,  Germany,  or  the  United  States.  The 
English  of  some  of  the  students,  taken  from  the  Sixth  Standard,  is 
“ altogether  inadequate.”  Professor  Bohle  prefers  a boy  who  has 
left  school  two  or  three  years.  “ He  is  a better  student  that  one 
coming  fresh  from  school,  because  he  has  forgotten  the  cramming 
methods  and  begins  to  think  for  himself.  At  school  he  learns  by 
heart.  This  is  a great  drawback  to  education  in  this  country.  The 
students  are  used  to  learning  by  heart,  but  do  not  think  of  what  they 
are  learning. ”||  On  the  general  question  as  far  as  our  public  schools 
are  concerned  testimony  to  the  same  effect  comes  from  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  working  of  schools  not  connected  with  our 
public  system.  Dr.  Jenkins,  Principal  of  the  Diocesan  College,  told 
us  that  his  experience  is  that  our  boys,  wl;j:en  compared  with  boys 
trained  in  English  schools,  are  advanced  in  mathematics,  but 
behindhand  in  classics.**  Father  Fitzgerald,  Principal  of  St. 
Aidan’s  College,,  also  told  us  that  he  found  boys  coming  to  his  school 
from  the  public  schools  very  weak  in  literary  subjects. ft 

We  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the 
evidence  as  a whole  is  that  matters  a^e  by  no  means  satisfactory" 
in  this  respect,  and  that  we  have  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing the  love  of  knowledge,  the  instinct  for  reading,  and  the  habit 
of  independent  thought  and  investigation. 

(b)  Reasons  for  this. 

It  is  of  importance  to  detect  the  reasons  for  this,  so  as  to  set 
about  counteracting  them.  Dr.  Muir  mentioned  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  in  South  Africa  the  long  winter  evenings  which  induce 
reading  in  Scotland.  No  doubt  the  mildness  of  a climate  which 
seldom  confines  the  people  to  their  houses  does  not  compel  to  higher 
pursuits  those  who  require  compulsion,  but  it  cannot  be  accused  of 
putting  ditficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  conceived  a love  of 
reading  and  so  forth.  Warm  countries  have  not  contributed  less 
than  their  share  to  the  sum  of  the  culture  of  mankind,  nor  can  it  be 
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said  that  outdoor  pursuits,  such  as  natural  history,  which  the  climate 
favours,  are  less  neglected  than  indoor  pursuits,  such  as  reading, 
which  it  does  not  particularly  favour.  While,  therefore,  we  recog- 
nise the  part  which  the  climate  pla.ys  in  this  question,  we  are  bound 
to  remember  that  no  climate  creates  a desire  for  culture,  and  that 
the  root  of  the  evil  is  the  too  general  absence  of  this  desire. 

A profounder  cause  is  that  mentioned  by  Brother  Conlon, 
Principal  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  School,  Kimberley,  who  con- 
siders that  boys  here  are  not  so  thoughtful,  and  do  not  take  so  serious 
a view  of  life  as  in  other  countries,  because  there  is  not  here  the 
same  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  boys,  not  knowing  what  it  is  to 
want,  have  little  thought  of  the  future.*  No  doubt,  among  the 
chief  reasons  of  the  defect  complained  of  are  the  low  standard  of 
education  among  many  of  our  teachers  and  the  rarity  of  cultured 
homes.  Another  is  the  fact,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  that 
S juth  Africa  has  not  yet  a great  literature  of  its  owU;  The  import- 
ance of  this  is  greater  than  might  at  first  sight  appear. 

Another  cause  of  failure  to  create  intellectual  vitality  is  that 
pointed  out  by  the  Director  of  Education  in  the  -Transvaal — the 
stunting  effect  of  the  attempt  often  made  to  round  off  elementary 
education,  as  if  it  were  or  could  be  completed  at  the  Seventh  Stan- 
dard or  any  other. t It  is  a fact  too  little  understood  even  by  those 
who  profess  to  admire  German  methods,  that  the  strength  of  the 
German  system  of  elementary  and  technical  education  Ties  very 
largely  in  this  that,  as  Professor  Paulsen  says  in  speaking  of  it,  “ in 
the  wealth  of  its  domain  of  knowledge,  in  the  v/idth  and  many- 
sidedness  of  interests,  German  education  possesses — to  use  a musical 
metaphor — a polyphonic  character  which  forms  a marked  contrast 
with  the  one-sidedness  and  exclusiveness  which  are  found  in  the 
education  of  other  nations. 

But  no  doubt  the  cause  most  efficacious  for  evil  of  all  is  the 
tendency  to  lay  stress  on  the  mechanical  rather  than  the  formative 
subjects,§  on  spelling  rather  than  on  reading,  on  reading  rather  than 
understanding,  on  knowledge  rather  than  taste,  on  arithmetic  rather 
than  nature-study.  This  is  no  doubt  a natural  tendency,  for 
forming  the  mind  entails  a far  greater  effort  than  training  it  for 
performance  of  mechanical  agility,  but  for  this  reason  it  requires 
counteracting;  whereas  we  shail  have  to  explain  later  that  our 
system  of  fixing  an  iron-stone  curriculum,  and  making  the  indi- 
vidual examination  of  children  by  inspectors  the  method  of  assessing 
the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  schools,  powerfully  supports  this 
tendency.  We  are,  to  quote  the  expression  of  Sister  Clare,  Principal 
of  the  Training  College,  Grahamstown,  “ starving  the  imagination 
of  the  children  ”||  and  we  are  ourselves,  therefore,  to  a great  extent 
responsible  for  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  they  do  not  read 
and  think  for  themselves  as  much  as  we  should  wish. 

(c)  Remedies. 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  last  section  of  this  repori 
will,  we  believe,  tend  to  invigorate  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
children  by  bringing  education  more  into  touch  with  their  life  and 
experience.  The  other  proposals  which  we  have  to  make  with  a 
view  to  the  defect  pointed  out  in  this  section  will  he  made  in  sections 
dealing  with  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching  in  schools, 
with  continuation  schools,  and  with  inspection.  The  existence  of 
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causes  which  are  unavoidable  clearly  adds  to  the  necessity  of 
removing  those  which  are  not.  Here  also  much  can  be  done  by  the 
teachers^  who,  we  are  contident,  will  quickly  res])ond  if  once  they 
are  set  free  from  the  system  which  restricts  their  freedom  of  action. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  framing  our  system  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  We  concur  with  one  ex[)erienced  witness  who  said  that 
teachers  should  be  trained  with  the  express  object  of  empowering 
them  to  stimulate  menial  activity  in  their  pupils.* 

26.  The  Curriculum. 

(a)  Its  rigidity. 

The  successive  revisions  of  the  curriculum  since  1891  have 
resulted  in  some  considerable  inq)rovenients,  which  we  have  already 
described. t On  the  other  hand,  the  new  curriculum  is  more  rigid 
than  the  old.  In  Standard  III.,  for  instance,  where  the  old  curri- 
culum prescribed  under  the  head  of  reading  “ Any  ordinary 
narrative,”  the  new  curriculum  prescribes:  “To  read  intelligently 
from  a Standard  III.  Eeading  Book.”  In  Standard  II.,  under  the 
heading  “ Geography,”  the  new  curriculum  calls  on  the  teachers 
“ to  know  the  chief  natural  features  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  school;  to  know  the  cardinal  points;  to  draw  a plan  of  the 
school-room;  to  be  familiar  with  a plan  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  school. ”1  The  old  curriculum  was  silent  on  the 
subject  of  geography  for  Standard  II.,  but  there  was  an  “ appendix 
to  elementary  standards  ” dealing  especially  with  geography.  This 
says  in  regard  to  Standard  II. : “ Scholars  preparing  for  Standard 
II.  may  begin  the  study  by  having  a plan  of  the  school-house  and 
its  surroundings  explained  to  them,  and  may  be  gradually  brought 
to  understand  the  topography  of  the  village  or  town  in  which  they 
live,  and  to  know  what  a map  is,  and  the  four  cardinal  points. ”§  In 
the  higher  standards  the  difference  is  particularly  striking. 

To  some  extent  this  is  true  of  other  South  African  public  school 
curricula,  all  of  which  repay  study,  especially  perhaps  the  Natal 
curriculum,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  curriculum  agreed 
on  in  1903  by  representatives  of  the  four  Colonies  and  Rhodesia.|| 
But  in  Natal  there  is  ample  freedom,  the  official  manual  only  requir- 
ing that  “ teachers  must  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
syllabuses,  and  teach  on  their  general  lines.**  In  the  Transvaal, 
although  the  curriculum  is  detailed,  the  teachers  jire  not  tied  to  it 
as  rigorously  as  at  the  Cape, ft  and  in  the  Free  State  the  regulations 
declare  that  the  schedules  of  the  curriculum  “ should  be  looked  upon 
as  suggestions  rather  than  as  instructions  to  be  rigidly  followed 
in  detail. ’’It  Moreover,  the  Cape  is  singular  in  prescribing  a 
detailed  syllabus  for  the  secondary  course.  In  short,  a leading 
characteristic  of  the  Cape  curriculum  in  its  absolute  rigidity. 

(b)  Elasticity  of  Curriculum  required. 

1.  Evil  of  rigidity. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  new  doctrine  that  education  in  order  to  be 
effective  must  take  careful  account  of  the  personality,  circumstances 
and  prospects  of  the  individual  child.  Bishop  Butler  ingeniously 
interprets  in  this  sense  the  precept— “ Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it  ” : “ Solomon 
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might  prol)al)ly  intend  tlie  text  for  a particular  admonition  to 
educate  children  in  a manner  suitable  to  their  respective  ranks  and 
future  employments.”*  This  is,  no  doubt,  only  one  of  two  spirits 
which  perpetually  strive  for  domination — this  being  the  romantic, 
historic-  and  scientific  spirit,  opposed  to  which  is  the  rationalistic 
spirit  claiming  above  all  common  sense  and  enlightenment.  The 
latter  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  the  sentiment  attributed  to 
Macaulay,  who  is  said  to  have  devised  the  system  of  Indian  educa- 
tion in  the  belief  that  the  world  would  be  better  if  all  its  inhabitants 
were  like  himself.  The  same  spirit  appears  in  the  rigidity  of  our 
own  Public  School  curriculum. 

The  point  is  well  put  by  the  Queenstown  Principals;  “With 
regard  to  the  joresent  curriculum,  the  main  criticism  is  that  it  is 
enforced  alike*  on  all  pupils,  boy  and  girl,  European  and  coloured, 
town  and  country.  The  clever  pupil  whose  intention  is  to  take 
Matriculation  is  handicapped  by  having  to  keep  pace  with  the  dull 
pupil  who  intends  leaving  at,  say.  Standard  VII.  for  a business 
career;  and  the  latter  is  forced  to  study  subjects  which  he  will  not 
continue  beyond  the  elementary  stage,  and  the  time  might  be 
devoted  witli  better  results  to  commercial  subjects.”!  So  Dr.  Bruce- 
Bays,  speaking  as  Chairman  of  the  Grahamstown  School  Board,  said 
that  his  Board  desired  greater  freedom  in  regard  to  the  curriculum. 
“We  feel,  at  present,  that  with  the  curriculum  now  in  force  we  are 
turning  out  children  who  are  not  in  a position  best  adapted  to  future 
pursuits  in  life.  If  all  go  through  the  same  mill  it  will  not  be 
suitable,  because  they  are  intended  for  many  different  occupations. 
Whatever  they  are  intended  for  in  after  life,  they  are  all  educated 
in  the  same  manner,”  and  he  added  that  if  freedom  were  given  more 
attention  would  be  given  to  the  future  careers  of  the  children  and 
to  their  ])resent  capacity. j; 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a special  High  School  syllabus  for  girls, 
but  this  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  unobtainable.  The  High  School 
course  does  give  some  latitude,  but  this  is  not  more  than  sufficient 
‘to  be  the  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  one  rigid  curriculum  is 
forced  on  all  alike — boy  and  girl,  European  and  coloured,  town  and 
country,  rich  and  poor,  dull  and  clever.  It  follows  naturally  that 
the  curriculum  is  fairly  suitable  to  the  European  town  boy  of 
moderate  abilities,  but  it  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  equally  suitable  to 
the  country  children,  the  girls,  the  coloured,  and  the  exceptionally 
capable  or  dull.  We  are  convinced  that  a change  imparting  more 
elasticity  to  the  system  would  be  for  the  general  good,  and  would 
remove  the  lack  of  vitality  and  originality  which  now  obtains.  The 
effect  on  the  individual  of  an  education  designed  to  suit  some  other 
individual,  or  mankind  in  general,  may  be  positively  harmful.  On 
the  other  hand  the  advantage  of  trusting  the  teacher  more  frankly, 
and  investing  his  office  with  more  freedom  and  responsibility,  is 
incalculable. 

In  this  connection  we  may  quote  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Runci- 
man.  President  of  the  English  Board  of  Education ; “ i think  it  is 
necessary  to  encourage  the  trying  of  experiments  in  elementarv 
schools.  In  giving  freedom  to  the  teachers  you  give  freedom  to 
the  pupils.  In  the  act  of  emerging  from  the  beaten  track  he  must 
take  his  piquls  with  him.”§  As  an  instance  of  the  ('X])ei-iments  thus 
encouraged,  Mr.  Runciman  mentioned  a school  at  Altrincham.  “ Its 

* Sermons,  Ed.,  Gladstone,  p.  28S.  t Appendix,  p.  cxviii.,  C.'j,  2 V 
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schemes  provide  for  ordinary  subjects,  and  it  has  in  addition  started 
woodwork,  ^ardenin^,  beekeeping-,  practical  nature  study,  metal 
work  and  glass  work.  Woodwork  is  expanded  out  of  the  region  of 
mere  play  into  matters  of  utility;  drawing  includes  simple  sketching 
out  of  doors,  and  elementary  science  teaches  mechanics  and  experi- 
mental work.  One  scholar,  it  was  reported,  designed  a working 
model  of  a weigh-bridge  out  of  his  own  head.  The  school  contained 
a number  of  beehives.  There  was  every  kind  of  experimental 
work.  The  boys  were  co-operating  in  making  a wind-pump  of  their 
own  design.  That  is  really  an  intelligent  school.  In  the  ordinary 
dry  subjects,  the  A B C of  elementary  school  work,  the  children  w'erc 
very  efficient.”  While  we  should  not  wish  to  see  all  children  com- 
pelled to  learn  in  such  a school,  we  are  nevertheless  satisfied  that  a 
rigidity  which  prohibits  or  prevents  experiments  as  bokl  as  this  in 
any  of  many  directions  any  one  of  which  may  prove  the  best 
for  a particular  school,  class,  or  individual  to  follow,  is  a serious 
evil  reaching  both  deep  and  far. 

2.  Greater  Elasticity  (jiven  elsewhere. 

The  older  ideal  is  well  represented  in  De  Mist’s  School  Ordinance 
of  1804,  which  prescribed  that  “ in  addition  to  the  first  necessity — 
knowledge  in  the  spelling,  speaking,  reading,  and  elegant  writing 
of  the  Dutch  language,  the  schoolmaster  in  the  Cape  Town  school 
shall  either  himself  or  through  one  or  more  under-masters  be  able 
to  instruct  his  pupils  in  arithmetic,  the  so-called  Italian  and  mer- 
cantile bookkeeping,  in  the  most  usual  living  languages,  and  in  the 
first  principles  of  mathematics,  geography,  natural  and  general 
history,  etc.,  etc.”*  As  knowledge  increases,  the  encyclopaedic  ideal 
becomes  more  and  more  unpractical,  and  the  only  choice  lies  between 
fixity,  which  must  sacrifice  the  majority  to  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity, and  on  the  other  hand  elasticity. 

In  Germany  the  course  of  instruction  is  broad,  but  this  old 
encyclopaedic  ideal  has  long  been  abandoned,  and  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  to  diverge,  as  shown  by  the  multitude  of  types 
of  i)ublic  schools,  such  as  the  gymnasium,  the  real-schule,  the  iiljer- 
real  schule,  and  the  real-gymnasium.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  in  England  great  value  is  now  attached  to  liberty  of  teaching. 
The  official  “ Suggestions  for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers  and 
Others  ” says : “ The  only  uniformity  of  practice  that  the  Board  of 
Education  desire  to  see  in  the  teaching  of  public  elementary  schools 
is  that  each  teacher  shall  think  for  himself,  and  work  out  for  himself 
such  methods  of  teaching  as  may  use  his  powers  to  the  liest  advan- 
tage and  be  best  suited  to  the  particular  needs  and  conditions  of  the 
school.  Uniformity  in  details  of  practice  (except  in  the  mere 
routine  of  school  management)  is  not  desirable  even  if  it  were  attain- 
able.” The  principle  which  underlies  this  is  also  insisted  upon : 
“ The  child  must  be  brought  to  feel  that  the  course  of  study  set  before 
him  is  not  only  a part  of  the  discipline  of  youth,  but  bears  some 
relation  to  human  life,  its  interests  and  its  needs.”! 

The  result  is  immense  variety  in  England.  Not  only  does  the 
central  authority  refrain  from  enforcing  or  recommending  uni- 
formity, but  the  local  educational  authorities  deliberately  eschew  it. 
For  instance,  in  1900,  the  Surrey  Education  Committee  unhesitat- 
ingly endorsed  the  report  of  a particularly  strong  sub-committee  of 
its  consultative  board,  which  began  by  expressing  the  opinion  that 
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' it  would  be  very  inadvisable  to  make  any  attempt  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  the  character  of  the  curriculum,  or  in  preparation  of  the 
Time-Table  of  Elementary  Schools,  which  differ  so  widely  in  their 
character  and  conditions  as  those  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  It 
appears  to  the  sub-committee  that  the  fullest  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  greater  liberty  permitted  in  the  code  for  the  last  two 
years  as  regards  the  selection  of  subjects  for  the  curriculum,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  children  attending 
each  particular  school  or  residing  in  each  particular  district.”"^  It 
is  almost  possible  to  say  that  all  English  educationists  of  standing 
condemn  rigidity  of  curriculum.  The  English  view  is  strongly  put 
by  Mr.  Barnett,  Chief  Inspector  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  formerly  Director  of  Education  in  Natal : 
“ Excessive  prescription  of  detail  is  a monstrous  mistake.  Every 
means  should  be  taken  to  give  the  teachers  freedom  within  wide 
limits.  A ‘ code  ’ or  ‘ S3dlabus  ’ should  be  regarded  as  a general 
direction,  and  the  teacher  should  ])e  encouraged  to  make  any  com- 
binations of  subjects  for  which  he  could  give  a good  reason.”! 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  a measure  of  freedom  exists 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  more  in  Natal,  and  that  in  all  the  Provinces 
of  South  Africa,  except  the  Cape,  there  is  perfect  freedom  as  regards 
the  secondary  course.  The  final  regulation  regarding  the  curri- 
culum in  the  Free  State  is  as  follows;  “ While  the  Schedules  indicate 
the  scope  of  the  work  in  each  subject,,  they  should  be  looked  upon 
as  suggestions  rather  than  instructions  to  be  rigidly  followed  in 
detail,  and  principals  are  invited  to  prepare  schemes,  more  or  less 
on  the  same  lines,  suited  to  the  peculiar  requirements  and  circum- 
stances of  their  respective  schools.  Such  suggested  modifications 
should  be  submitted  in  detail  for  the  approval  of  the  Department 
through  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  district.”! 

3.  Great  freyoiulerance  of  expert  opinion  at  the  Cwpe  in 
favour  of  freedom. 

There  is  a considerable  section  of  our  teachers  whose  opinions 
deserve  respect,  and  who  hold  that  freedom  cannot  be  conceded, 
especially  in  the  lower  grade  schools,  because  of  the  insufficiency 
or  inefficiency  of  the  staff.§  This  of  course  would  not  apply  to  a 
proposal  such  as  that  adopted  in  the  Free  State  to  allow  freedom  to 
the  teachers  subject  to  the  control  of  the  inspector.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  a deplorable  mistake  to  truncate  the  good  teacher  for  the 
sake  of  the  bad.  Nor  is  there  anjTliing  to  be  said  for  giving  freedom 
to  High  Schools  alone.  We  have  been  greatly  struck  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  best,  most  original,  and  most  powerful  teachers  are 
to  be  found  in  loveer  grade  schools.  Another  objection  is  that 
diversity  of  curriculum  would  make  difficulties  v.Trere  children 
move  from  school  to  school. ||  There  is  probably  too  much  moving 
of  children  from  school  to  school,  and  this  is  certainly  undesirable 
in  itself,  so  that  anything  which  tends  to  sto])  it  is  aii  advantage ; 
but  there  are,  no  doubt,  cases  where  removal  is  inevitable,  and  we 
recognise  that  the  objection  is  not  without  force.  But  it  cannot  be 
allowed  to  outweigh  the  argument  based  on  the  interests  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  which  is  not  migratory,  for  if  it  were  conceded 
it  would  end  by  compelling  teachers  to  adojit  a perfect  uniformity 
which  would  inevitably  be  lifeless  and  deadening,  allowing  no  scope 
for  the  individuality  either  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  taught. 

* Surrey  Education  Committee  Keport  of  July  28,  l‘.K)8,  pp.  220-1,  and  329.  i Appendix,  p.  Iv.  A20. 
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The  great  majority  of  our  experienced  and  capable  teachers 
recognise  and  feel  strongly  the  need  of  freedom.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  women-teachers,  many  of  whom  appear  to  resent  the 
present  rigid  curriculum.  For  instance,  Miss  Agnes  Burt,  of 
Grahamstown,  said:  “It  undoubtedly  cramps  education  very  much 
indeed.  It  is  bad  for  the  teacher  and  also  the  children.  It  is  very 
bad  for  some  junior  teachers  who  have  not  quite  as  much  conscience 
as  they  might  have.  They  are  very  much  inclined  to  aim  at  satis- 
fying the  inspector,  and  nothing  else.  I have  experienced  this  my- 
self.”*' Mr.  I).  H.  Henderson,  of  Kimberley,  formerl}^  a teacher  in 
the  Normal  College,  told  us  that  to  allow  teachers  a free  hand  in 
regard  to  the  curriculum,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector, 
“ would  be  an  advantage  pure  and  simple.”! 

The  Teachers’  Association  says;  “Principal  teachers  should  be 
allowed  to  draw  up  their  own  course  of  instruction  for  the  year, 
under  the  general  terms  of  the  syllabus,  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  inspector.”!  In  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Conference 
of  the  South  African  Teachers’  Association  in  1911,  Mr.  E.  T.  Little- 
wood  developed  with  great  force  and  moderation  the  thesis  that  the 
schools  need  more  liberty.  “ The  main  thing  that  we  need,  I think, 
is  more  differentiation  and  elasticity.  While  there  is  much  that  is 
admirable,  I think  that  there  is  too  much  sameness  and  rigidity  in 
the  curricula,  which  are  more  or  less  forced  upon  us.  A good  deal 
of  improvement  is  also  needed  in  the  way  in  which  the  subjects  of 
study  are  taught  and  examined.” 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1907  also 
reported  that  adequate  provision  is  not  made  for  elasticity  in  the 
higher  standards,  partly  owing  to  the  absence  of  a school-leaving 
certificate  examination  as  an  alternative  to  the  Matriculation  Exam- 
ination, and  partly  to  the  “ fact  that  hitherto  the  curriculum  has 
been  fixed  not  only  in  its  general  lines,  but  also  in  its  details,  by  the 
Department  of  Education. ”§  The  first  obstacle  lias  now  been 
removed;  the  second  still  stands.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that 
the  great  weight  of  expert  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  freedom 
of  teaching  provided  it  is  duly  controlled. 

4.  Recommendations. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  syllabus  published  by  the 
Education  Department  should  be  regarded  as  a model,  and 
not  as  binding;  that  every  Principal  should  be  given  freedom 
to  arrange  the  curriculum  of  his  school,  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  School  Board  and  the  Inspector;  that  school 
authorities  should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  weigh  carefully 
the  circumstances  of  their  localities  and  of  the  pupils  when  they 
draw  up  the  curriculum ; that  a note  should  be  added  to  the  curri- 
culum explaining  that  it  is  merely  a model,  and  urging  Principals 
to  adapt  it  to  local  needs;  that  inspectors  should  be  instructed  to 
promote  and  encourage  and  report  upon  promising  experiments  in 
the  curriculum,  and  that  special  attention  should  be  given  in  the 
teachers’  course  to  training  teachers  to  frame  curricula  in  accordance 
with  the  circumstances  of  their  schools.  These  recommendations 
are  independent  of  any  further  recommendations  we  may  have  to 
make  as  to  the  content  of  the  curriculum  itself. 


* Miss  Burt,  15,24.5.  t Henderson,  9,827, 
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(c)  Principles  to  he  kept  in  riew  in  framing  curricula. 

While  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  aim  at  encyclopsedic  knowledge, 
n is  certain  that  in  order  to  be  well  equipped  in  the  modern  world 
•'very  individual  requires  not  only  a massive  and  alert  intelligence, 
but  also  great  width  of  information.  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
to  shrink  from  this,  provided  that  the  method  of  teaching  is  natural. 
In  a cultured  home  a child  learns,  and  is  therefore  taught,  with  little 
effort,  a good  deal  about  a great  number  of  subjects,  which  if  set 
down  in  the  fixed  and  forbidding  form  of  a curriculum  would  make 
an  appalling  appearance.  Some  subjects,  no  doubt,  admit  less  than 
others  of  such  treatment,  but  no  one  who  recognises,  as  every  prac- 
tical teacher  must,  the  enormous  advantage  possessed  by  children 
who  come  from  such  homes,  will  hastily  set  a limit  to  what  can  be 
done  if  with  the  insinuating  and  })ervading  methods  of  a good  home 
are  combined  the  calculated  purpose  and  concentrated  energy  of 
trained  and  competent  teachers.  This  view  has  recently  been 
pressed  in  England,  amongst  others,  by  Miss  Mason,  Principal  of 
the  House  of  Education,  Ambleside,  and  founder  of  the  Parents’ 
National  Educational  Union.  In  her  school,  children  in  the  second 
class,  usually  between  seven  and  eight  years  old,  have  fifteen 
subjects,  including  hymns,  poems,  Bible  verses,  arithmetic,  singing, 
French  and  English  songs,  piano  playing,  writing,  reading,  oral 
French,  brush  drawing,  handicrafts,  natural  histor}^  geography, 
and  drill.* 

We  approve  of  the  principle  behind  this,  not  in  the  sense  that 
we  advocate  overloading  the  children  or  the  teachers,  but  that,  as 
we  believe,  the  normal  child  can  without  undue  effort  learn  much 
more  if  freed  from  the  incubus  of  a rigid  and  unnatural  system  than 
is  possible  where  every  subject  taught  has  to  be  tested  by  a summary 
examination  carried  out  at  break-neck  pace  by  a stranger.  In  this 
way  it  will  be  possible  to  open  to  all  children  the  endless  avenues  of 
at  least  two  languages,  of  mathematics,  of  geography,  of  history, 
and  of  science,  as  well  as  training  their  hands,  eyes,  voices  and 
bodies.  We  therefore  advocate  breadth  of  culture  in  the  curriculum 
of  elementary  schools. 

In  the  higher  standards  there  should  be  more  specialisation  as 
the  different  mental  characters  of  the  children  declare  themselves, 
and  it  should  be  possible  to  take  up  some  fresh  subjects  and  to 
concentrate  upon  those  for  which  the  individual  is  best  adapted 
without  wholly  abandoning  other  interests.  We  propose  to  illus- 
trate our  meaning  in  a later  section t by  specimen  curricula  and  time- 
tables for  elementary  and  higher  standards.  In  regard  to  both,  but 
especially  in  regard  to  elementary  standards,  it  is  most  important 
to  frame  the  curriculum  in  the  light  of  the  principle  that  school 
education  is  a beginning  and  not  an  end,  not  only  in  the  sense  that 
true  education  ought,  as  Plato  insisted,  to  continue  throughout  life, 
but  that  elementary  education  ought  to  be  an  integral  part  of  such 
a general  and  liberal  education  as  makes  a tolerably  complete  pre 
paration  for  life,  and  ought  to  point  outwards  to  the  larger  concep- 
tion of  education,  and  stimulate  children  to  desire  and  thirst  after 
it.  so  that  they  may  seize  any  ()i)i)ortunities  of  ])roceeding  with  it 
which  private  or  public  agencies  may  give  them.  We  regard  this 
as  especially  necessary  in  a country  hardly  at  all  trammelled  bv 
class  distinctions  other  than  those  founded  on  the  co-existence  side 
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by  side  with  Europeans  of  coloured  races,  which  must  by  their  very 
existence  goad  the  Europeans,  if  they  have  any  pride  of  race,  to 
make  ungrudging  provision  that  every  one  of  themselves  is  armed 
with  the  tempered  panoply  of  a good  education. 

But  even  if  the  practical  patriotism  of  South  Africa  should  prove 
unequal  to  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  endow  the  country  with  a sys- 
tem of  education  really  adequate  to  its  needs,  we  still  believe  that  the 
curriculum  of  elementary  education  should  look  outwards,  not  only 
because  it  is  seldom  possible  to  be  sure  that  the  child’s  education 
will  terminate  at  a fixed  point,  but  also  because,  even  if  it  does,  he 
will  have  gained  much  more  by  studying  in  a school  which  sends 
him  away  ignorant,  but  hungry  and  thirsty,  than  by  studying  in  a 
school  which  sends  him  away  ignorant  and  satisfied . The  prin- 
ciples which  we  advocate  for  framing  curricula  are;  first,  width  in 
the  elementary  standards;  secondly,  specialisation  in  the  higher 
standards;  and  thirdly,  determination  to  make  every  elementary 
course  point  on  to  as  thorough  a preparation  for  life  as  possible. 

27.  Language  Teaching. 

(a)  Modern  Methods  favour  the  Practice  rather  than  the 

Theory  of  Language. 

The  curriculum  as  regards  the  study  of  language  is  conceived 
on  somewhat  antiquated  lines,  and  prevents  the  adoption  of  methods 
which  are  now  known  to  be  more  effective.  It  should  be  super- 
seded without  delav.  The  essential  principle  of  the  reform  which 
has  been  made  elsewhere  in  language  teaching  is  that,  whereas 
formerly  children  were  taught  language  as  a science — that  is,  the 
theory  of  it — they  are  now  taught  language  as  an  art — that  is,  the 
practice  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modern  method  is 
right  and  the  old  method  wrong,  if  only  because  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  apprehend  abstractions,  so  that 
for  all  children,  as  for  most  adults,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  learn 
the  practice  of  language  through  the  theory,  and  far  the  most 
efficient  way  of  learning  the  theory  is  to  learn  it  through  the  prac- 
tice. The  English  “ Official  Suggestions  ” insist  on  this  point ; 
“ There  has  been  in  the  past  too  little  oral  composition  in  any  of  its 
various  forms  and  far  too  much  fruitless  practice  in  spelling.”* 
this  we  do  not  mean  to  discountenance  altogether  the  learning  of 
spelling  as  a separate  subject,  but  while  time  may  with  advantage 
be  given  occasionally  to  learning  lists  of  words  and  even  to  grammar, 
it  will  be  found  that  much  more  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching 
both  1)y  the  indirect  method  of  reading  and  composition  than  by  the 
direct  method  now  enjoined  by  the  curriculum. 

(1))  Formal  Grammar  too  much  emphasised  in  the  Curricidum. 

Our  curriculum  makes  Standard  III.  the  point  for  the  beginning 
of  the  study  of  grammar  and  continues -it  to  Matriculation,  laying 
extraordinary  stress  on  formal  analysis.  In  Natal  and  in  the  Free 
State  grammar  is  begun  in  Standard  IV.  and  in  Standard  VII.  gives 
place  to  the  far  more  practical  subject  of  etymology.  In  the  Trans- 
vaal the  study  of  grammar  is  begun  normally  at  Standard  IV.,  and  if 
teachers  desire  to  begin  at  Standar;!  III.  they  must  submit  their 
scheme  to  the  Inspector  for  approval. t The  study  is  continued 
to  Standard  VII.,  after  which  no  detailed  syllabus  is  prescribed. 

* Suggestions,  p.  29.  f Regulations,  p.  25. 
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In  England  grammar  is  officially  regarded  as  “ entirely  sub- 
sidiary,” though  “ it  may  have  quite  a prominent  place  in  the  curri- 
culum of  the  older  children,  even  to  the  extent  of  appearing  as  a 
separate  item  in  the  Time  Table.  With  the  younger  scholars,  on 
the  other  hand  it  should  be  discountenanced  altogether.  The  correct 
use  of  words  is  a matter  of  continuous  practice,  not  of  rule.  Un- 
fortunately, many  children  acquire  a ready  facility  in  applying 
mechanically  the  most  elaborate  analysis  that  ingenuity  can  devise, 
and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  analysis  has  had  an  undeserved 
vogue  in  tlie  elementary  school.  The  miiiutise  of  Parsing  should 
be  completely  omitted.  When  the  relation  of  a chief  word,  or  of 
a phrase,  or  of  a whole  clause,  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence  has  once 
been  estalilished,  it  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  further.  There 
should  be  no  grammar  teaching  apart  from  the  other  English 
lessons;  It  should  arise  naturally  out  of  the  reading  and  com- 
position lessons.’’*  In  Scotland  the  same  views  are  held.  Mr. 
Mudie,  Director  of  Education  in  Natal,  told  us  that  some  years  ago 
he  had  been  seconded  to  the  Scotch  department  and  had  charge  of 
a district  where  “ the  children  were  not  taught  grammar  at  all. 
They  had  no  grammar  text-books  at  all.  They  simply  learned 
their  grammar  in  the  course  of  their  reading  lesson,”  and  this  in  a 
district  where  the  Chief  Inspector  was  “ one  of  the  most  capable 
and  learned  men  he  had  ever  met  in  his  life.”t 

There  is  nothing  in  South  Africa  to  justify  continued  adherence 
to  different  views.  The  Superintendent  General  of  Education  said 
that  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  we  could  get  more  reading  done 
and  less  teaching  of  grammar  and  letterwriting,  and  that  nothing 
would  please  him  better.^;  The  Director  of  Education  in  the  Trans- 
vaal said  that  there  was  a tendency  among  teachers  to  lay  stress 
on  grammar.  He  said  that  they  “ are  weaker  here  than  in  other 
branches  of  their  work  because  they  are  so  addicted  to  formalism ; 
they  are  constantly  analysing  and  parsing.”  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  teaching  of  both  Dutch  and  English  would  improve 
considerably  when  teachers  get  out  of  this  habit,  which  he  attributed 
to  “ a bad  tradition  that  has  come  from  Europe,”  and  to  the  fact  that 
it  represents  the  line  of  least  resistance,  it  being  a less  effort  to 
classify  words  than  to  think  actively.§  The  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation in  Natal  spoke  in  the  same  sense.  “ We  find  that  since  we 
removed  grammar  from  the  First  to  the  Fourth  Standard,  Com- 
position has  improved  and  a large  amount  of  time  has  been  saved. ”|| 
The  Teachers’  Association  also  advises  that  “ formal  grammar 
should  not  be  insisted  upon  as  a set  subject,  and  should  be  taught 
mainly  in  connection  with  composition.  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  Reading  and  Com])osition.”**  Most  of  the  evidence  tends 
in  the  same  direction.  We  may  refer  particularly  to  the  opinion 
of  Inspector  Hagen,  who  says  that  English  and  Dutch  “ should  not 
1)6  taught — at  least  not  in  the  first  stages — by  means  of  grammatical 
rules  and  translation,  but  by  natural  processes.  Children  should 
learn  to  observe  systematically,  to  arrange  their  ideas  correctly, 
and  to  give  expression  to  them  in  the  language  to  be  studied. 
Grammar  and  Translation  would  gradually  be  introduced. ”tt 

We  })ropose  to  recommend  that  the  study  of  grammar  should 
not  l)e  insisted  on  as  a set  subject  before  Standard  VI.  but  that  the 
elements  of  language  and  the  structure  of  sentences  should  receive 
due  attention  throughout  the  course  in  connection  with  reading 

* *•  Suggeaions,”  pj).  38-!i.  f Mudie,  11,8)4-7.  J Muir,  701.  f -Adamson,  10, 5.')3-.‘). 

II  Mudie,  11,87)0.  **  Appendix,  p.  cxii.,  C2,  2 A..  ff  Appendix,  p.  Ixxvi.,  BO,  2.\  (d). 
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and  composition.  It  must,  however,  i)e  remembered  that  teachers 
who  have  grown  old  in  the  use  of  one  method  may  do  better  ])y 
continuing  it  than  by  adopting  under  compulsion  a superior  method 
which  they  do  not  fully  understand.  Much,  therefore,  as  we  hope 
from  the  adoi)tion  of  improved  and  more  natural  methods,  we  should 
not  approve  of  forcing  them  upon  reluctant  teachers ; and  we  again 
repeat  that  the  curricidum  should  be  regarded  rather  as  a model 
than  as  a command. 

(c)  The  Curriculum  should  not  refer  to  Readincj  Boohs  and 
such  Boohs  should  as  far  as  iwssihle  he  avoided. 

The  present  curriculum  refers  constantly  to  reading  books 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  various  standards.  The 
evidence  clearly  shows  that  this  tends  strongly  to  make  the  work 
done  mechanical.  Instead  of  learning  to  read  and  write,  children 
are  drilled  to  know  the  contents  of  a primer  by  rote  and  to  spell 
every  word  it  contains; instead  of  making  sure  whether  the  children 
are  being  taught  to  read  and  write  efficiently,  inspectors  are  forced 
to  examine  whether  they  can  perform  this  drill  correctly,  and  in- 
stead of  regarding  their  reading  as  an  introduction  to  an  unending 
feast,  the  children  are  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  a limited  feat,  the 
possibilities  of  which  are  easily  exhausted.  There  is  very  general 
agreement  with  Mr.  Gane,  Principal  of  Kingswood  College,  who 
told  us  that  in  his  experience  Readers  tend  to  destroy  interest  in 
reading.*  We  may  also  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Van  der  S])uy, 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Teachers’  Association,  who  says; 
“ Instead  of  insisting  that  the  spelling  of  our  reading  books  should 
be  known  on  inspection  day,  more  would  be  gained  if  this  were  not 
insisted  upon,  and  teachers  thus  enabled  to  read  several  books  with 
the  senior  standards  during  the  year.”t  In  Natal,  the  system  of 
Readers  is  maintained,  but  the  curriculum  does  not  confine  the 
teachers  to  them  as  at  the  Cape,  and  the  department  endeavours  to 
secure  that  each  class  shall  have  three  Readers.^  The  modern 
system  now  increasingly  adopted  in  England  is  explained  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Household,§  who  begins  by  saying:  “I  very  much 
object  to  the  ordinary  literary  Readers.” 

Much  good  may  be  done  by  expunging  the  reference  in  the 
curriculum  to  the  reading  books  and  by  adopting  less  mechanical 
methods.  In  this  connection,  it  is  essential  to  ensure  that  all 
the  schools  are  supplied  with  libraries.  In  regard  to  this  much  has 
already  been  done,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  especially 
in  the  country  and  in  the  smaller  schools.  We  found  at  Kenhardt 
a library  composed  exciusivel}^  of  English  books.  The  addition 
of  a good  selection  of  Dutch  books  would  clearly  be  an  advantage, 
and  would  make  the  school  library  better  adapted  to  stimulating 
the  habit  of  reading,  especially  in  an  almost  wholly  Dutch  district. 
A system  of  circulating  libraries  might  prove  extremely  beneficial 
in  the  country  if  it  were  taken  up  energetically  by  the  Department. || 
Interesting  evidence  on  the  subject  of  reading  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
A.  D.  Luckhoff,  who  has  been  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
present  curriculum  is  not  satisfactory  for  districts  like  Van  Rhvns- 
dorp  and  Namaqualand,  and  that  “ the  question  of  the  curriculum 
is  a most  serious  question  for  the  North-Western  districts  and  per- 
haps other  districts.”  He  says : “ I would  like  to  see  a boy  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  who  has  been  at  school  for  a year  or  two  given 

* Oane.  t Appendix,  p.  cxxxvii.,  Cll,  2B.  J:  Mudie,  n,!)39--ir). 
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a miscellaneous  collection  of  literature  to  read,  such  as  newspapers, 
the  “ Agricultural  Journal,”  hooks,  magazines,  etc.  It  is  well 
known  that  our  Dutch-speaking  people  are  very  poor  readers. 
Well,  we  want  to  encourage  them.”* 

We  do  not  desire  to  prescribe  any  one  method  for  all  cases, 
but  we  wish  to  insist  that  trained  and  competent  teachers  must 
be  free,  and  that  all  teachers  must  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  earn 
and  make  good  use  of  a like  freedom,  to  set  about  the  work  of 
making  readers  of  their  children  in  whatever  wa}"  is  most  suitable 
under  the  circumstances,  beginning  with  whatever  interests  them 
most  and  leading  them  on,  as  time  and  opportunity  allow,  to  the 
higher  paths  of  literature. 

(d)  Children  to  he  helped  more  to  work  for  themselves  both 
at  School  and  at  Home. 

The  old  method  of  education  is  to  impart  information  to  the 
children  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  school  hours.  The  modern 
method  is  to  devote  far  more  attention  to  teaching  children  to  work 
and  think  for  themselves.  Mr.  Barnett  criticises  what  he  calls 
bookish  methods  of  language  teaching,  and  rather  caustically  adds; 
“ There  is  too  much  chatter  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  chil- 
dren should  l)e  made  to  speak  more,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  ask 
questions  and  write  answers  at  some  length,  as  soon  as  they  can 
write  with  decent  ease  and  speed.  An  immense  deal  of  harm 
is  done  by  making  children  write  very  slowly  and  carefullj^-  long 
after  they  have  learned  to  form  letters  legibly.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  make  ‘ instruction  more  thorough,’  but  to  guide  children  more 
to  independent  reading,  and  to  make  them  ‘ learn  lessons  ’ and 
find  things  out  rather  than  listen  to  “ instruction  ” from  the  mouth 
of  the  teacher.”!  That  the  need  of  a change  in  this  respect  is 
felt  in  South  Africa  is  shown  by  the  remark  of  the  Eev.  W.  de  Vos 
de  Wet,  of  Piquetberg,  who  says:  “Instead  of  being  educated,  the 
child  is  too  often  inundated.”\ 

More  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  reading  standard  works  to 
the  children,  or  inducing  them  by  a system  of  silent  reading  to 
read  such  works  for  themselves,§  or  encouraging  essay-writing. !j 
Much  more  advantage  should  be  taken  of  homework  to  induce  a 
habit  of  reading.  While  it  may  be  right  to  make  children  work 
out  exercises  at  home,  it  is  infinitely  more  important  to  induce  them 
to  read  at  home,  and  there  appears  to  be  an  almost  total  neglect  of 
this.  Home  reading  should  be  encouraged  and  expected  not  only 
during  the  school  terms,  but  also  in  the  vacation.  Dr.  Knothe, 
who  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Free  State  department,  made 
out  a very  strong  case  for  a system  which  he  had  seen  at  work  in 
Switzerland,  Strasburg  and  Scotland;  the  teacher  prescribes  books 
to  be  read,  and  makes  sure  that  they  are  read,  and  read  intelligently. 
This  applies  to  both  the  terms  and  the  vacations.**  The  same 
system  is  advocated  by  several  of  our  teachers  in  various  types  of 
school — for  instance,  Mr.  Eattray,  Principal  of  the  Selborne  College, 
East  I.ondon,tt  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  Princi])al  of  the  Third  Class 
School  at  Keiskama  Hoek.^j  Throughout,  the  function  of  the 
teacher  ought  to  be  far  more  than  it  now  is  to  stimulate  and  advise 
the  children  and  help  them  to  work  for  themselves  in  the  way 
both  of  acquiring  information  and  of  formulating  and  ex])ressing 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  in  word  and  in  writing, 

■*  l/iickhoff,  1.:?!).").  + Ap)if>ii(lix.  p.  Iv..  A20,  2H.  J Apvpiidi.x,  ]>.  cl.xxii..  Oil.  .■>. 
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(e)  Effort  required  of  Teachers,  Training  Colleges,  Inspectors, 
and  Examiners. 

Although  the  method  of  language  teaching  which  we  favour, 
as  compared  with  that  fixed  in  the  present  curriculum,  requires 
far  more  activity  on  the  part  of  the  scholar  it  also  requires  a much 
greater  effort  as  well  as  much  greater  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
feacher,  who,  instead  of  following  a routine,  has  to  make  a constant 
study  of  each  pupil.  We  do  not  doubt  that  teachers  will  gladly  make 
the  effort  required,  but  they  will  need  as  much  supi)ort  and  assist- 
ance as  can  l)e  had.  Special  attention  ought  therefore  to  be  given 
in  training  colleges  to  modern  methods  of  teaching  languages,  and 
inspectors  ought  not  only  to  study  them  themselves,  but  to  do  all 
they  can  to  assist  the  teachers  by  advice  and  encouragement,  and 
to  lay  stress  in  their  inspection  on  oral  and  written  composition 
rather  than  on  spelling  as  at  present.  The  authorities  who  conduct 
examinations  can  also  exert  a powerful  influence  by  stimulating  the 
scholars  in  one  direction  or  another.  Much  depends  on  the  Matri- 
cidation  examination  in  particular.  Until  quite  recently  it  has 
been  possible  for  candidates  to  pass  this  examination  even  though 
they  are  unable  to  write  fluently  and  accurately  in  either  English 
or  Dutch.  We  find  many  teachers  pre])ared  to  recommend  that  no 
candidate  should  pass  unless  he  is  able  to  show  by  writing  a tolerable 
essay  that  he  has  a fair  command  of  one  language  or  the  other.* 

(f)  Recommendations. 

We  accordingly  recommend  that  if  the  Education  Department 
continues  to  publish  a detailed  curriculum,  it  should  not  provide 
for  the  study  of  grammar  as  a set  subject  before  Standard  VI.;  that 
it  should  not  refer  to  reading  books,  which  should  be  officially 
discountenanced ; that  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  use  instead 
standard  works  and  such  other  literature  as  will  best  serve  to  rouse 
the  interest  of  the  scholars;  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
reading  of  standard  works  to  and  by  the  scholars  in  school,  and  by 
the  scholars  out  of  school  both  during  the  terms  and  in  the  vacations, 
and  for  training  them  to  work  for  themselves  and  to  express  them- 
selves readily  and  well  both  in  word  and  in  writing;  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  force  upon  teachers  methods,  however  good," 
which  owing  to  ingrained  habit  are  unnatural  to  them;  that  a 
special  effort  should  be  made  to  accustom  young  teachers  to  the 
best  methods  of  language  teaching  in  training  colleges  and  schools ; 
and  that  inspectors  should  be  urged  to  co-operate  energetically  in 
the  work  of  introducing  such  methods  by  advising  and  encouraging 
teachers  and  by  laying  stress  on  oral  and  written  composition  rather 
than  on  spelling. 

28.  Teaching  of  a Second  Language. 

(a)  In  view  of  the  action  taken  hy  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
1910-11,  the  Commission  will  not  make  separate  recom- 
mendations. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Union  Parliament  a Select  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Assembly  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  the  English  and  Dutch  languages 
in  the  educational  systems  of  the  four  Provinces,  and  the  House 

* Vide  Jeukins,  2, .-.65  ; Miss  Gillie,  3,504  ; Kidd,  15,615-0,  and  vide  § 45  (d)  and  (f). 
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adopted  the  majority  report  of  the  Select  Committee  “ with  a view 
to  enabling  the  Provincial  Authorities  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  bringing  their  educational  law  into  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report. Under  these  circumstances 
we  do  not  consider  it  either  necessary  or  advisable  to  formulate 
proposals  dealing  with  the  question  afresh.  We  recognise  that 
this  question  has  naturally  aroused  very  strong  feelings,  and  that 
it  has  thus  diverted  attention  from  other  educational  questions,  some 
being  so  much  absorbed  in  the  language  question  that  they  have 
had  no  leisure  to  devote  serious  attention  to  any  other  part  of  the 
problem  of  education,  and  others  being  so  anxious  to  avoid  the 
language  question  that  they  have  thought  it  wise  to  avoid  any 
serious  attempt  to  deal  with  education  lest  it  might  incidentally 
result  in  provoking  further  discussion  on  the  language  ciuestion. 
Believing  as  we  do  that  the  interests  of  the  country  demand  the 
concentration  of  its  best  energies  on  the  task  of  providing  its  peop^^^ 
with  adequate  education  carefully  devised  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
case,  we  should  welcome  v.uth  unbounded  satisfaction  any  arrange- 
ment which  would  really  solve  the  language  question.  V/e  shall 
not,  therefore,  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  running 
the  least  risk  of  embarrassing  the  prospects  of  a settlement  conse- 
quent upon  the  action  of  Parliament  by  making  recommendations 
of  our  own  on  the  subject,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  wiili 
a statement  of  the  position  showing  how  the  existing  system  works 
in  practice,  and  what  the  condition  of  expert  opinion  in  regard 
to  it  is. 

(b)  Statement  of  the  Regulations  in  the  Four  Provinces. 

The  actual  regulations  on  the  subject  are  stated  partly  in  the 
Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1911,  and  partly  in  the  Majority 
Report  of  a Select  Committee  appointed  by  the'  Cape  House  of 
Assembly  in  1906  to  incjuire  into  the  position  occuptied  by  the 
Dutch  language.  The  curriculum  for  elementary  schools  does  not 
directly  provide  for  the  teaching  of  more  than  one  language;  the 
High  School  curriculum  provides  for  a second  language,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  from  Standard  A or  VI.,  and  a third  language, 
which  must  be  modern,  from  Standard  C or  VIII.  But  throughout 
this  code  lays  it  down  that  the  main  language  may  be  either  English 
or  Dutch,  and  that  if  both  are  taken,  “ only  the  half  of  the  English 
and  the  half  of  the  Dutch  reading  book  need  be  prepared.”! 

The  Natal  curriculum,  which  is  for  all  Primary  Schools,  pro- 
vides for  the  teaching  of  English  only.|  The  Transvaal  and  Free 
State  provide  in  their  curricula  for  the  stud}?'  of  both  English  and 
Dutch  as  a rule  from  the  first.  In  both  special  stress  is  laid  on 
the  mother  tongue,  and  the  second  language  is  introduced  gradually. 
The  Free  State  Code  states  these  principles  as  follows : “ The  require- 
ments of  Schedules  II.  and  III.  (English  and  Dutch)  are  identical, 
but  the  second  language — English  or  Dutch — should  be  introduced 
graduall}^  At  first  it  should  be  used  conversational^  and  through 
object  lessons,  etc.,  and  its  regular  study  through  reading  books 
should  not  be  liegnn  until  the  cliild  has  made  some  iiroiiress  in  its 
mother  tongue.  Such  study  will  gradually  be  liegun  in  Standard 
I.,  but  the  Department  is  prepared  to  allow  considerable  discretion 
in  the  matter  to  Principals  of  Schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Inspector.”^  In  the  Transvaal  “ reading  in  English  must  lie 

* VotcM  and  I’locecdinffs,  Appendix  24,191 1.  f Note  on  curriculum. 

I Natal  Education  nei)artinent  Directory,  )>.  73.  § Free  State  Code,  p.  IT). 
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begun”  in  Standard  T.,  where  Dutch  is  the  native  language  of  the 
pupils,  and  where  English  is  the  medium  “ it  has  been  decided  that 
first  steps  in  reading  I)utch  may  he  taken  in  Standard  IT.,  and  that 
in  classes  helow,  the  ])upils  may  with  advantage  begin  to  learn  Dutch 
sounds  through  the  medium  of  object  lessons  and  exercises  in  con- 
versation.”^ 

(c)  The  Case  of  Children  whose  Home  Lanr/narie  is  neither 
English  nor  Dutch. 

The  question  of  the  education  of  the  natives  in  their  own  lan- 
guage was  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  a Select  Committee  of  the 
Cape  House  of  Assemhly  in  1908,  and  is  not  referred  to  us.  4 he 
mother  tongue  of  persons  of  mixed  race  is  in  nearly  all  cases  Dutch. 
Among  the  Europeans  the  only  considerable  section  which  adheres 
to  any  language  other  than  one  of  the  two  official  languages  of  the 
Union  is  the  German  community.  Evidence  on  the  subject  of  the 
language  qiu'stion  as  it  affects  them  was  given  in  particular  at  King 
William’s  Town.  There  the  Rev.  H.  Gutsche  said:  “I  believe  that 
in  about  fifty  years  the  German  language  may  die.  Do  not  kill 
the  language,  but  let  it  die  a natural  death.  Allow  us  the  privilege 
as  long  as  necessary;  it  is  no  harm  for  the  Government  to  meet  us.”t 
Mr.  E.  W.  Jaeger,  I’rincipal  of  the  chief  German  school  at  King 
William’s  Town,  asked  whether  the  parents  use  English  in  their 
homes,  said  “ Yes.  When  I came  here  twenty-five  years  ago  I found 
it  was  not  so  bad.  German  was  spoken  in  many  homes,  hut  now 
the  second  generation  has  come  on  and  it  is  all  English.  It  is  only 
for  Church  ]:)urposes  that  German  is  ke])t  up.  I do  not  knoAV  of 
one  family  in  which  German  only  is  spoken.  It  is  a foreign  lan- 
guage to  the  child  here.  I think  that  in  the  country  things  are  even 
worse  than  they  are  in  the  town,  for  instead  of  speaking  High  Ger- 
man they  speak  Low  German  mixed  with  Dutch  and  Kafir.”j;  Mr.  F. 
T.  Griesbach,  Principal  of  the  Cambridge  Road  A2  School,  said;  “I 
was  asked  to  draft  a census  of  the  German  children  in  my  school  and 
the  language  they  sjmke,  and  I found  that  there  were  only  two 
where  the  father  and  mother  spoke  German,  and  in  no  case  was 
it  the  language  of  the  household ; some  of  the  German  children  did 
not  speak  it  at  all.  It  was  simply  taught  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Church. ”§  Mr.  Gutsche  told  us  that  the  German  community  did 
not  desire  German  to  be  used  as  a medium  in  general  subjects,  but 
did  desire  the  privilege  of  having  it  taught  to  the  children  for  an 
hour  a day  instead  of  two  hours  a week  as  at  present. || 

We  may  remark  that  German  is  not  the  only  case  where  the 
language  question  is  connected  with  religion  even  where  the 
language  of  religion  is  not  that  of  the  home.  A parallel  case  is 
that  of  the  Malays,  who  desire  for  religious  reasons  that  their 
children  should  he  taught  Arabic. These  cases  merely  illustrate 
the  tenacity  with  which  ])eople  naturally  adhere  to  the  language 
of  their  churches,  a tenacity  which  is  of  course  increased  both  in 
strength  and  determination  when  the  language  of  the  Church  is 
also  the  home  language  of  the  congregation.  We  may  also  remark 
that  all  such  cases  will  he  met  if  the  code  allows  for  the  teaching 
of  two  languages  from  the  earliest  stage  wfithout  making  it  compul- 
sory to  take  two  languages  and  without  insisting  that  when  two 
languages  are  taken  they  must  be  the  two  official  languages  of  the 
Union. 

* Code,  pp.  22-8.  t Gutsche,  13.224.  t Jaeger,  13,400-1,  Griesbach,  13.42G. 

II  Gutsche,  13,209,  Gamiet,  8,193,  ff, 
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(d)  The  Intrusion  of  Political  Considerations  both  Nugatory 
and  Objectionable. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  two  official 
languages  of  the  Union  in  schools,  we  desire  to  insist  on  what  has 
been  said  by  previous  Commissions,^  that  the  intrusion  of  political 
considerations  is  to  ])e  resisted,  and  we  are  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  only  o])jectionable  but  also  fruitless.  It  is  not  the 
school  that  either  kills  or  keeps  alive  a language,  nor  do  schools 
either  divide  a nation  naturally  coalescing  or  unite  an  aggregate 
naturally  heterogeneous.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained,  in  South  Africa 
at  any  rate,  l)y  allowing  educational  policy  to  be  affected  b}^  any 
consideration  other  than  that  of  the  best  education  of  the  children, 
that  is  the  best  preparation  for  life  in  South  Africa. 

A contrary  policy  has  frequently  been  pursued,  but  never  with 
success.  Similarly  political  motives  have  constantly  coloured  the 
educational  system  of  the  country;  but  though  they  may  mar  the 
education  of  a generation,  or  break  its  peace,  they  are  ineffectual 
as  regards  the  attainment  of  the  ol)jects  they  seek. 

We  are  wholly  in  accord  with  previous  Commissions  which  have 
reported  strongly  against  using  the  schools  to  extend  the  sphere  and 
strengthen  the  power  of  any  language  for  its  own  sake.t 

We  claim  that  the  system  of  State  education  should  be  decided 
with  a single  eye  to  the  interest  of  the  children,  and  we  are  further 
convinced  that  any  attempt  to  make  the  supposed  interest  of  a 
language  override  the  real  interest  of  the  children  must  end  in 
failure  because  it  is  a challenge  to  nature  tending  to  a conflict  in 
which  it  is  impossil)le  for  the  victory  to  remain  with  the  challenger. 
For  these  reasons  we  would  urge  that  educational  policy  must  faith- 
fully follow  in  whatever  direction  the  interests  of  the  children  may 
lead,  neither  shrinking  from  following  this  lead  to  the  end  nor 
giving  place  to  the  suggestion  that  it  should  ever  go  after  any  other. 

(e)  Impo7dance  of  Sound  Instruction  in  the  Mother  Tongue 
genercdly  recognised. 

The  educational  importance  of  sound  instruction  in  the  mother 
tongue — that  is,  the  language  which  is  actually  that  best  spoken  and 
understood  by  the  child — has  long  been  recognised.  It  is  remark- 
able that  as  long  ago  as  1861  the  Watermeyer  Commission  recom- 
mended that  in  farmers’  schools  instruction  might  be  given  in  Dutcii 
in  localities  approved  by  the  Government.^  The  Commission  of 
1879  not  only  vindicated  the  right  of  school  managers  to  use  Dutch 
as  the  medium,  but  urged  that  in  aborigines’  schools  “ ever}?^  facility 
ought  to  be  given  for  the  teaching  of  the  Kafir  language,”  and 
endorsed  the  views  of  the  Hon.  W.  Ayliff,  Secretary"  for  Native 
Affairs,  who  said : “ I think  the  education  would  be  of  more  value  to 
the  masses  were  it  given  in  Kafir  instead  of  English. ”§  The  Com- 
mission of  1891  lays  stress  on  the  point.  “ Where  instruction  in  the 
first  stage  is  im])arted  by  means  of  a language  whicli  a child  does 
not  understand,  the  medium  for  acquiring  knowledge  already 

* Commission  of  1879,  § 17,  and  of  1891,  § SO.  t Commission  of  1S79,  § 17.  Commission  of  1891,  $ 80. 

J Commission  of  1861,  page  Ixxv.,  Section  1.5.  In  .addition  1o  this  Dr.  Inncs  moved  ‘‘that  in  all  schools 
aided  by  Government  grants  snflicient  provision  should  he  made,  where  necessary,  for  instruction  in 
the  Dutch  language;"  to  which  the  Chairman  (.fudge  Watermeyer)  moved  as  an  amendment  : “The 
Comtrission  is  of  opinion  that  in  many  loc^ilities  it  may  be  advis.able  th.at  provision  should  be  made  in 
aided  schools  for  instruction  in  the  Dutch  Language,  but  that  no  resolution  on  the  stibjcct  is  necessary 
except  that  already  taken  as  to  farmers’  schools  ; because  there  is  nothing  in  the  resolutions  to  pre- 
vent the  teaching  of  the  Dutch  lanpnagein  all  schools  in  localities  where  the  man.agers  of  theschools 
shall  deem  it  nece-sary."  This  amendment  w.as  adopted  (Minutes  of  October  30th,  1862). 

§ Commission  of  1 879,  Section  23, 
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present  in  the  pupil’s  mind  is  neglected,  and  a foreign  medium  has 
to  be  acquired  before  the  instruction  given  can  l)e  fully  assimilated. 
The  result  of  such  a method  of  teaching  must  checlv  thoroughness, 
and  cannot  hut  seriously  hamper  the  intellectual  develoj)ment  of 
the  pupil  by  training  the  memory  at  the  expense  of  the  intellect.”* 
The  evidence  given  before  us  shows  that  there  is  general  agreement 
on  this  point.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  for  pressing  it  is  that,  whih' 
no  educationists  question  it,  the  extremely  momentous  educational 
importance  of  the  principle  is  not  always  sufficiently  recognised. 

The  argument  is  very  forcibly  put  in  the  English  official  “ Sug- 
gestions to  Teachers.”  “Language  is  the  most  jierfect  and  accurate 
instrument  mankind  has  for  the  exjiression  of  thoughts  and  ideas, 
and  the  measure  of  our  power  to  understand  and  use  language  is 
the  measure  of  our  power  to  receive  instruction  in  any  branch  of 
knowledge.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  teaching  of  the 
mother  tongue  is  the  most  important  part  of  school  instruction.  If 
the  teaching  is  right,  it  will  not  onlj^  show  the  child  how  to  express 
himself,  but  it  will  develop  the  power  of  thinking  accurately  and  in 
connected  sequence.  If  it  is  wrong,  it  will  leave  him  the  slave  of 
half-understood  phrases,  incapable  of  reasoning,  v.dth  .a  mind  in 
which  his  passions  and  prejudices  masquerade  as  thoughts.”! 
Evidence  was  given  at  the  Imperial  Education  Conference  of  1911 
on  behalf  of  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Wales,  India,  Burmah,  and  Malta, 
showing  that  in  all  these  thorough  instruction  in  the  mother  tongim 
is  considered  essential.^;  In  India,  Lord  Curzon’s  Government 
resolved  that  the  vernacular  should  l)e  the  medium  until  a minimum 
age  of  13,  and  that  “ no  scholar  in  a secondary  school  should  even 
then  be  alloAved  to  abandon  the  study  of  his  vernacular,  which 
should  be  kept  up  until  the  end  of  the  school  course. ”§  In  Wales  the 
neglect  to  teach  the  home  language  was  found  to  result  in  an 
unhappy  bewilderment  of  the  child,  so  that,  according  to  a report 
published  by  the  Anglesey  Education  Committee,  “ the  language  he 
reads  he  cannot  understand  and  the  language  he  understands  he 
cannot  read,”]]  and  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Wales  said  ; 
“The  results,  so  far  as  we  in  Wales  are  concerned,  are  certainlv 
unmistakable.  In  the  Welsh-speaking  districts  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  newer  method  of  teaching  by  means  of  the  home 
language  has  practically  doubled  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.”  Not 
one  single  voice  was  raised  at  the  Imperial  Conference  to  question 
the  proposition  that  sound  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  is  an 
educational  necessity. 

The  evidence  given  before  us  shows  that  there  are  some  Dutch - 
speaking  individuals  who  do  not  appreciate  the  imiiortance  of  sound 
instruction  in  the  mother  tongue.  Evidence  on  this  point  came,  for 
instance,  from  Malmesburv,**  Kenhardt,tt  Graaff-Reinet,j;j;  and 
Karreedouw.§§  But  the  witnesses  who  gave  us  this  information 
generally  agreed  that  the  parents  seldom  insist  on  the  neglect  of  the 
child’s  own  language  when  the  teacher  points  out  the  injury  that  this 
would  do  to  the  child.  In  this  connection  we  would  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Anders,  a past  President  of  the  Teachers’ 
x^ssociation.llll 

We  must  also  point  out  that  the  Dutch-speaking  population,  as 
a whole,  has  shown  remarkable  tenacity  in  regard  to  its  lansuage. 
The  Commission  of  1861,  referring  to  the  English  schools  established 

* Commission  of  1891.  Section  81.  i " Siifrp:est,icn=.”  p.  28.  J Repoi’t,.  pp.  2.‘)l-2ri-l. 

§ Report,  p.  2(11).  ||  Report,  p.  **  Anders,  2,1  (19.  +tO’r)ea.  7,400-7. 

Maasdorp,  10,710.  §§  Van  Hnysteen,  18.228.  ||||  Anders,  2,109. 
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by  Lord  Charles  Somerset  in  1822,  says : “ It  is  to  be  observed  that 
although  the  new  schools  were  to  be  conducted  exclusively  in  the 
English  language,  the  teachers  in  those  schools  which  Avere  most 
successful  taught  Dutch,  which  they  had  mastered,  likewise.  Their 
success  is  rightly  attributed  by  one  of  them,  the  late  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education  (Dr.  Times),  in  his  report  on  elementary 
education  in  1844,  to  this  judicious  resolution  on  their  part.  But 
for  this  departure  from  their  instructions  in  this  respect,  the  “ Eng- 
lish schools  would  then  have  proved  a failure  in  the  country 
districts.”^  In  1858  the  Government  made  a special  effort  to 
promote  education  in  the  country.  The  Civil  Commissioner  of 
Hope  Town  reported  that  the  people  subscribed  £100  for  a building 
and  £75  for  a teacher,  but  proceeded : “ I am  sorry  to  inform  you  that 
since  that  time  the  Dutch  subscribers  have  withdrawn  their  names 
from  both  of  the  subscription  lists,  from  a dislike  to  having  their 
children  learn  the  English  language ; consequently  no  further  steps 
have  been  taken  in  the  matter.” 

There  can,  in  our  opinion,  lie  no  question  that  the  Dutch-speak- 
ing people  as  a whole  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
the  same  is  true  of  the  English-speaking  people — a point  upon 
which  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  cite  evidence,  but  for  which, 
were  it  necessary,  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  cite.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that  a general  educational  principle 
of  first-class  importance  is  appreciated  by  both  sections  of  the 
European  community.  We  need  hardly  point  out  that  this  is  a fact 
which  may  be  used  in  support  of  argument  either  for  or  against  the 
policy  of  making  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  compulsory.  It 
may  be  argued  that  if  such  instruction  is  generally  felt  to  be  sound, 
no  injury  is  done  by  making  it  compulsory;  and  it  may  also  be 
argued  that  if  such  instruction  is  generally  desired  comiDulsion  is 
unnecessary  and  undesirable.  This  is  a point  about  which  there 
does  not  yet  a])])ear  to  be  unanimity,  and  for  the  reasons  mentioned 
in  sub-section  (a)  we  do  not  pro])ose  to  discuss  it.  As  regards  the 
coloured  people,  we  prefer  to  defer  what  AA^e  have  to  say  until  aa^c 
reach  a later  stage  in  this  re]:)ort,  and  can  deal  AAutli  the  AAdiole 
question  of  their  education.! 

(f)  The  Learning  of  the  Seeond  Official  Lcmgnage. 

1.  Tnrveafimg  desire  for  this. 

There  are  very  few  Dutch-speaking  people  at  the  Cape  aa’Iio  do 
not  desire  that  their  children  should  learn  English.  The  desire  of 
the  Dutch-speaking  section  for  English  is  certainly  stronger  noAA’ 
than  in  either  1879  or  1891.  In  1879  the  Commission  said:  “The 
evidence  given  before  us  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  is  a groAving 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  farming  po])ulation  to  have  their  children 
instructed  in  the  English  language.”.'{;  In  1891  seA^eral  im])ortant 
witnesses  expressed  the  opinion  tliat  in  many  cases  only  Dutch 
should  be  learned. § Noav  the  genernl  o])inion  seems  to  be  that 
expressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Volsteedt,  of  Kenhardt,  Avho  said  that 
even  if  the  school  life  is  short  it  is  advisable  to  teach  Dutch-speakino- 
children  in  the  North-West  both  languages. ||  In  1908  the  Znid 
Afrikaansche  OnderAvijzers  Unie  resolved  that  the  learning  of  the 
second  language  should  be  begun  in  Standard  IT.** 

♦ Oomtnission,  IHC.I,  § t I ^ J Uoporf,  ^ I 7.  $ (’ommi.'Jsion  of  1 S'.H . $ S:!. 
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Oil  the  other  hand,  the  desire  of  the  English-speaking  people  to 
learn  Dutch  has  increased  even  more  remarkably.  Mr.  Kussell, 
In^  Dector  of  High  Schools,  told  ns  that  the  great  majority  of  the  boys 
in  the  High  Schools  at  Grahamstown,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Queenstown,  and  King  William’s  Town  now  learn  Dutch,  whereas 
four  years  ago  it  was  only  taught  in  one  of  them.*  Evidence  to 
the  same  effect  was  given  by  Brother  Conlon,  of  Kimberley,  who 
said  that  there  was  a demand  for  Dutch,  and  that  he  intended  to 
introduce  it  to  all  the  boys  unless  the  parents  objected,  which  he  did 
not  think  that  any  would  if  there  were  no  attempt  to  force  it  upon 
thein.t  Father  Fitzgerald  told  us  that  nearly  all  the  boys  at  St. 
Aidan’s  College,  Grahamstown,  learn  Dutch,  and  that  this  system 
has  gone  on  for  many  years.j;  Moreover,  in  the  Transvaal,  where 
all  learn  Dutch  unless  the  parents  object,  but  none  are  compelled  to 
do  so  against  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  98  per  cent,  of  the  population 
in  English  schools  choose  to  learn  Dutch,  and  every  single  Imy  in  the 
Troyeville  School  at  Johannesburg  is  voluntarily  learning  the 
language. § The  same  is  true  of  the  Selborne  College,  East  London. || 
Among  the  girls  the  tendency  is  not  so  [)ronounced.  At  Ronde- 
bosch,  for  example,  the  niajorit}^  learn  French  rather  than  Dutch.** 
But  the  movement  is  in  the  same  direction.  The  Collegiate  School 
for  Girls  at  I’ort  Elizabeth  has  recently  instituted  Dutch  teaching, ft 
and  this  is  but  a sign  of  the  times. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  })ractically  all  the  Dutch-speaking  people 
desire  their  children  to  learn  English  as  well  as  Dutch,  and  that  a 
large  and  rapidly  growing  number  of  the  English-speaking  people 
desire  their  children,  and  especially  their  boys,  to  learn  Dutch  as 
well  as  English. 

2.  Learniiuj  the  Two  lAiiujiiages  Is  Edacaiionallii  Sound. 

' There  seems  to  be  no  educational  difficulty  in  the  way  of  learn- 
ing both  languages.  We  shall  show  in  a later  section  that  after 
getting  rid  of  much  that  is  useless  in  the  present  curriculum,  there 
is  sufficient  room  in  the  time  tal)le  for  a second  language,  and  the 
exj)erience  of  the  other  Drovinces  proves  this.  Professor  Bohle,  of 
the  South  African  College,  says;  “I  know  from  experience  that  two 
languages  are  as  easily  learned  as  one.  If  both  are  spoken  daily, 
children  pick  them  up  without  any  trouble. ”j;j;  Mr.  Anders,  of 
Malmesbury,  expressed  the  general  view  when  he  said  that  the 
teaching  of  Dutch  helps  the  teaching  of  English,  and  that  “ one 
language  is  bound  to  help  another.”§§  This  view  was  strongly  held 
by  Sir  Langham  Dale,  who  said  to  the  Commission  of  1891 : “ Our 

experience  for  years  has  been  this ; that  the  more  you  encourage  the 
study  of  their  own  language  (Dutch)  the  better  is  the  instruction  in 
English  and  the  more  permanent  is  the  knowledge  of  English  and 
again : “ When  you  have  two  languages  working  together,  the  child 
has  a wonderful  facility  for  acquiring  both.  It  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  learning  two  languages  separately. ”|||| 

The  same  opinion  was  expressed  at  the  Imperial  Education 
Conference  as  the  experience  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Wales.  As  regards 
Nova  Scotia,  this  was  only  said  of  the  French  who  learn  English  the 
better  for  learning  their  own  language  as  well ; nothing  was  said  of 
the  effect  on  the  English  of  learning  French  also.***  But  as  regards 
Wales  it  appears  that  both  sections  of  the  population  learn  English 

* Russell,  6,067.  f Conlon,  10.196.  X Fitzgerald,  1.5,842.  § Adamson,  10,534. 

||  Rattray,  13,000-7.  **  Miss  Bleby,  2.804.  ff  Miss  Stevenson,  17,329. 

jj;  Bohle,  Appendix,  p.  cxx.,  06,  § 6.  §§  Anders,  2,164-5. 

111!  Vidf  Commission  1891  Report,  §§  75  and  83.  ***  Report  of  Conference,  p.  251. 
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better  for  leariiiiig  Welsh  in  addition.  Mr.  Edwards,  the  Chief 
Inspector  for  Wales,  said:  “A  Welsh-speaking  child  of  nine,  who 
has  learned  his  own  language  first,  will  write  better  English  and 
read  English  more  intelligently  than  a Welsh-speaking  child  of 
eleven  who  has  been  taught  English  exclusively  from  the  first  day  he 
entered  school.  That  is  my  experience.”  But  the  beneficial  effect 
on  the  English-speaking  people  is  still  more  remarkable.  i\.ccording 
to  the  same  witness,  the  teaching  of  Welsh  in  the  English-speaking 
})arts  of  Wales  “ has  introduced  greater  variety  to  the  life  of  the 
scholars,  greater  vivacity  to  the  teaching,  and  brought  greater 
interest  to  the  minds  of  the  children.”  In  one  town,  where  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  people  were  Welsh,  an  attempt  was  made  to  drop  Welsh, 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  parents  demanded  its  continuance. 
“ The  other  result  of  teaching  a second  language  is  the  more  efficient 
teaching  of  English,  more  conscious  attention  is  paid  to  the  home 
language,  and  the  necessity  for  correct  expression  in  it  is  the  more 
easily  realised.  ...  It  introduces  a conscious  attempt  at  right 
ex})ression  quite  low  down  in  the  school.  At  the  top  of  the  best 
schools  it  develo])s  into  something  like  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  English  as  a language.  ...  I believe  that  every  school- 
master in  Wales  who  has  given  his  mind  to  the  subject  looks  upon 
bilingualism  now  as  his  opportunity,  and  not  as  his  difficulty.  He 
sees  that,  whatever  advantage  a child  may  have  in  a more  expensive 
system  of  education  by  the  learning  of  Latin  or  Greek  or  Erench  or 
German,  every  elementary  school  child  in  Wales  can  have  by  learn- 
ing his  second  language,  be  it  English  or  Welsh.  Our  problems 
are  exceedingly  simple ; the  right  methods  of  teaching  two  languages 
are  fairly  apparent;  and,  especially  with  regard  to  language,  there 
is  a tone  of  hope  and  hap])iness  throughout  our  elementary 
schools. 

At  the  Imperial  Conference  there  was  a general  agreement  that 
in  bilingual  countries  the  main  stress  must  be  on  the  mother  tongue, 
but  that  the  teaching  of  the  second  language  can  be  begun  by  oral 
lessons  from  the  first.  In  Malta  satisfaction  is  apparently  given  by 
a system  under  whch  all  children  learn  Maltese  from  the  first,  with 
oral  lessons  in  English  or  Italian  from  the  first,  followed  by  fuller 
instruction  from  Standard  III.  and  the  addition  of  the  third  language 
— Italian  or  English— at  V.t  In  Belgium  also  the  same  rules  appear 
to  apply.  In  Brussels  the  children  leaving  the  elementary  schools 
have  a good  knowledge  of  both  Erench  and  Flemish  and  the 
Fleming,  who  always  learns  French,  is  a far  better  linguist  than  the 
Walloon,  “who  is  perfectly  content  with  his  French,  and  whose 
tongue  has  not  been  so  much  trained. ”§ 

We  feel  safe  in  stating  the  general  principles  that  the  learning 
of  a second  language  improves  the  knowledge  of  the  first,  and  that 
the  second  language  may  with  advantage  be  introduced  from  the 
first  in  the  way  of  oral  lessons.  Probably  the  advantage  of  studying 
a second  language  is  greater  where,  as  in  the  case  of  English  and 
Dutch,  the  two  are  closely  akin,  and  the  vocabulary  of  each  is 
constantly  throwing  a flood  of  light  on  the  other.  There  is  thus  a 
very  considerable  educational  advantage  in  learning  the  second 
language  apart  from  the  question  of  its  utility.  But  if,  as  we  hold, 
the  work  of  education  is  to  o])en  the  windows  of  the  mind  and  make 
the  external  world  intelligible,  and  therefore  manageable,  it  follows 
that  in  a bilingual  country  it  is  an  integral  part  of  sound  education 
to  equip  the  child  with  a knowledge  of  two  languages.  It  does  not, 

* Report,  p.  2,5.).  t Report,  p.  2()t.  ;j;  Dawes  ; “Bilingual  Teaching  in  Belgian  Schools,”  p 14 

§ Dawes,  p.  57-8. 
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of  course,  follow  that  this  ought  in  all  cases  to  he  insisted  upon  by 
the  State.  This  point  we  shall  at  once  })rocee(l  to  examine. 

o.  Cuiiipiilsurij  BiliiKjualisui  nut  Geuerallij  Desired. 

Some  witnesses  consider  that  it  would  be  well  to  lay  down  a 
universal  rule  that  all  children  in  the  public  schools  are  to  learn 
both  official  languages.  These  are  not  all  of  one  section  of  the 
population.  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Snynian,  minister  of  the  Gereformeerde 
Kerk  in  Steynsburg,  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  compelling  all  to 
learn  both  languages  because  he  thought  that  it  was  in  their  own 
interests  to  do  so.*  Sister  Clare,  of  Grahamstown,  though  holding 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  avoid  compulsion,  said : “ Rersonally,  I 
would  not  feel  that  I was  oppressing  anybody  by  compelling  him 
to  learn  Dutch,  just  as  we  compel  him  to  learn  a number  of  other 
subjects  without  consulting  him.”t  The  Cradock  School  Board,  of 
which  Mr.  Alfred  Metcalf  is  chairman,  recommended  that  all  boys 
should  be  taught  Dutch  for  five  hours  a week , and  that  both 
languages  should  be  taught  throughout.j; 

Nor  is  this  surprising.  Mr.  A.  S.  du  ITessis,  M.L.A.,  said  that 
if  he  hated  the  English  he  would  make  the  learning  of  the  second 
language  optional,  because  if  this  is  done  the  Afrikander  boy  will 
in  the  future  get  the  better  of  the  English  child,  as  the  Dutch  Afri- 
kanders wish  their  children  to  learn  English,  whereas  the  English 
make  a tremendous  commotion  if  they  are  w^anted  to  make  their 
children  learn  Dutch,”  and  in  future  State  officials  wall  have  to  know^ 
both,  so  that  the  bilingualist  wTll  have  an ' advantage  over  the 
nionoglot.§  The  evidence  of  the  late  Mr.  Hoal  show’s  that  already 
the  Post  Office  service  is  barred  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  wdtli 
both  languages. II 

But  the  question  is  not  whether  it  is  desirable  that  all  should 
know  both  official  languages,  but  wdiether  this  end  wdll  be  reached 
sooner  if  compulsion  is  applied.  The  bulk  of  the  evidence  goes  to 
show  that,  as  far  as  the  English-speaking  section  is  concerned,  com- 
pulsion wmuld  retard  rather  than  expedite  the  learning  of  the  second 
language.  It  is  probable  that  with  the  Dutch-speaking  section 
compulsion  would  have  the  opposite  effect,  but  neither  section  is 
anxious  to  compel  the  other  to  learn  a second  language,  and  as  a 
large  number  of  the  English-speaking  people  would  resent  any 
attempt  to  compel  them  to  learn  the  second  language,  it  is  clear  that 
the  opinion  of  the  country  as  a whole  is  opposed  to  compulsion  as 
regards  the  second  language. 

(g)  Modification  of  Curriculum  desirable. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  curriculum  does  not  give 
a place  to  the  two  languages,  but  merely  allows  the  various  subjects, 
including  reading  and  writing,  to  be  taken  in  either  language  or 
both.  Asked  whether  a curriculum  which  lays  down  that  subjects 
may  be  taken  in  either  one  language  or  two,  and  that  if  taken  in 
two  languages  they  count  for  the  same  as  if  taken  in  one,  does  not 
tend  to  make  the  scholar  take  them  in  only  one  instead  of  two. 
Sister  Clare,  of  Grahamstown,  said : “ Quite  so ; the  time-factor  comes 
in.”**  The  question  of  medium  for  general  subjects  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  question  of  learning  the  languages.  It  is  of  the 
latter  alone  that  we  are  here  speaking.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  curriculum  does  tend  to  encourage  children  only  to  learn  one 

* Snyman,  13,787-8.  f Sister  Clare,  15,485.  | Appendix,  p.  cli,  D2,  2A  (d). 

§ Du  Plessis,  13,682.  ||  Hoal,  18,980-2.  **  Sister  Clare,  15,477. 


IriiigLiage  until  they  reach  the  High  School  standards;  that  the 
general  opinion  is' in  favour  of  learning  both  languages,  provided 
that  there  is  no  compulsion  as  regards  the  second,  and  that  therefore 
tlie  curriculum  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  general  opinion. 
While  we  are  opposed  to  insisting  that  the  general  rule  shall  he 
followed  by  all,  Ave  submit  that  it  ought  itself  to  follow  the  general 
opinion  of  educationists,  and  that  if  it  does  not  it  ought  to  be  read- 
justed. This  is  especially  necessary  where,  as  at  the  Cape,  Ave  haAU' 
o do  Avith  a rigid  curriculum. 

(h)  Difficulties  in  regard  to  Dutch. 

1.  The  Different  Forms  of  the  Language. 

We  have  had  the  advantage  of  a singularly  lucid  and  interesting 
exposition  by  Hr.  Viljoen,  noAV  Director  of  Education  in  the  Free 
State,  of  the  various  forms  of  dialects  of  Dutch  known  in  South 
Africa.*  The  difference  betAveen  High  Dutch  and  the  Dutch  of 
South  Africa  is  less  one  of  vocabulary  than  of  accidence  and  pro- 
nunciation, and  the  Dutch-speaking  Avitnesses  are  agreed  that  to 
Dutch-si)eaking  South  Africans  it  presents  no  very  formidable 
ditflculty.  On  the  other  hand,  many  English-speaking  Avitnesses 
find  that  it  is  a very  serious  matter  for  those  whose  mother  tongue 
is  not  Dutch.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  High  Dutch 
is  highly  inflected,  and  that  Dutch-speaking  South  Africans  are 
accustomed  to  it  from  their  earliest  years  through  the  Bible,  Avhereas 
English  South  Africans,  Avho  j^erhaps  pick  up  South  African  Dutch 
easilA^  OAving  to  the  simplicity  of  the  accidence  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  spoken  all  round  them,  naturally  find  High  Dutch  difficult 
because  it  differs  from  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa  in  both  these 
respects.  This  difficulty  must  be  frankly  recognised.  It  means 
that  school  Dutch  is  not  to  the  English-speaking  South  African 
precisely  Avhat,  for  instance,  Welsh  is  to  the  Englishman  in  Wales. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of 
South  Africa  Avhich  adds  to  the  difficulties  Avhich  in  any  case  beset 
an  Englishman  anxious  to  learn  Dutch  or  any  other  inflected  lan- 
guage, whereas  the  fact  that  he  can  if  he  Avishes  become,  by  daily 
intercourse  Avith  Dutch-speaking  people,  familiar  Avith  the  Dutch 
vocabulary,  makes  it  easier  for  an  English  boy  to  learn  Dutch  in 
South  Africa  than,  for  example,  in  England.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  owing  to  the  simplified  spelling  Dutch  is  free  from 
one  encumbrance  Avhich  burdens  English. 

There  is  a tendency  to  exaggerate  very  greatly  the  difference 
betAveen  the  Amrious  forms  of  Dutch.  No  one  Avho  knoAvs  the  Dutch 
Bible  and  is  familiar  with  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa  Avill  fall  into 
this  error.  We  venture  to  quote,  as  an  example,  four  verses  chosen 
at  random:  “ Laat  uAA^e  lenclenen  omgord  zijn,  en  de  kaarsen  l)ran- 
dende;  en  zijt  gij  gelijk  die  op  hunne  heer  Avachten,  Avanneer  hi] 
Avederkomen  zal  van  de  bruiloft,  opdat  als  hi]  komt  en  klopt,  zi]  hem 
terstond  mogen  open  doen.  Salig  zi]n  die  dienstknechten,  Avelke  de 
heer  als  hi]  komt  zal  Avakende  vinden : voorAvaar,  ik  zeg  u,  dat  hi] 
zich  zal  omgorden,  en  zal  ze  doen  aanzitten,  en  bi]komende  zal  hij 
hen  dienen.  En  zoo  hij  komt  in  de  tw^eede  nacht-Avaak,  en  komt  in 
de  derde  AA-aak,  en  vindt  ze  alzoo,  zalig  zijn  die  dienstknechten. ”t 
This  is  a quotation  from  classical  High  Dutch,  but  avc  do  not  suppose 
that  there  is  one  Dutch -speaking  South  African,  hoAvever  simple  and 
])lain  his  oAvn  speech,  to  Avhom  these  noble  Avords  do  not  go  home 
as  the  language  of  his  infancy  and  of  his  heart. 


* A’'iljoeii,  7,71‘.t  ff. 
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2.  The  Suffly  of  Teachers. 

From  all  sides  we  hear  of  diriiciilly  in  obtaining  Dutch  teachers. 
File  Secretary  of  the  Ca[)e  School  Board, the  Ihincipal  of  tin,' 
Diocesan  College,!  the  Ihinciiial  of  Dale  College,  King  William’s 
Town, I all  tell  the  same  tale,  which  is  repeated  by  everybody.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a serious  shortage  of  teachers  properly 
qualified  to  teach  Dutch.  This  is  iiarticularly  felt  in  the  kinder- 
garten, because  on  the  one  hand  it  is  [larticularly  necessary  that 
kindergarten  teachers,  especially  in  the  country,  should  be  able  to 
teach  Dutch,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  are  naturally  unable  to  do 
so  because  until  comparatively  recently  all  trained  kindergarten 
teachers  have  been  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no 
special  arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure  that  they  should 
learn  Dutch.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  Superintendent-General 
of  Education  is  fully  aware  of  this,§  and  no  doubt  the  special  diffi- 
culty in  the  case  of  kindergarten  teachers  is  decreasing  in  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  local  courses  for  training  them. 

As  regards  the  larger  question,  the  President  of  the  Zuid  Afri- 
kaansche  Onderwijzers’  Unie  hiid  s])ecial  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
reform  in  the  training  colleges  and  schools,  apparently  with  a view 
to  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  Dutch  teachers.j|  The  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches 
to  consider  the  training  of  teachers  devoted  special  attention  to 
the  question  of  instruction  in  Dutch,  and  reported  that  Dutch  is 
neither  demanded  nor  encouragfed  at  the  teachers’  examinations, 
and  that,  except  at  Stellenbosch,  English  is  the  sole  medium  of 
instruction,  and  nothing  at  all  is  done  to  train  students  to  teach 
through  the  medium  of  Dutch. Considering  the  need  that  exists, 
it  is  perhaps  satisfactory  to  find  that  hitherto  no  special 
effort  has  l)een  made  to  meet  it,tt  so  that  the  remedy 
is  obvious.  Dutch  is  onlj^  an  optional  subject  in  the 
examination  for  the  Third-class  Teachers’  Certificate,  and  has  no 
place  at  all  in  the  examination  for  the  Second-class  Certificate. 
Nothing  at  ail  is  done  by  the  Department  to  see  that  any  of  the 
students  at  the  training  colleges  are  practised  in  using  Dutch  in 
their  teaching.  We  found  at  the  Normal  College,  Cape  Town, 
Dutch-speaking  students  so  unaccustomed  to  teach  in  Dutch  that 
they  were  quite  unable  to  proceed  when  we  asked  them  to  continue 
in  their  own  language  the  lesson  they  were  giving  in  English.  The 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  has  endeavoured  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  perfect  impartiality  in  this  respect,  neither  encourag- 
ing nor  discouraging  the  use  of  Dutch. ij; 

In  short,  if  there  is  a difficulty  in  the  way  of  supplying  Dutch 
teachers,  there  is  also  a remedy  which  has  not  3'et  been  applied — 
namely,  to  make  a serious  attempt  to  supply  them.  Moreover,  it 
seems  that  this  can  easily  be  done.  The  Director  of  Education  in 
the  Transvaal  said  that  in  that  Province  no  particular  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  training  Dutch  teachers.§§  At  the  Imperial  Educa- 
tion Conference  the  representatives  of  Nova  Scotia,  Wales,  and  Malta 
said  that  there  was  no  difficulty. H'!  The  representative  of  Quebec 

* Elliott,  3,828.  -j-  Jenkins,  2,412.  I Sutton,  13, BOH. 

§ Muir,  19,503.  ||  Le  Roux,  3.331  if.  **  Rapport,  hi.  5. 

tt  The  Edvcation  Gawfte  of  Oct.  5tli,  1911  (pp.  388  and  393)  announces  that  in  1912  candidates  for  the 
Third  Class  Certificate  who  wish  to  be  recognized  as  bilingual  teachers  will  be  permitted  to  take  half 
the  subjects  in  Dixtch.  In  view  of  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Union  and  the  circumstances  referred  to  in 
sub-section  (a)  of  this  sub-section,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  examine  this  scheme,  especially  as  the 
Executive  Committee  has  already  published  a Draft  Ordinance  which  deals  with  the  subject. 
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said  much  the  same,  hut  insisted  that  it  had  proved  impracticable 
to  obtain  English  teachers  who  could  teach  French  properly  to 
French  children,  though  English  teachers  are  better  than  French 
teachers  for  teaching  French  to  English  children,  and  that  in  any  case 
languages  ought  to  be  taught  by  specialists.*  The  evidence  before 
us  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  speak  decidedly  on  this  point,  and 
the  fact  that  Dutch  is  nearer  akin  to  English  than  French  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  it  is  safe  to  apply  in  South  Africa  the  experience 
of  Canada  in  a matter  of  this  kind.  But  we  are  agreed  that  school 
authorities  should  make  sure  that  language  teachers  are  thoroughly 
qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  language  they  teach,  and  the 
Government  ought  obviously  to  do  all  it  can  to  provide  opportunities 
for  students  and  existing  teachers  to  become  proficient  in  the  study 
at  any  rate  of  the  official  languages,  and  to  acquire  so  thorough  a 
mastery  of  them  that  they  can  rank  as  specialists. 

(i)  Method  of  Teaching.  Improvements  Required. 

Much  of  what  we  have  already  said  about  language  teaching  in 
general  applies  to  the  teaching  of  the  second  language.  Here 
perhaps  it  is  particular!}^  necessaiy,  as  Mr.  If  A.  Barnett  advises,  to 
avoid  bookish  methods,!  and  to  lay  stress  on  oral  work,  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Barnett  that  improvement  is  required  in  this  respect.  At 
Port  Elizabeth  we  visited  a class  vdiere  French  was  being  admirably 
taught  by  the  soundest  methods;  but  we  fear  that  this  is  not  the 
rule,  especially  in  the  teaching  of  Dutch.  In  teaching  a second  or 
third  language,  the  natural  methods  by  which  a mother  teaches  a 
child  its  first  language  are  a safe  guide.  The  contrast  between  the 
method  of  helping  a child  to  pick  up  his  language  in  his  own  way, 
and  that  of  compelling  him  to  learn  in  the  fixed  order  of  a grammar 
book  was  pointed  out  by  St.  Augustine,^  but  crabbed  and  ineffective 
methods  still  prevail,  and  need  to  be  exterminated.  What  is 
required  and  should  be  aimed  at  in  teaching  is  first  real  familiarity 
with  the  language  taught  and  facility  in  using  it,  and  then  am  appre- 
ciation of  the  morphology  of  the  language  and  the  niceties  of  its 
literature.  To  attempt  to  reverse  the  order  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
nature.  The  oral  naturally  comes  before  the  literary  stage,  the 
understanding  and  use  of  the  spoken  before  that  of  the  written  word. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  method  to  which  we  are  referring, 
and  which  we  desire  to  see  generally  adopted  in  teaching  the  second 
language,  we  may  refer  to  the  “ Teachers’  Guide  ” published  some 
years  ago  by  the  Commune  of  Brussels,  which  says:  “The  second 
language  should  be  taught  by  the  natural  or  direct  method.  This 
method  consists  in  teaching  a language  without  having  recourse  to 
translation  save  when  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a close  and  direct 
communication  between  words  and  ideas.  The  teacher  must 
proceed  intuitively  and  progressively.  The  basis  of  study  will  be 
the  common  vocabulary,  and  the  principal  lessons  will  be  in  all 
classes  lessons  of  intuition  and  in  the  use  of  the  language.  These 
lessons  will  treat  of  notions  familiar  to  the  children  (the  family, 
furniture,  clothes,  etc.),  or  of  subjects  which  have  already  been 

* Report  of  Conference,  pp.  2,'>2-3.  Vidu  also  Transvaal  Education  Department,  Report  of  Director  for 
1!)09-1(),  page  (12  : *■  I have  previously  reported,  and  I repeat  the  statement,  that  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  is  to  leave  the  responsibility  for  teaching  each  language  as  far  as  possible  with  those 
who  are  expert.  Of  course,  each  teacher  should  know  something — as  much  as  possible— of  both.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  one  teacher  will  be  better  able  to  fix  a standard  of  good  English  and 
another  a standard  of  good  Dutch,  and  these  capabilities  should,  whenever  possible,  be  recognised,  and 
schools  should  be  staffed  and  the  work  organized  in  the  light  of  them.”  ^ ’ 

t Appendix,  p.  liv.,  A20,  2A.  I Confes.sions,  I.,  13. 
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taught  in  the  mother  tongue.  The  whole  attention  will  thus 
concentrated  on  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  words  and  on  the 
construction  of  the  phrases.  The  teacher  must  strive  to  put  before 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils  the  objects  of  which  he  speaks,  or  represen- 
tations of  them  by  models  or  drawings ; to  grasp  the  verbs  the  action 
must,  if  possible,  be  performed;  for  the  adjectives  the  method  will 
be  to  show  several  objects  which  have  a common  quality.  In  a 
word,  the  teacher  of  the  second  language  will  proceed  l)y  the  best 
of  all  methods,  that  which  a mother  uses  instinctively  when  she 
teaches  her  child  to  speak.”* 

The  way  in  which  this  method  is  actually  employed  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  from  an  account  of  a visit  to  a school  in 
Brussels : “ In  the  next  class  there  were  thirty-six  girls,  the  average 
age  between  seven  and  eight.  The  teacher  had  a series  of  pictures 
illustrating  a simple  story,  and  these  pictures  were  shown  to  the 
children  in  succession.  The  first  showed  a little  girl  playing  with 
her  doll,  while  a dog  and  a kitten  looked  on.  After  pointing  out  and 
naming  all  that  was  on  the  first  picture,  the  teacher  showed  another 
picture.  The  little  girl  had  gone,  and  the  dog  and  the  kitten  sat 
looking  at  the  doll.  In  the  next  picture  they  had  seized  the  doll 
and  begun  playing  with  it.  Then  the  picture  was  changed  again, 
and  we  saw  the  doll  torn  to  pieces,  while  the  dog  and  the  kitten, 
looking  somewhat  remorseful  and  shamefaced,  regarded  the  mischief 
they  had  caused.  The  little  girl  returned,  and  the  dog  and  kitten 
were  punished.  The  class  maintained  the  keenest  interest  as  each 
successive  picture  was  shown,  and  the  teacher,  largely  by  means  of 
cpiestions,  unfolded  the  story,  speaking  nothing  but  French.  Many 
words  and  phrases  were  introduced  into  the  lesson,  new  words  being 
continually  written  on  the  blackboard.  The  story  was  then  gone 
over  again,  this  time  in  Flemish,  and  afterwards  the  children  were 
required  to  write  in  French  and  also  in  Flemish  an  account  of  the 
incident.  Such  a lesson  was  a striking  proof  of  the  interest  which 
children  may  be  induced  to  take  in  a language  lesson,  and  the 
a])paratus  required  is  of  the  simplest,  but  such  lessons  naturally 
desiderate  a teacher  fully  acquainted  with  both  languages.”! 

We  lay  special  stress  on  this  point,  because  we  are  convinced 
that  the  adoption  of  such  intelligent  and  practical  methods  would 
be  of  immense  advantage  in  our  public  schools,  securing  to  the 
children  a real  grasp  of  the  second  language,  which  is  what  is  really 
required  for  its  own  sake,  and  from  which,  and  from  which  alone, 
follows  in  due  course  the  quickened  appreciation  of  the  etymology, 
grammar,  vocabulary,  and  literature,  both  of  the  second  language 
and  of  the  mother  tongue. 

In  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Dutch,  we  also  desire  to  draw 
attention  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  M.  J.  Stucki  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  phonetic  method. j;  At  the  Imperial  Education  Conference, 
Dr.  Parmelee,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Quebec,  said : “ The  experience  in  Montreal  is  in  favour  of  phonetics. 
The  teachers  are  quite  convinced  they  get  far  better  results,  and  get 
results  far  more  readily  when  they  base  their  teachings  in  French 
on  a study  of  phonetics. ”§  In  England  also  the  study  of  phonetics 
has  made  enormous  progress  in  recent  years.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  Cape  is  much  behindhand  in  this  respect.  Fortu- 
nately the  Department  is  now  aware  of  this,  and  in  publishing  a 
Dutch  Syllabus  through  the  “Education  Gazette”  of  January  19, 


* Dawes  : “ Bilingual  Teaching  in  Germany,”  pp.  10-17. 
t Dawes  : “ Bilingual  Teaching  in  Germany,”  pp.  18-1'.». 
§ Imperial  Education  Conference,  Report,  p.  253. 
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1911,  it  recommended  the  phonetic  method  of  teaching  reading.  We 
are  convinced  that  a great  effort  ought  to  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  teachers  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  teaching  children  a language  other  than  their  own  home 
language,  and  we  desire  to  express  our  belief  that  the  general  adop- 
tion of  improved  methods  in  this  respect  will  do  much  to  relax 
tension  in  connection  with  the  language  question,  because  it  will 
result  in  teaching  children  the  second  language  effectively  in  the 
time  specifically  devoted  to  learning  it,  and  will  thus  make  it 
possible  to  consider  the  (question  of  the  medium  of  instruction 
separately  and  on  its  own  merits.  This  point  we  shall  develop  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  medium.* 

(j)  Policy  Generally  Desired. 

As  far  back  as  1837,  Colonel  Bell,  Secretary  to  the  Government, 
in  his  Minute  which  called  forth  Sir  John  Herschel’s  celebrated 
letter,  said : “ The  system  of  teaching  the  English  language  only  in 
the  free  schools — or,  rather,  the  exclusion  of  the  Dutch — was  in  force 
for  several  years;  but  it  was  found  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
latter  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  qualification  in  a teacher 
became  thenceforth  indispensable.”  An  exception  was  only  con- 
sidered in  the  case  of  Grahamstown  and  Port  Elizabeth,  of  which 
Colonel  Bell  said  that,  their  population  being  almost  exclusively 
English,  “ it  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  under- 
stand Dutch.”!  In  1907,  a Select  Committee  of  the  Cape  House  of 
Assembly  unanimously  reported  that  “ for  teachers  and  inspectors 
a knowledge  of  both  languages  is  always  desirable  and 
nearly  always  necessary.”!  The  weight  of  the  evidence  as 
a whole,  including  ‘that  of  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education,  leans  in  the  same  direction.  Owing  to  the 
circumstances  already  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  section, 
we  do  not  propose  to  formulate  recommendations  on  these  points, 
but  we  should  observe  that  if  a fair  opportunity  to  learn  two 
languages  is  to  be  given  to  those  children  whose  parents  desire 
it  a separate  place  must  )je  found  for  the  second  language 
on  the  curriculum,  and  that  the  regulations  governing  the 
training  of  teachers  will  clearly  have  to  be  changed. 

We  ho])e  that  the  attempt  which  we  have  made  to  analyse  and 
state  fairly  the  facts  as  regards  this  question  will  tend  to  clear  away 
misunderstandings  and  to  bring  about  complete  agreement.  We 
are  convinced  that  any  element  of  disagreement  which  there  may 
be  in  this  connection  is  caused  enfirely  by  misunderstanding,  often 
mutual,  and  we  are  equally  convinced  that  the  establishment  of  a 
firm  and  cordial  agreement  on  this  subject  would  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  because  it  would  make  it 
possible  to  attract  to  other  crying  educational  problems  the  atten- 
tion which  on  account  of  their  vital  importance  to  the  country  they 
now  demand. 

29.  Histo7'y. 

(a)  The  subject  neglected  and  badly  taught. 

According  to  the  present  curriculum  the  study  of  history  does 
not  begin  until  Standard  V.,  when  most  of  the  children  have  left 
the  school.  When  it  does  begin  it  begins  by  prescril)ing  for  one 
year’s  work  the  important  features  of  the  period  1066-1485  of  English 
history,  and  Cape  history  up  to  1820.  Throughout  the  course  Cape 

* Section  40.  t Memorandum  of  August  28,  1887.  J Report,  \ IV. 
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history  occupies  the  second  place,  nor  is  any  other  South  African 
history  mentioned.  English  history  is  made  to  begin  at  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  to  end  at  1815,  except  that  in  Standard  C it  is  con- 
tinued to  1871.  In  short  the  pupils  are  introduced  to  history  too 
abruptly  and,  in  our  opinion,  too  late,  and  it  is  presented  to  them  at 
the  outset  as  a collection  of  dry  facts  without  any  such  breaking  of 
the  ground  as  would  result  from  a series  of  historical  stories  in  the 
early  stages  of  education. 

Moreover,  it  tends  to  be  neglected.  As  far  as  the  High  School 
Standards  are  concerned,  it  is  officially  stated  on  the  curriculum 
that  there  will  be  no  individual  examination  by  the  inspectors  in 
history,  which  must  and  does  mean  that  history  is  less  decisive  than 
other  subjects  in  influencing  the  inspector  when  he  forms  his  appa- 
rently almost  all  important  verdict.  In  the  Lower  Standards  the 
practice  of  inspectors  appears  to  vary,  but  as  a rule  history  is  in- 
spected as  a class  subject.  For  example,  Mr.  Russell  informed  us 
that  this  was  the  practice  when  he  was  Princij)al  of  the  South 
African  College  School,  and  that  it  was  the  practice  when  he  was 
inspector,*  and  Mr.  Rattray,  Principal  of  the  Solborne  College,  liast 
London,  also  told  us  that  history  is  inspected  as  a class  subject.! 
The  effect  of  this  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  related  by  Mr. 
Russell.  “A  farm  school  teacher,  after  the  children  had  done  their 
other  subjects,  and  just  when  I was  going  to  take  their  History  and 
Geography,  said : ‘ They  do  not  do  these  subjects.’  I said  that  they 
had  to  do  them,  and  she  replied  : ‘ I understood  that  they  do  not 
need  to  pass  in  these  subjects.’  ” Mr.  Russell  on  this  occasion  in- 
sisted on  “failing”  the  whole  class,  but  he  said  that  many  schools 
are  very  weak  in  history  and  geography,  and  it  appears  that  this 
weakness  is  condoned,  though  a plenary  confession  that  the  sub- 
jects have  not  been  taught  at  all  may  meet  with  retril)ution.  If  all 
the  subjects  alike  were  inspected  by  class  inspection  there  would  l)e 
no  reason  to  fear  that  this  particular  subject  would  be  neglected. 
The  difficulty  arises  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  children  are  classified 
by  individual  inspection,  and  that  history  is  not  individually  in- 
spected. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  hear 
from  some  quarters  that  the  subject  is  badly  taught.  Inspector 
Logie  says:  “I  find  that  children  take  less  interest  in  historv  than 
in  any  other  subject.  This,  I think,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers 
in  general  do  not  teach  it  in  an  interesting  wa^y  probably  owing  to 
the  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the  ])art  of  the  majority 
of  them.”j;  Similar  evidence  is  given  b}^  all  who  speak  on  the 
subject. 

But  if  the  general  neglect  of  the  subject  is  not  surprising  in  vPw 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  a subordinate  ])osition  on  the  curriculum,  the 
ignorance  of  the  teachers  in  regard  to  it  is  even  less  surprising  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  history  ranks  as  an  optional  sulqect  in  tim 
examination  for  the  Third  Class  Teachers’  Certificate,  and  Ims  n>> 
place  at  all  in  the  examinations  for  the  higher  certificates.  In  tin’ 
third  class  certificate  examinations  all  candidates  are  recommended 
to  take  Dutch  and  music,  and  all  female  candidates  to  take  needle- 
work, but  history  is  not  equally  favoured. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  curriculum  in  history  begins  too  late, 
and  is  itself  faulty;  that  the  subject  fails  to  receive  the  attention 
that  is  its  due,  and  that  it  is  often  badly  taught  because  the  teachers 
have  little  knowledge  of  it,  and  that  in  the  teachers’  course  it  is 
treated  as  a comparatively  insignificant  item. 


* Russell,  G,034  If.  t Rattray,  13,147-50. 
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(b)  Its  Importance. 

The  importance  of  History  is  manifold.  It  enlarges  the  field  of 
the  child’s  vision  and  interests,  holds  up  before  him  conspicuous 
examples  to  inspire,  to  incite,  and  to  warn,  and  kindles  his 
patriotism.  It  is  iu  all  countries  an  essential  part  of  education,  and 
perhaps  a more  important  part  of  elementary  education  in  South 
Africa  than  in  older  countries.  Moreover,  its  importance  is  grovving 
with  the  growth  of  modern  methods  of  thought.  For  in  every 
country  the  environment  of  a child,  which  it  is  the  essential  func- 
tion of  education  to  make  intelligible  to  him,  is  unintelligible  with- 
out history,  not  only  because  history  discloses  the  character  of 
human  nature,  and  puts  into  the  hands  of  inexperience  a clue  to 
explain  the  mystery  of  the  surrounding  world  of  men  and  women, 
but  also  because  the  understanding  of  the  simplest  institutions 
depends  on  a knowledge  of  their  history.  This  fact  is  becoming- 
clearer  as  men  grow  to  look  on  the  world  less  as  an  aggregation  of 
fixed  things  somehow  arbitrarily  set  down  and  more  as  a unity 
resulting  from  ages  of  change,  and  itself  a phase  in  an  unending 
development  in  which  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  ami 
the  things  which  are  unseen  are  eternal. 

But  if  it  is  necessary  for  any  child  in  any  country,  in  order  to 
understand  his  own  j^osition,  to  understand  also  the  history  which 
led  up  to  it,  this  is  especially  necessary  in  South  Africa  because  of 
the  violent  breaks  in  the  history  of  its  people,  including  for  all 
sections  of  the  European  population  the  tremendous  leap  of  oversea 
migration  undertaken  long  after  the  race  had  passed  the  age  of 
infancy.  Without  effort  the  South  African  is  more  likely  than  the 
citizens  of  older  countries  to  be  unduly  self-contained.  To  be  thus 
is  to  be  uneducated.  Moreover,  it  results  in  an  isolation  almost 
brutal,  people  being  conscious  of  their  own  needs,  but  caring  nothing 
for  the  causes  by  which  mankind  mounts,  and  allowing  others  to 
fight  their  battles  for  them  unrecognised  and  unthanked. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intelligent  study  of  the  origins  of  South 
Africa  is  singularly  valuable,  not  only  because  it  is  profusely 
studded  with  shining  incidents  and  personalities,  but  also  because 
it  may  be  relied  on  to  tear  down  the  curtains  which  hide  from  the 
mind  the  conception  of  the  history  of  the  world  as  a whole,  and  to 
reveal  the  young  citizen  of  South  Africa  to  himself  as  the  joint  heir 
of  ages  of  struggle  and  sacrifice  in  many  lands,  and  the  partner  with 
many  brothers  of  the  heritage  and  the  efforts  of  to-day.  The  least 
conception  of  this  must  root  deep  down  in  the  generous  nature  of 
childhood  the  conviction  and  resolve  of  enlightened  patriotism.  As 
he  learns  “ here  and  here  did  England  help  me,”  every  English- 
man whose  soul  is  not  dead  must  make  the  response,  “ How  can  I 
help  England?”  And  so  it  cannot  fail  to  be  with  South  Africans. 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  that  the  study  of  history  is  important 
to  education,  and  that  to  neglect  it  means  that  our  children  will  not 
be  educated  citizens  who  understand  their  station  in  the  world,  their 
relation  to  others,  and  their  debt  to  the  past  and  to  the  future. 

(c)  Satisfactory  System  in  the  other  Provinces. 

The  system  of  history  teaching  in  the  three  other  Provinces 
follows  the  same  general  lines,  except  that  in  Natal  the  definite  study 
of  South  African  history  is  not  begun  till  later  than  in  the  Transvan  1 
and  Free  State,  and  there  is  more  definite  study  of  English  history. 
In  all  three  history  is  introduced  to  the  children  from  the  first  in  the 
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form  of  stories ; in  all  three  the  history  of  South  Africa  as  a whole 
and  of  the  world  as  a whole  is  studied,  and  in  none  of  them  is  there 
the  constant  cutting  up  of  history  into  periods  limited  by  dates 
which  still  disfigures  the  curriculum  of  the  Cape.  As  regards  the 
training  of  teachers,  all  three  Provinces  insist  on  a knowledge  of 
history  as  a condition  of  receiving  a teacher’s  certificate.*  On  the 
whole,  the  system  in  the  other  Provinces  appears  to  l)e  satisfactory 
as  far  as  history  is  concerned. 

(d)  General  Ojnnion  in  favour  of  Reform. 

A considerable  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  reform  showed  itself 
in  the  course  of  our  encjuiries.  The  Teachers’  Association  says:  “The 
i)asis  of  historical  study  sliould  be  laid  at  an  as  much  earlier  stage 
than  at  present  as  the  circumstances  of  the  school  will  permit,  l)y 
means  of  short  biographical  stories  of  historical  personages.  . . . 

There  should  be  less  insistence  on  minor  details,  even  in  the  upper 
standards.”!  We  would  also  draw  attention  to  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Sister  Clare,  of  Graham’s  Town,  on  this  subject.  As 
regards  the  supply  of  teachers  thoroughly  competent  to  give 
instruction  in  history.  Sister  Clare  points  out  that  this  will  be  greatly 
improved  if  the  system  in  the  schools  themselves  can  be  amended, 
and  she  also  presses  for  vacation  courses  in  history.  She  added : 
“ I think  that  if  the  subject  were  recognised  as  being  one  that  had  a 
great  claim  on  the  teachers,  knowledge  and  interest  would  soon 
grow,  and  in  that  way  we  should  help  the  teacher  to  make  education 
much  better  than  it  now  is.”j:  There  are  many  who  think  the  same, 
and  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  feel  that  ithe  position  of  history 
in  our  schools  is  unsatisfactory,  that  the  subject  is  of  special  im- 
portance in  South  Africa,  and  that  a radical  reform  is  needed. 

(e)  Method  of  Teaching.  ^ 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  the  teaching  of  history  should 
be  vivid.  From  first  to  last  the  children  should  be  enabled  as  far 
as  possible  not  only  to  see  the  actors  on  the  stage,  but  to  understand 
them,  and,  as  it  were,  to  see  through  their  eyes  and  feel  their  feelings. 
For  this  purpose,  pictures  and  lantern  slides  are  of  great  use,  and 
educational  authorities  should  do  their  best  to  supply  these.  With 
the  same  object  in  view  we  would  urge  the  necessity  of  correlating 
history  and  geography  as  much  as  possible,  because  they  explain 
each  other.  In  the  lower  standards  the  study  of  history  should 
consist  largely  of  anecdotes,  which,  by  making  the  learners  intimate 
with  men  and  facts,  will  lead  them  in  higher  standards  to  help  to 
understand  the  philosophy  of  history,  that  is,  to  an  appreciation  of 
causes  and  effects. 

(f)  Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  history  should  be  officially  classed  as  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects;  that  the  study  of  it  should  Ije  begun 
from  the  first ; that  in  early  years  it  should  be  taught  ])y  means  of 
stories;  that  the  subject  should  at  the  outset  be  frankly  treated  as 
the  history  of  South  Africa,  and  that  later  the  object  of  the  child’s 
study  should  be  the  history  of  the  Empire,  together  with  general 
history  (especially  that  of  England  and  Holland)  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  South  African  history;  that  pictures  and  lantern 
slides  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible;  that  history  and 

* Natal,  Education  Directory,  pp.  120  and  i:-t2.  Transvaal  Uegu.ations  governing  ihe  Training  of  Teachers, 
pp.  9 and  17,  and  Free  State,  Act  13.  1910,  30. 

t Appendix,  p.  cxii.,  C2,  2A.  J Sister  Clare,  l.a,.T37-42. 
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geography  should  he  taken  as  mutually  complementary  ]:)arts  of  a 
single  subject;  that  special  efforts  should  be  made  to  train  teachers 
competent  to  give  this  instruction;  and  that  this  subject  should  he 
made  one  of  the  essential  sul)jects  in  the  training  course,  and  in  the 
examination  for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers’  certificates ; 
that  vacation  courses  in  history  should  be  instituted  for  existing 
teachers,  and  that  a set  of  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
treating  the  subject  should  ])e  draAvn  up  on  the  lines  of  the  Transvaal 
Code  or  the  English  “ Suggestions  to  Teachers  and  Others,”  and  a 
co])y  supplied  to  all  teachers. 


no.  Geografliy. 

Gene7'ally  Satiftfactoi'y  Ti'eatment  of  the  Subject. 

Geography  is  treated  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  subject 
in  the  curriculum.  Before  the  present  curriculum  came  into 
existence  there  was  in  the  manual  a rationally  conceived  scheme  of 
geography  teaching,  which  began  with  the  world  of  the  child’s 
experience.  The  present  curriculum  follows  the  same  lines,  and  is 
certainly  a credit  to  its  authors,  considering  how  long  ago  it  was 
drawn  up.  There  a]p)ears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  teaching 
of  geography  should  not  begin  in  Standard  I.,  as  in  Natal  and  in  the 
Free  State,  instead  of  in  Standard  II.,  as  at  present  in  the  Cape  and 
the  Transvaal.  The  change  is  recommended  by  the  South  African 
Teachers’  Association. It  is  also  the  experience  of  some  teachers 
with  ideas  that  the  curriculum  thwarts  them,t  though  others  may 
not  find  it  so.  The  system  of  inspection  no  doubt  injures  the  teach- 
ing of  geography  l)y  neglecting  it  or  else  fastening  attention  on 
details  which  admit  of  hasty  question  and  answer,  and  so  producing 
mechanical  methods.  But  on  the  whole  the  position  in  regard  t > 
geography  does  not  call  for  drastic  treatment. 

We  would  only  observe  that  the  study  of  geography  and  of  the 
art  of  teaching  it  has  made  great  progress  in  recent  years,  and  is 
still  progressing  very  rapidly.  Geography  is,  in  fact,  gathering  a 
power  to  illuminate  almost  every  other  subject.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  highly  undesirable  to  limit  teachers  Avith  a mind 
for  geography  by  a too  rigid  curriculum.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
important  to  secure  that  all  teachers  should  be  aware  of  the  most 
effective  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  and  of  the  progress  of 
geographical  knowledge  and  thoughl.  Here  again,  therefore,  Ave 
Avould  recommend  the  draw-ing  up  of  a set  of  suggestions  to  teachers, 
copies  to  be  supplied  to  all  existing  teachers,  and  also  the  institution 
of  vacation  courses  for  teachers  in  regard  to  geography.  The 
teaching  of  geography  no  less  than  the  teaching  of  history  needs  to 
be  vivid,  and  may  be  much  helped  by  pictures  and  lantern  slides. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  this  point  should  be  carefully  weighed 
by  School  Boards,  and  that  they  should  he  encouraged  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  Government  to  supply  the  teachers  as  rapidly  as 
possible  Avith  all  the  requisites  for  sound  geographical  teaching. 

31 . A rithmetic. 

(a)  The  Present  System. 

We  feel  that  the  curriculum  is  AA-anting  in  .elasticity,  and  folloAA’'s 
mechanical  lines.  All  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  reform. 
The  Teachers’  Association  says;  “The  present  arithmetic  syllabus 
is  too  burdensome,  and  should  he  simplified.  More  importance 
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should  be  attached  to  mental  arithmetic  and  to  the  working  out  of 
practical  sums  rather  than  to  complicated  problems  and  difficult 
questions  in  fractions.”*  In  this  connection  we  may  refer  parti- 
cularly to  the  very  valuable  evidence  of  Mr.  Christopher,  Principal 
of  the  A2  School  at  East  London,  and  President  of  the  South  African 
Teachers’  Association,  who  insisted  that  care  should  be  taken  to 
bring  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  into  touch  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  children  in  the  various  schools,  so  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
rules  may  be  acquired  through  problems  within  the  range  of  their 
experience,  and  they  may  become  familiar  with  their  operation  in 
the  sphere  where  they  will  need  to  use  them  in  practical  life.t 

The  amount  of  the  loss  entailed  by  the  existing  system  may  be 
gathered  from  the  remarks  of  Miss  Elton  Principal  of  the  Riebeek 
College,  Uitenhage,  who  said:  “We  seem  to  waste  so  much  time  in 
the  lower  standards  which  we  might  use  in  language  teaching. 
There  is  a very  grave  waste  of  time.”  Asked  in  what  direction  this 
waste  was,  she  replied:  “Well,  partly  in  the  arithmetic.  For 
example,  in  Standard  IV.,  a very  useful  stage  for  children  when  they 
are  between  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  we  teach  them  some  arith- 
metic which  is  absolutely  useless.  For  example,  we  teach  them  to 
work  out  sums  by  practice,  which  can  later  on  be  worked  by  far 
simpler  methods.  In  that  way  we  waste  time.  In  Standard  IV. 
an  hour  a day  is  wasted  on  practice  and  weights  and  measures.  It 
is  absolutely  a waste  of  time,  because  the  children  will  hardly  ever 
use  these  methods.  Then,  again,  the  teaching  of  vulgar  fractions 
before  decimals  is  also  a waste  of  time.  The  latter  are  easier;  I 
would  prefer  to  teach  them  first,  but  the  curriculum  says  no.”|  The 
Rev.  A.  D.  Luckhoff  also  complains  of  compelling  children  to  learn 
arithmetic  for  an  hour  a day,  which  he  regards  as  unpractical  for 
boys  in  the  circumstances  of  those  in  the  North-Western  Districts. § 

On  the  whole,  we  find  unmistakable  proof  that  the  present 
system  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  unnatural  and  ineffective,  and 
results  in  serious  waste  of  time,  and  that  this  is  generally  felt  and 
recognised. 

(b)  The  System  Elsewhere. 

In  the  other  three  Provinces  a far  more  intelligent  and  natural 
system  is  followed.  In  particular,  we  may  observe  that  children 
are  accustomed  from  the  first  to  work  with  concrete  things  rather 
than  abstract  rules.  The  Natal  syllabus,  for  example,  prescribes 
that  the  children  in  the  Second  Standard  are  to  study,  among  other 
things,  “ addition  and  subtraction  of  shillings  and  pence,  including 
exhibition  of  the  processes  involved  with  token  coins  ” and  “ estima- 
tion of  length  at  sight  in  the  English  and  metric  scales.”  The 
principles  of  rational  arithmetic  teaching  are  forcibly  expressed  in 
the  Transvaal  Code.||  The  teaching  should  be  real,  calculations  at 
first  being  always  about  actual  objects  and  referring  throughout  to 
examples  within  the  sphere  of  the  child’s  experience.  The  child 
should  understand  the  meaning  of  measures  and  weights,  and  be 
able  to  estimate  a]iproximately  at  sight.  Specimens  of  the  various 
units  should  when  possible  be  shown,  and  practical  problems  should 
be  worked  out — the  measurement  of  the  school  and  so  forth. 
Secondly,  oral  exercises  are  of  great  value  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
power  of  rapid  mental  calculation  which  they  give  and  for  the  sake 
of  principle  and  method  which  they  make  clear  by  showing  the  pupil 
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and  the  teacher  the  working  of  each  others’  minds.  Thirdly, 
principles  should  be  learned  in  the  application,  and  not. first  learned 
in  the  abstract  and  then  applied.  They  may  be  pointed  out  at 
once,  but  children  should  not  be  forced  to  master  them  before  they 
apply  them. 

Similar  principles  are  insisted  upon  by  the  English  Board  of 
Education,  which  lays  down  that  ever}^  school  should  be  provided 
with : “ (a)  Foot-rulers  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch 
and  also  in  centimetres  and  millimetres  (these  should  have  square 
edges) ; (b)  cords  with  feet  and  yards  and  metres  marked  upon  them ; 
(c)  imitation  coins;  (d)  a pair  of  common  scales  with  the  smaller 
weights,  such  as  ounces,  pounds,  kilogrammes,  decagrammes  and 
grammes;  (e)  measures  of  capacity  such  as  a pint  pot;  (/)  squared 
paper  or  tracing  cloth.”  It  proceeds  to  say:  “Plain  paper  also, 
owing  to  its  cheapness  and  easy  divisibility,  will  be  found  to  be  of 
very  great  value  for  illustrations.  With  this  simple  apparatus  the 
scholar  should  be  taught  to  perform  the  actual  operations  of  shop- 
ping that  involve  the  use  of  money  and  weights  and  measures,  to 
measure  in  inches  and  centimetres  the  various  objects  in  the  school, 
and  to  estimate  lengths  and  weights.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
allowing  a considerable  interval  of  time  to  elapse  between  such 
experimental  practice  and  the  introduction  of  more  formal 
numerical  application  and  rules.  . . In  all  cases  an  endeavour 

should  be  made  to  frame  schemes  of  arithmetic  teaching  with  some 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  school.”  Other  principles 
insisted  upon  are  that  all  the  things  referred  to  should  be  explained 
such  as  savings  banks,  comparative  safety  of  investments  and  rates 
of  interest,  and  that  arithmetical  teaching  should  be  correlated  on 
the  one  hand  with  drawing  and  handiwork  and  elementary  physics, 
and  on  the  other  with  algebra.  As  regards  classification,  the 
English  Board  of  Education  says  that  a proper  arrangement  of  the 
syllabus  on  these  lines  will  overcome  “ the  difficulties  which  arise 
when  a class  has  to  spend  a whole  year  on  a separate  compartment 
of  the  complete  arithmetic  programme  of  the  school.  The  scholars 
who  show  greater  aptitude  can  be  more  readily  put  in  a class  suit- 
able for  their  progress,  and  need  not  be  retained  in  a class  for  some 
time  after  mastering  that  which  their  fellows  are  still  endeavouring 
to  understand.  Such  organisation  will  be  novel  to  teachers  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  adopt  the  schemes  set  forth  in  the  code.”* 

The  lines  on  which  progress  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is 
being  made  are  explained  in  a remarkable  paper  read  to  the  Imperial 
Conference  by  Mr.  Marshall  Jackman,  Head  Master  of  the  Sidney 
Eoad  Council  School,  London,  and  a member  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  finds  that  in  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic  the  adoption  of  methods  founded  on  sound  child- 
psychology  tends  to  quicken  intelligence  and  to  give  the  children  a 
far  better  grasp,  so  that  they  can  quickly  and  almost  instinctively 
form  approximate  answers  to  problems,  and  thus  check  serious 
errors  which  easily  creep  into  abstract  calculations,  while  it  results 
in  a saving  of  time  which  a Board,  consisting  of  the  Chief  Inspector 
for  London  and  two  of  his  colleagues,  estimated  at  85  minutes  a 
week.  Mr.  Jackman  says:  “In  applying  the  scheme  to  the  three 
lower  classes,  an  arithmetic  lesson  is  taken  at  everv  session,  extend- 
ing from  15  to  20  minutes.  This  means  a saving  of  some  80  minutes 
ner  week  in  the  time  generally  allotted  for  that  subject  in  similar 
classes  taught  under  ordinary  conditions. ”+  Here  the  saving  would 
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be  greater,  as  more  time  is  spent  on  arithmetic  than  in  England, 
We  have  examined  the  time-table  of  one  of  the  best  High  Schools  in 
the  country,  and  find  that  in  Standard  III.  four  hours  a week  are 
devoted  to  teaching  arithmetic.  Under  Mr.  Jackman’s  system  the 
time  devoted  to  it  is  from  75  to  100  minutes  a week.  The  saving 
therefore  is  from  two  hours  and  20  minutes  to  two  hours  and  three- 
quarters  a week.  In  addition  to  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  result  produced  is  likely  to  be  incomparably  better. 

(c)  Reforms  Needed. 

In  order  to  bring  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  up  to  a satisfactory 
level,  and  to  avoid  the  waste  of  time  entailed  by  the  existing 
system,  drastic  measures  will  have  to  be  taken.  An  altogether  new 
curriculum  will  be  necessary.  Teachers  must  be  encouraged  and 
helped  to  draw  up  schemes  of  teaching  suited  to  the  circurnstances 
of  their  children,  and  inspectors  must  make  the  most  of  the  immense 
opportunity  which  this  reform  will  give  them.  It  will  entail  very 
considerable  effort  in  accustoming  some  of  the  teachers  to  modern 
methods,  and  in  providing  that  young  teachers  shall  be  trained  to 
follow  them.  It  will  also  entail  a complete  alteration  in  the  system 
of  inspection.  This  important  question  of  inspection  is  one  which 
we  shall  deal  with  as  a whole  at  a later  stage  in  this  report.* 

(d)  Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  the  present  curriculum  should  be  discon- 
tinued ; that  teachers  should  be  incited  to  draw  up  schemes  suited  to 
their  localities;  that  it  should  be  made  one  of  the  principal  duties 
of  inspectors  to  assist  them  in  this  respect ; that  vacation  courses  on 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  should  be  instituted ; and  that  'a' set  of 
suggestions  to  teachers  should  be  drafted  and  distributed  among 
teachers  and  revised  from  time  to  time ; that  a specimen  curriculum 
should  be  drawn  up  on  modern  lines;  that  far  more  stress  should 
be  laid  on  oral  work,  and  on  intelligence;  that  the  method  should 
be  less  abstract  and  more  concrete;  that  examples  should,  in  tne 
early  stages  at  any  rate,  be  about  visible  and  tangible  things,  and 
should  throughout  be  taken  from  the  sphere  of  the  children’s 
experience ; that  weights  and  measures  should  be  shown  and 
handled  by  the  children ; that  the  schools  should  be  supplied  with 
these  and  with  token  coins,  and  for  the  higher  standards  specimens 
of  cheques,  bills  of  exchange,  mortgage  bonds,  promissory  notes, 
share  certificates  and  debentures ; that  rules  should  be  taught  to  a 
large  extent  through  examples,  rather  than  in  abstraction;  that 
practical  problems  connected  with  the  concrete  things  of  school- 
life,  such  as  the  measurement  of  the  school  and  its  grounds,  should 
be  made  the  most  of ; that  care  should  be  taken  to  explain  everything 
referred  to  in  examples  and  problems;  that  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic should  be  correlated  with  that  of  drawing,  handiwork  and 
elementary  science  and  also  algebra  ; and  that  the  classification  of 
pupils  should  be  elastic,  so  that  they  can  be  moved  freely  from  class 
to  class  according  to  their  progress. 

32.  Elementary  Science. 

(a)  Meaning  of  Terms.  Object  Lessons.  Nature  Study. 

Elementary  Science. 

Science,  according  to  one  common  interpretation  of  the  word, 
is  the  study,  roughly  speaking,  of  the  external  world.  It  is  not  as 
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a rule  taken  to  include  geography.  Its  work  is  to  observe  and  to 
explain.  We  therefore  use  the  word  generally  as  including  object 
or  observation  lessons  and  nature  study,  both  of  which  deal  with 
parts  of  the  worlc  of  science,  and  which  are  essential  preliminaries 
to  the  rest,  and  we  shall  not  seek  to  define  the  difference  between 
what  are  usually  called  object-lessons,  nature  study,  and  elementary 
science.  We  consider  the  common  distinction  between  nature 
study  and  science  unfortunate,  as  tending  to  limit  the  learner’s 
conception  of  the  sphere  of  scientific  method  to  the  abstractions  of 
the  laboratory. 

(b)  The  Subject  has  not  hitherto  received  due  attention. 

Although  the  name  of  the  subject  is  a matter  for  discussion,  its 
nature  is  pretty  clearly  understood,  and  its  importance  generally 
recognised.  It  has  no  place  at  all  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools 
until  Standard  C,  when  children  have  to  choose  between  the  sciences 
of  agriculture,  botany,  chemistry,  domestic  economy,  and  physics. 
The  Superintendent-General  of  Education  stated  that  object-lessons 
were  more  a mode  of  teaching  than  a separate  subject,*  and  that 
they  applied  to  quite  a variety  of  subjects.  No  doubt,  as  we  have 
insisted  throughout,  it  is  the  fact  that  there  can  be  concrete  as 
opposed  to  abstract  methods  of  teaching,  as  is  shown  by  the  case  of 
arithmetic,  to  which  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education 
referred,  mentioning  the  experience  of  a school  inspector,  which 
showed  that  “ of  course  ” children  taught  in  our  schools  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  actual  amount  of  a pint,  although  they  knew  their 
tables  of  measure.  This  is  a curious  sidelight  confirming  what  we 
have  already  said  about  the  abstract  method  of  arithmetic  teaching 
in  the  schools. 

But  the  subject  we  speak  of  is  not  merely  a method.  Its  object 
is  peculiar  to  itself,  namely,  to  examine  and  understand  the  external 
wmrld.  We  shall  show  immediately  that  its  educational  function 
corresponds,  and  is  also  peculiar.  The  subject  does  not  appear  in 
the  elementary  curriculum,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  it  in  schools 
which  simply  follow  the  curriculum.  But  there  are  other  schools 
in  which  it  is  now  taught.  The  appointment  of  an  instructor  for 
nature  study  sufficiently  show^s  that  the  need  of  recognising  the 
subject  is  feit  officially,  and  the  energy  which  he  has  displayed  gives 
reason  to  hope  that  a subject  so  strenuously  championed  will  not 
long  remain  in  the  shade  of  neglect.  The  energy  with  which  the 
Department  has  pushed  the  Rural  Reader  is  also  a sign  of  progress 
in  the  same  direction. 

(c)  Importance  of  the  Subject. 

The  importance  of  elementary  science  as  a branch  of  education 
is  so  great  and  so  plain  that  it  is  strange  to  have  to  point  it  out.  The 
faculty  of  observation  and  the  use  of  scientific  methods  are  not,  of 
course,  confined  to  the  science  of  the  external  world,  but  apply 
equally  to  the  study  of  language  or  of  numbers.  But  the  natural 
order  is  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
quickening  the  powers  of  observation  and  accurate  description  in 
a child,  and  habituating  him  to  the  use  of  scientific  method,  ele- 
mentary science  is  indispensable.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
diversities  of  mind,  and  manv  of  the  best  minds  find  in  the  study 
of  the  outer  world  a scope  which  literature  and  mathematics  cannot 
give  them.  Nor  can  the  circumstances  and  practical  needs  of  South 
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Africa  be  wholly  forgotten.  The  country  needs  men  of  many 
different  kinds,  and  if  there  is  any  kind  of  men  that  it  does  not  need 
that  is  certainly  not  the  class  of  men  who  have  learned  to  observe 
the  external  world,  to  study  nature,  and  to  employ  scientific  method 
to  slake  the  thirst  of  their  curiosity. 

(d)  Practice  Elsewhere. 

In  Natal  the  position  is  much  the  same  as  in  this  Province^ 
except  that  there  is  appended  to  the  curriculum  a note  which  says  : 
“ It  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  do  all  they  can  to  cultivate  their 
children’s  power  of  observing  and  accurately  describing  common 
things.  Particular  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  animal  and 
plant  life  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  common  natural  phenomena. 
‘ Facts  ’ should  not  be  taught  by  rote,  and  book  descriptions  should 
be  verified  as  often  as  possible  by  the  children  themselves.  Both 
boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged  to  show  themselves  handy,  and 
to  assist  their  teachers  in  making,  and  themselves  to  make,  very 
simple  apparatus  to  illustrate  what  they  notice  and  what  they  are 
told.”  Mr.  Barnett,  who  was  Superintendent  of  Education  when 
the  present  Natal  curriculum  was  introduced,  says : “ I have  no 
doubt  that  in  overhauling  the  curriculum  again  I should  try  to 
make  a larger  place  for  such  elementary  but  systematic  nature  study 
as  would  form  a substantial  basis  for  science  teaching  proper.”*  In 
the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  the  codes  lay  great  stress  on  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  give  admirable  advice  to  the  teachers 
in  regard  to  the  framing  of  schemes  of  instruction,  which,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  must  necessarily  be  determined  to  a great 
extent  by  the  local  conditions.  The  Free  State  Code  advises  that 
“ all  parts  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdom  that  are 
likely  to  come  under  the  scholar’s  range  of  observation  in  his  own 
district  should  be  used,”  and  recommends  particularly  the  study  of 
meteorology.  It  also  lays  it  down  that  every  scheme  of  nature 
study  should  provide  for  instruction  in  the  elementary  laws  of 
health.!  The  Transvaal  Code  is  more  elaborate.  We  may  draw 
attention  particularly  to  the  importance  which  it  attaches  to  the 
school  garden,  to  excursions,  and  to  collections.  In  England  also 
the  subject,  which  is  described  officially  as  “ Observation  Lessons 
and  Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Physical  Science,”  is  fully 
acknowledged.  The  Board  of  Education  is  anxious  that  the  teacher 
should  be  free  to  follow  his  own  bent  and  the  genius  of  the  locality. 
In  a fishing  village  the  seashore  might  afford  the  materials;  in  a 
mining  district  the  rocks.  Teachers  who  keep  bees  could  take  the 
habits  and  life  history  of  bees  as  the  subject  of  their  lessons;  others 
could  utilise  their  poultry  for  purposes  of  instruction.”! 

We  may  add  that  the  teachers’  course  naturally  follows  the 
school  course.  In  Natal  science  is  an  optional  subject  in  the 
examination  for  the  third  class  teachers’  certificate.  In  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Free  State  it  is  compulsory.  At  the  Cape  it  has  no  place 
at  all. 

(e)  Need  of  Reform  felt. 

The  Commission  of  1879  reported  decidedly  in  favour  of  some 
modification  of  the  course  of  instruction,  declaring  that  in  all  classes 
of  the  public  schools  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  teacliing 
of  physical  science.  “ In  our  judgment,  the  time  has  arrived  Avhen 


* Barnett,  Appendix,  p.  liv.  A20,  2 A (g).  f O.F.S.  Code,  pp.  30-1. 
J “ Suggestions  to  Teachers  and  Others  ” p.  49 
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the  teaching  of  physical  science  should  be  placed  in  the  foreground 
instead  of  in  the  background  of  educational  development.  We 
believe  that  object-lessons  in  such  sciences  as  zoology,  botany,  and 
mineralogy  will  be  appreciated  by  children  of  the  earliest  school- 
going age ; and  that  they  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  teaching 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.”  Accordingly  the  Commission 
recommended  that  teaching  in  the  elements  of  physical  science  and 
of  the  laws  of  health  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  all  first 
and  second  class  public  schools.*  The  suggestion  Vv^as  dismissed 
at  the  time  as  unpractical,!  but  this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  pressed  for  the  teaching  of  science  proper  rather  than 
of  natural  history.  In  any  case  the  charge  of  impracticability 
cannot  be  brought  now  when  the  teaching  of  elementary  science,  as 
we  define  it,  is  an  integral  part  of  elementary  as  well  as  higher 
education  in  many  other  countries. 

Moreover,  there  is  a large  body  of  expert  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
decided  move  forward  in  this  matter.  The  Teachers’  Association 
says  : “ Nature  study  (animal  and  plant  life)  should  be  taught  to  and 
including  Standard"  IV.  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  schools 
permit.”!  The  School  Boards  of  Victoria  East  and  Worcester 
(Municipal)  and  Inspectors  J.  Craib  and  Milne  are  typical  of  those 
who  desire  reform  in  this  respect.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  need  of  reform  is  greatly  felt.  We  may  draw  special  attention 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Prieska  School  Board,  which  says:  “Aan  de 
Natuur  Studie  in  het  onderwijs  van  de  landelijke  be  volking  behoort 
meer  aandacht  geschonken  te  worden,  ten  einde  het  waarnemings 
vermogen  en  het  oordeel  van  het  kind  te  scherpen.”§  Valuable 
evidence  on  the  subject  was  given  by  Dr.  Duerden,  of  the  Rhodes 
College,  Grahamstown,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
subject  and  drafted  schemes  for  courses  of  instruction. ||  Dr. 
Duerden  points  out  that  a great  deal  will  be  required  in  the  way  of 
training  teachers,  and  that  a good  deal  of  apparatus  is  at  any  rate 
desirable,  such  as  school  gardens  and  museum  collections,  and  that 
in  some  subjects  adequate  text-books  founded  upon  South  African 
experience  and  material  have  yet  to  be  written.  This  means  that 
everything  depends  on  the  teacher,  who  has  less  assistance  than  his 
colleagues  in  older  countries.  The  absence  of  text-books  is  not 
perhaps  a wholly  unmixed  evil,  and  if  it  saves  the  pupil  from  the 
teacher  who  has  no  power  to  study  nature  independently  it  may 
even  be  an  advantage.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  clear  that 
a very  large  number  of  those  whose  opinion  weighs  most  feel  that 
we  ought  to  make  elementary  science,  including  nature  study,  a 
feature  of  our  schools.  The  Superintendent-General  of  Education 
sees  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  including  this  subject  in  the  curri- 
culum.* * § ** 

(f)  Visits  to  Museums  and  Nature  Rambles. 

A good  many  witnesses  spoke  to  us  of  the  importance  of  visits 
to  museums  and  rambles  in  the  country.  One  naturalist  in  a 
museum  we  visited  told  us  that  the  school  children  often  came.  As 
to  nature  rambles,  we  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  the 
Transvaal  provision  is  made  for  school  excursions  into  the  country 

* Commission  of  1879,  § 16.  f Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  1880,  §§  xxxvii-xl. 

t Appendix,  p.  cxii.,  C2,  2A. 

§ Appendix,  p.  clxxvi.,  D13,  2A  (a).  “ More  attention  should  be  given  to  nature  study  in  the  education  of 

the  agricultural  population  with  the  object  of  sharpening  the  child’s  wits  and  giving  him  more  enter- 
prise and  a keener  judgment.” 

II  Duerden,  16  3.62  ff  and  “ Education  Gazette,”  September  19th  and  October  3rd,  1907.  **  Muir,  19,553. 
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to  stimulate  the  study  of  nature  and  extend  its  range.*  This  is  also 
urged  by  the  Teachers’  Association.!  If  properly  organized,  these 
excursions  to  museums  and  into  the  country  may  no  doubt  be  of 
great  value,  and  deserve  to  be  encouraged. 

(g)  Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  elementary  science  should  be  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  all  schools;  that  it  should  begin  with  object- 
lessons  and  nature  study,  and  should,  where  possible,  include  visits 
to  museums  and  country  rambles ; that  teachets  should  be  urged  to 
draw  up,  in  consultation  with  the  inspectors,  schemes  of  instruction 
suited  to  the  circumstances ; that  provision  should  be  made  in  the 
training  course  for  instructing  teachers  in  the  best  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  subject;  that  vacation  courses  should  be  instituted 
or  continued  for  existing  teachers ; and  that  the  Government  should 
assist  the  local  authorities  in  providing  the  necessary  ajDparatus, 
and  the  teachers  by  formulating  and  distributing  a set  of  suggestions 
as  to  the  handling  of  the  subject. 

33.  Hygiene. 

(a)  The  Subject  not  on  the  Curriculum  at  the  Ca^e. 

The  teaching  of  the  laws  of  health  is  comparatively  new  in 
England,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  subject  has  no 
place  on  the  Cape  Curriculum,  now  nearly  twenty  years  old.  In 
Kimberley  it  is  taught  to  all  children  under  the  School  Board, 
Readers  being  supplied  by  the  Board  to  all  the  schools.j:  But 
although  this  may  be  done  hj  a strong  Board  or  Committee,  the 
silence  of  the  curriculum  naturally  tends  to  the  neglect  of  the  subject 
in  the  country  at  large.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  it  at  any  point 
in  the  ordinary  teachers’  course. § Physiology  was  a subject  in  the 
School  Higher  Examination  from  1890  to  1901  and  in  the  Matricula- 
tion Examination  from  1893  to  1897.  It  is  not  now  a separate 
subject  of  examination,  though  it  is  included  in  the  syllabus  of 
zoology  and  elementaiy  science  for  the  Matriculation  and  School- 
Leaving  Certificate  examinations,  and  of  domestic  economy  also 
for  the  lafter  examination. |1 

*Code,  p.  48.  t Appendix  p.  cxii.,  C2,  2A.  J Mrs.  Elliott,  9,624  ; Henderson,  9,787. 

§ In  his  eTidence  (68.6)  the  Superintendent-General  ot  Education  agreed  that  something  should  be  done  in 
regard  to  hygiene  and  added  : “ We  have  got  towards  it  by  laying  down  that  it  shall  form  part  of  the 
training  of  a teacher.”  In  reply  to  a letter  on  the  subject  the  Acting  Superintendent-General  of 
Education  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  as  follows  : 

“ Department  of  Public  Education, 

PSI609/11.  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

13th  July,  1911. 

Hygiene  in  Teaehevx'  Cunrst-s. 

Sir,— 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  inst.  regarding  Dr.  Muir's  evidence  before  the  Education  Com- 
mission on  the  subject  of  Hygiene,  I have  to  state  that  the  syllabus  for  the  Higher  Kindergarten 
Certificate  includes  the  following  (Pamphlet  2,  par.  .61)  : — 

51.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — (a)  The  conditions  of  a healthy  body  in  relation  to  school 
life,  connected  with  ventilation,  clothing,  rest,  posture,  exercise  and  food.  Text-book  recommended  : 
Blackie’s  Elementary  Hygiene  and  Physiology,  (t')  Simple  physical  exercises  for  little  children  in 
the  presence  of  the  examiner. 

The  second  part  of  these  requirements  is  al!  that  is  included  in  the  ordinary  pupil-teachers’  course 
at  present,  being  as  follows  : - 

17.  Physical  Exercises. — First  Year  ; Easy  stationary  exercises.  S cond  Year  : Stationary 
exercises,  or  four  kindergarten  games.  Third  Year  : Marching  and  other  easy  exercises. 

Beyond  this,  however,  I think  Dr.  Muir  may  have  had  in  his  mind  proposals  which  are  still  under 
consideration  in  regard  to  a remodelling  of  the  pupil-teacher’s  course.  One  of  these  suggestions  was  the 
inclusion  of  Hygiene  in  the  course. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  seivant, 

(Sgd.)  CHARLES  MURRAY, 

Acting  Superintendent-General  of  Education.” 

II  Information  supplied  by  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  and  vide  Anders,  2,247. 
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(b)  Elsewhere  it  is  Considered  Necessary. 

The  other  three  Provinces  are  at  one  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
all  regarding  the  subject  as  necessary.  In  the  Transvaal  there  is  a 
compulsory  course  consisting  of  about  forty  lessons,  and  taken  in 
the  standard  which  is  the  leaving  standard  for  the  majority  of  the 
pupils — “ the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh,  according  to  the  home 
circumstances  of  the  pupils  attending  the  school.”*  In  the  Free 
State,  as  Vv^e  have  already  observed,  the  code  prescribes  that  in  every 
school  the  scheme  of  Nature  Study  adopted  shall  make  provision  for 
instruction  in  the  elementary  laws  of  health.  Attention  is  parti- 
cularly to  be  directed  “ to  the  importance  of  pure  air  and  water, 
suitable  clothing  and  food,  sunshine,  personal  cleanliness,  tem- 
perance, and  other  habits  that  are  conducive  to  the  strengthening 
of  mind  and  body.”t  In  Natal  there  is  a regulation  which  requires 
Head  Teachers  to  devote  not  less  than  half  an  hour  a week  to  in- 
struction in  the  simple  laws  of  health ; and  “ every  child  should  at 
least  once  in  each  term  hear  a lesson  on  the  dangers  attending  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  every  form;  and  care  should  be  taken,  while  the 
lesson  is,  made  as  impressive  as  possible,  to  avoid  over-statement  or 
exaggeration. In  all  the  Provinces  the  official  view  is  that  Ihe 
teaching  of  the  subject  takes  little  time  and  is  of  real  importance. § 
In  England  also,  although  the  subject  is  not  as  favourably  treated 
as  in  the  Union  generally,  it  is  not  neglected,  and  a very  carefully 
thought-out  scheme  of  instruction  is  to  be  found  in  the  “ Official  Sug- 
gestions to  Teachers  and  Others, ”|1  which  were  published  in  1905.  In 
the  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free 
State  make  hygiene  a compulsory  subject.* § **  In  Natal  it  is  part  of 
the  course  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education.! t In  the  Cape 
regulations  for  the  training  of  ordinary  teachers  it  is  not  mentioned. 

(c)  Reasons  for  Teaching  the  Subject. 

Although  the  reasons  for  insisting  on  teaching  the  laws  of 
health  are  in  the  main  utilitarian,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  also  purely  educational  reasons  for  it.  The  training  of  a 
child  should  take  every  opportunity  of  exciting  and  gratifying  the 
curiosity  of  the  child  about  the  world  of  his  experience,  and,  there- 
fore, the  child  ought  to  be  taught  to  desire  and  to  obtain  some 
understanding  of  his  own  body.  To  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  its  health  is  to  be  so  far  unintelligent  and  uneducated.  Indeed 
the  main  argument  in  favour  of  elementary  science  applies  also  to 
the  teaching  of  hygiene,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  making  the 
latter  a part  of  the  former,  as  is  done  in  the  Free  State.  Holding 
these  views,  we  need  not  state  more  fully  the  educational  reasons 
for  teaching  the  subject,  as  we  have  stated  them  already.  The 
study  of  the  laws  of  health  is  evidently  part  of  nature  study,  and  it 
is  moreover  the  one  part  v/hich  is  of  universal  applicability.  In 
some  places  plant  life  calls  more  for  attention  than  animal  life ; in 
others,  animal  life  has  the  strongest  claims;  in  others  again,  geolo- 
gical facts;  but  wherever  a school  is,  the  laws  of  health  offer  a ready 
subject  for  enquiry;  and  when  the  subject  is  taken  up  in  this  spirit 
there  is  little  danger  of  exciting  morbid  and  hypochondriacal  feel- 
ings in  the  children’s  minds. 

* Transvaal  Code,  p.  59.  f Code,  p.  31.  J Regulation  43. 

§ Adamson,  10,585  ; Knothe,  11,191  ; Mudie,  11,888-9.  ||  “Suggestions,”  pp.  86  and  138  ff. 

**  Transvaal  Regulations,  p.  10  ; O.F.S.  Act  13,  1910,  § 30,  I (d).  ft  Education  Directory,  p.  129. 
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The  main  reason,  however,  for  this  teaching  is  that  it  provides 
the  children,  at  very  slight  expenditure  of  time,  with  knowledge 
which  it  is  essential  for  them  to  have,  which  the  public  interest 
requires  that  they  should  have  and  which  it  is  certain  that  many 
never  will  have  unless  the  subject  is  definitely  taught  in  the  schools. 
As  to  the  time  required,  a series  of  lessons  once  a week  will  do  all 
that  is  necessary  in  one  year  provided  that  all  the  teachers  regard 
it  as  part  of  their  duty  to  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity  of 
calling  attention  to  the  laws  of  health  and  of  seeing  that  the  teach- 
ing is  not  forgotten.  Even  this  small  amount  of  time  is  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  as  lost  to  other  subjects.  The  subject  is  naturally 
connected  with  reading,  with  elementary  science  and  with  religious 
and  moral  instruction.  Under  these  circumstances  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  introduction  of  the  subject,  if  properly  conceived, 
offers  any  difficulty  at  all  with  regard  to  the  time-table,  while  it 
diversifies  and  enriches  the  other  subjects  with  which  it  is  brought 
into  touch. 

The  importance  of  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  to  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  easily  over-estimated.  Without  instruction,  we  all 
have  to  buy  this  knowledge  slowly  and  at  prodigious  cost  in  time, 
in  energy,  in  efficiency,  in  money,  and  often  in  length  of  life.  No 
doubt,  it  is  impossible  to  assimilate  all  the  lessons  about  the  laws  of 
health  which  are  given,  but  a great  number,  which  may  be  proved 
by  the  child’s  immediate  experience,  are  promptly  understood, 
remembered  and  turned  to  account,  and  besides  this  habits  of  intel- 
ligent vigilance  may  be  formed  which  wdll  be  invaluable  throughout 
life.  The  interest  of  the  public  in  the  formation  of  these  habits  is 
beyond  question.  Not  only  is  the  State  both  directly  and  indirectly 
interested  in  the  v/elfare  of  the  individual,  but  public  health  depends 
to  a very  great  extent  on  the  prevalence  of  healthy  habits  among  the 
people,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  year  numbers  of 
healthy  people  lose  their  lives  because  other  people  have  not  learned 
to  conform  to  some  of  the  elementary  laws  of  health. 

The  only  reason  for  resisting  the  practical  claim  of  hygiene  in 
the  schools  is  the  belief  that  the  la\vs  of  health  can  be  taught  at 
home,  and  that  the  State  can  safely  trust  to  the  home  to  teach  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  can  be  seriously  argued  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Dr.  Arderne  Wilson  tells  us  that  while  much  of  the 
necessary  instruction  in  hj^giene  should  be  given  in  the  home  “ at 
present  one  sees  a hopeless  negligence  of  this  in  the  home.”*  But 
it  is  impossible  to  blame  parents  for  this.  Few  parents  are  trained 
as  teachers;  few  ha,ve  the  requisite  knowledge;  very  few,  the  requi- 
site time.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  professional  teacher 
must  be  called  upon  in  regard  to  general  education  and  even  moral 
and  religious  training.  More  and  more  the  tendency  to  specialise 
deprives  the  parent  of  the  power  and  leisure  to  do  for  his  children 
what  trained  teachers  are,  or  should  be,  able  to  do.  Therefore  even 
in  the  best  homes  the  proposition  fliat  children  can  be  expected  to 
pick  up  the  required  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  seems  to  us 
untenable.  It  is  moreover  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
both  in  town  and  country  there  are  vast  numbers  of  homes  where 
laws  of  health  are  unknowm.  Children  brought  up  in  these  have 
no  chance,  and  if  the  evil  is  not  directly  combated  are  almost  sure  to 
continue  a bad  and  dangerous  tradition.  In  short,  no  one  who 


* Appendix,  p.  xlyi,  A15,  A8. 
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really  sets  a high  price  on  human  life  can  resist  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  part  of  the  business  of  our  public  schools  to  give  instruction  in 
the  laws  of  health. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  there  is  greater  unanimity  than 
this.  Altogether  some  two  or  three  teachers  are  doubtful,  but  the 
vast  majority  have  no  doubt,  and  many  of  the  most  authoritative 
sj)eak  with  the  strongest  conviction.  This  feeling  has  long  been 
shared  by  Parliament.* 

(d)  Ojnnion  in  Favour  of  Entrusting  the  Subject  Generally  to 

the  Ordinary  Teachers. 

The  St.  John  Ambulance  Association  has  submitted  to  us  a 
carefully  considered  scheme  for  providing  instruction  of  the  kind 
needed  through  medical  practitioners,  t The  Secretary  at  one  time 
stated  that  this  scheme  “ has  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Superinten- 
dent-General of  Education.”  This  was  in  1906.  There  appears  to 
have  been  some  misunderstanding.  At  any  rate  the  Superinten- 
dent-General of  Education  is  now  opposed  to  any  plan  of  this  kind.j; 
In  this  he  is  supported  by  all  the  teachers.  § At  its  Conference  in 
1910,  the  South  African  Teachers'  Association  resolved  : “That  con- 
sidering the  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  laws  of  health  pre- 
vailing among  the  population  in  general.  Conference  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  school  hygiene  should  appear  as  one  of  the  subjects  of 
examination  for  the  Third  Class  and  Second  Class  Teachers’  Certifi- 
cate, and  that  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  all  acting 
teachers,  by  vacation  courses  or  otherwise,  of  acquiring  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  this  subject.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
represents  the  general  opinion.  In  regard  to  the  alternative  scheme 
it  must  be  remembered  first  that  medical  men  are  not  trained  as 
teachers,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  many  of  them  are  unable  to 
impart  the  knowledge  they  possess;  and  secondly,  that  in  rural 
areas  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  medical  men  to  visit  the  schools 
often  enough  to  give  instruction  to  the  children.  As  we  have 
already  shown,  there  is  urgent  need  for  this  instruction  in  the 
country.  V/hile,  therefore,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  in 
no  case  wise  to  have  any  of  this  instruction  given  by  medical  prac- 
titioners, we  must  point  out  that  a scheme  of  instruction  by  medical 
men  fails  to  cover  a very  large  part  of  the  ground. 

(e)  Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  instruction  in  Hygiene,  including  lessons 
in  temperance,  should  be  given  in  all  schools,  either  in  connection 
with  elementary  science  or  separately;  that  this  instruction  should 
be  given  between  Standards  III.  and  VII.;  and  that  a specimen 
syllabus  should  be  drawn  up  and  published  as  part  of  the  official 
curriculum;  that  inspectors  should  be  instructed  to  assist  teachers 
in  drafting  schemes  of  instruction  suited  to  the  local  circumstances; 
that  a set  of  suggestions  to  teachers  pointing  out  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  subject  should  be  framed  and  sent  to 
all  teachers;  that  hygiene  should  be  made  a compulsory  subject  in 
the  examinations  for  the  Second  and  Third  Class  Teachers’  Certifi- 
cates; that  vacation  classes  should  be  instituted  so  as  to  give  exist- 
ing teachers  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  subject;  that  local  educational  authorities  should  be 


* Vide.  Eesolution  of  July  31,  1906,  and  Select  Committee,  1907,  Eeport  I.,  2. 
t Appendix,  p.  xli,  A 13.  j Muir,  687-8. 

§ Vide  Eeply  of  South  African  Teachers’  Association,  Appendix,  p.  cxii.,  C2,  2A. 
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required  to  arrange  for  efficient  instruction  in  the  subject,  and  that 
it  should  as  a rule  be  ])art  of  the  duty  of  the  ordinary  teachers  to 
give  this  instruction,  but  that  advantage  should  be  taken,  when 
circumstances  make  it  desirable,  of  the  services  of  medical  men 
willing  and  competent  to  teach. 

34.  Physical  Training. 

(a)  Treatment  of  the  Subject  Here  and  Elsewhere. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  curriculum  about  physical  training, 
though  the  regulations  for  the  teachers’  examinations  make  an 
examination  in  physical  exercise  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  examina- 
tion for  the  Third  Class  Teachers’  Certificate.*  In  the  Transvaal t 
and  Free  State j;  drill  is  compulsory,  except  in  small  schools  where 
the  staff  is  unable  to  undertake  the  work.  In  Natal  the  curriculum 
is  silent  on  the  subject,  but  Swedish  drill  is  being  introduced  into 
all  the  schools.  § In  all  the  Provinces  provision  is  made  for  it  in  the 
training  course.  In  England  the  subject  is  compulsory. 1|  The 
official  view  is  that  “ some  definite  instruction  can  and  ought  to  be 
given  in  every  school,  no  matter  how  situated.”**  The  situation  at 
the  Cape  is  better  than  appears,  for  despite  the  silence  of  the  curri- 
culum the  subject  is  attended  to  in  many  schools;  as  the  Superin- 
tendent-General of  Education  informed  us,  the  subject  is  attended 
to  in  teachers’  courses;! t and  a good  deal  is  done  in  the  way  of  cadet 
corps.  Great  reliance  is  placed  on  this  form  of  physical  training  in 
Natal!!  Transvaal,  §§  and  a beginning  has  been  made  in  the 

Free  State. HH  The  rise  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  also  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  point. 

(b)  Opinion  about  it. 

The  South  African  Teachers’  Association  holds  that  “physical 
exercises  should  be  compulsory,  and  should  have  a definite  place  in 
the  curriculum,”  although  the  majority  of  schools  are  not  at  present 
in  a position  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the  subject.” * * §§  ***  The 
evidence  shows  that  nearly  all  the  teachers,  inspectors  and  School 
Boards,  are  of  the  same  opinion.  The  Superintendent-General  of 
Education  proposes  to  make  drill  compulsory.! ft 

As  regards  Cadet  Corps,  the  great  bulk  of  the  evidence  is  favour- 
able, although  there  are  exceptions.  Mr.  Eattray,  Principal  of  the 
Selborne  College,  East  London,  said  : “ I am  not  sure  the  Cadet  Coc’ps 
is  the  best  physical  drill.  I like  a Cadet  Corps,  but  I think  the  rifles 
are  too  heavy  for  young  boys  to  carry.”!!!  A similar  view  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Natal  Education  Commission  in  1909.  It  said  ; “ In 
regard  to  physical  culture,  the  Commission  accepts  the  rifle  and 
Indian  club  exercises  as  practised  by  the  Cadets  and  girls  respec- 
tively as  being  excellent  from  a spectacular  point  of  view,  but  much 
inferior  to  the  methods  of  Swedish  drill  for  the  purpose  of  chest  ex- 
pansion and  muscular  development;  and  accordingly  recommends 
that  Swedish  drill  should  be  adopted  at  all  Government  schools 
throughout  the  Colony.”§§§ 

The  English  official  view  is  contained  in  the  Suggestions,  which 
express  the  general  opinions  of  those  who  favour  making  physical 

* Regulations,  § 17.  f Transvaal  Code,  p.  17.  J Free  State  Code,  p.  37.  § Mudie.  12.28.5. 

II  Household,  4,605.  **“  Suggestions,”  p.  74.  ff  Muir,  1,177.  T'i(7e  Mudie.  12,285  ff. 

§§  Adamson,  11,032-3.  ||||  Knothe,  11,617.  ***  Appendix,  p.  cxiii,  C2,  17.  f ft  Muir,  1,179. 

jil  Rattray,  13,188,  vide  alsoBollen,  17,667.  §§§  Natal  Education  Commission,  1909,  p.  9. 
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drill  part  of  the  work  of  schools.  “ The  school  is  immediately  con- 
cerned with  bodily  development  as  well  as  with  intellectual  pro- 
gress and  the  formation  of  character.  All  these  sides  of  the  school 
work  are  indeed  closely  connected,  and  to  neglect  physical  educa- 
tion is  also  to  sacrifice  a valuable  instrument  for  furthering  intellec- 
tual and  moral  training.  ...  A system  of  physical  exercises 
should  aim  not  merely  at  improving  the  physique  of  the  scholars. 
It  should  tend,  in  addition,  to  develop  qualities  of  alertness, 
decision,  and  concentration,  and  should  promote  the  complete 
co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  the  body  under  the  control  of  the 
mind.  The  latter  aim  has  an  immediate  connection  with  the  rest 
of  the  school  work,  and  in  so  far  as  a course  carries  out  that  aim  it 
is  educational  in  the  best  sense.”* 

(c)  Reasons  for  Action. 

Although  the  present  system  in  the  Cape  is  better  than  appears 
on  paper,  there  are  reasons  for  fearing  that  the  silence  of  the  curri- 
culum results  in  a too  general  neglect  of  the  subject.  Inspector 
Theron,  for  instance,  says  that  “ adequate  consideration  to  physical 
development  is  often  lacking  in  the  case  of  the  country  schools.”! 
He  does  not  himself  consider  this  a serious  defect,  but  the  fact  of 
neglect  is  plainly  stated  and  has  to  be  remembered.  It  is  very 
questionable  whether  there  is  any  solid  ground  for  supposing  that 
physical  culture  may  safely  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  country 
children.  This  is  certainly  not  a universal  opinion.  For  instance. 
Miss  Elton,  of  Uitenhage,  told  us  that  young  teachers  going  from 
her  school  found  drill  the  best  aid  to  discipline,  and  when  asked 
her  opinion  on  the  theory  that  physical  exercises  are  not  required 
in  purely  country  schools,  she  said  : “ My  opinion  is  ihat  they  are 
a.s  much  required  for  country  children  as  for  others.  I do  not  say 
that  they  should  take  exactly  the  same  form.”  She  also  said : “ In 
certain  places  there  is  a prejudice  against  them,  because  parents 
will  not  realise  how  important  this  part  of  the  work  is.”!  More- 
over, there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  proper  attention  is  given  to 
systematic  drill  in  all  town  schools.  On  the  whole  it  seems  very 
unsafe  to  trust  to  a general  opinion,  unfortified  by  express  rule,  for 
the  carrying  out  of  what  is  due  in  the  interests  of  the  children  in 
this  respect. 

(d)  Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  physical  drill  should  be  a subject  in  the 
curriculum  of  all  schools  under  the  State  system,  except  for  pupils 
who  are  members  of  Cadet  Corps,  and  in  the  examinations  for  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Teachers’  Certificates;  that  a specimen 
syllabus  should  be  drawn  up  and  included  in  the  official  curri- 
culum; that  a set  of  Suggestions  to  teachers  should  be  framed  and 
circulated;  and  that  inspectors  should  be  instructed  to  devote  care- 
ful attention  to  the  subject.  We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  or 
advisable  to  make  recommendations  about  Cadet  Corps,  as  the  con- 
trol of  them  has  noAv  passed  into  the  sympathetic  hands  of  the 
Union  Government.  We  desire,  however,  to  express  our  sense  of 
their  educational  value  and  also  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  Boy 
Scout  movement. 


• “Suggestions,”  pp.  74-5.  f Appendix,  p,  cv.,  B24,  17. 


I Miss  Elton,  17,866-1. 
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35.  Hand,  Eye,  Ear,  and  Voice  Training. 

(a)  Generally  Creditable  Position  of  the  Cafe  in  this  resfect. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  al)le  to  gather,  the  instruction  given  in 
handiwork,  drawing  and  singing  is  on  sound  lines,  and  the  fact  is 
generally  appreciated.  The  purely  educational  value  of  all  this 
instruction  is  very  great.  It  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  ancients, 
and  its  use  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages.  For  various  reasons, 
modern  education  became  more  and  more  clerical  and  abstract,  and 
whole  generations  have  been  maimed  in  consequence.  The  reform 
in  this  respect  which  has  been  going  forward  in  recent  years  all  over 
the  world  is  a return  to  the  sound  theory  and  practice  of  ancient 
times. 

We  have  some  grounds  for  believing  that  in  this  important 
respect  the  Cape  curriculum  is  quite  abreast  of  the  best  educational 
thought  of  the  time.  As  to  the  system  of  instruction,  we  have  the 
following  remarks  to  make.  First,  there  are  a great  number  of  boys’ 
schools  in  which  no  provision  at  all  is  made  for  any  kind  of  handi- 
work.* This  is  largely  due  to  the  costliness  of  the  accommodation 
and  equipment  necessary  for  woodwork,  no  alternative  to  which  is 
suggested  or  allowed.  The  country  schools  suffer  greatly  in  this 
respect.  Considering  the  importance  of  this  instruction,  this  condi- 
tion of  things  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  the  country  ought  to 
insist  that  provision  is  made,  if  necessary  by  bringing  the  scholars 
to  a central  school,  for  the  proper  instruction  of  all  children  in 
handiwork.  Secondly,  we  were  struck  in  Natal  by  the  exceedingly 
practical  nature  of  the  woodwork  done.  It  is  important  that 
handiwork  should  be  practised  both  in  boys’  and  in  girls’  schools. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  unpractical  exercises  give  any 
better  command  of  tools  than  more  practical  work,  and  every  move 
away  from  the  practical  world  Avhich  the  child  appreciates  involves 
some  loss  in  a branch  of  education  which  may  in  one  respect  be 
regarded  as  the  practical  counterpart  of  nature  study,  the  one  intro- 
ducing the  child  to  the  elements  of  science  and  knowledge,  and  the 
other  to  the  elements  of  art  and  practice. 

(b)  Value  of  this  Instruction. 

» 

We  feel  it  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  value  of  this 
instruction,  not  only  because  it  is  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  a very 
satisfactory  feature  of  our  existing  educational  system,  but  also 
because  an  effort  is  still  required  to  root  out  of  the  public  mind  the 
suspicion  that  this  is  not  an  integral  or  necessary  part  of  education, 
which  is  a trace  of  the  survival  of  the  false  and  mischievous  concep- 
tion of  education  now  happily  passing  away  from  the  world.  The 
function  of  education  is  to  give  the  child  the  power  which  comes  of 
character,  alertness,  resource,  thought  and  knowledge.  To  get  at 
the  concrete  mind  of  a child  it  is  necessary  to  deal  in  the  concrete, 
and  the  sharp  edge  of  action  is  often  found  to  be  the  best  instrument 
for  extricating  active  thought  from  the  apathy  and  dream  of 
infancy.  Moreover,  the  personalitv  of  the  child  is  a whole,  and  the 
attempt  to  educate  the  intellect  alone  is  fraught  with  peril.  In  this 
connection,  we  may  observe  thaf  singing  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
sensibility  of  children  ^vhich  often  touches  deep  chords  and  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  which  except  at  great  loss. 

*In  the  second  quarter  of  1910  only  6,816  pupils  were  learning'  woodwork.  The  number  of  white  boys  in 
the  schools  was  40,.586, 
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In  this  matter  the  intellect  really  gains  by  its  apparent  losses. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Household,  Director  of  Education  to  the  Gloucester 
County  Council,  told  us  that  the  best  results  had  come  from  the 
development  of  manual  work  in  the  schools.  He  said  : “ Although 
in  two  of  the  schools  we  give  half  the  time  to  manual  work,  we  find 
that  the  ordinary  work  is  better  done.”*  Besides,  the  direct  utili- 
tarian value  of  this  instruction  is  immense.  In  no  sphere  of  life 
can  it  be  otherwise  than  a great  gain  to  be  able  to  draw  and  make 
efiective  use  of  hands  and  tools.  The  whole  world  is  discovering 
that  it  is  overstocked  with  men  who  can  only  use  their  heads,  and 
that  it  needs  men  wdio  can  use  both  their  heads  and  their  hands. 
South  Africa  is  certainly  no  exception  to  this  rule.  To  attempt  to 
equip  South  African  children  for  life  by  a purely  intellectual  course 
of  training  is  to  trifle  wdth  education.  On  the  whole,  we  consider 
the  claims  of  this  instruction  unansAverable  and  irresistible. 

(c)  Gardening. 

We  desire  to  lay  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  gardening. 
There  are  few  South  Africans,  whether  in  town  or  country,  who  are 
wholly  debarred  from  the  invigorating,  soothing,  and  purifying 
delights  of  the  gardener,  and  fev/  educational  subjects  would  awake 
a readier  response  and  few  could  be  made  more  generally  fruitful 
in  South  Africa  than  this.  It  may  be  connected  not  only  with 
nature  study,  but  with  arithmetic,  with  literature,  with  drawing, 
and  may  thus  fertilize  and  quicken  the  whole  work  of  the  school. 
Vfe  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  School 
Board  of  Prieska  about  teaching  the  rural  population  gardening : 
“ Het  aesthetisch  gevoel  behoort  meer  aangekweekt  te  worden  door 
het  kweeken  van  bloemen  en  planten.”t  In  towns  the  need  and 
the  opportunity  are  not  less  great. 

(d)  'Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  the  training  of  hand,  eye,  ear  and  voice 
should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  wmrk  of  every  school; 
that  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  work  as  practical  as  possible ; 
that  where  practicable  attention  should  be  given  to  gardening;  that 
teachers,  committees,  and  inspectors  should  devise  schemes  of 
instruction  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  various  schools;  that 
provision  should  be  made  in  the  training  of  teachers'  to  secure  that 
every  elementary  teacher  shall  be  competent  to  give  instruction 
in  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  subjects  which  fall  under  this  head;  that 
vacation  courses  should  be  instituted  or  continued;  that  sug- 
gestions to  teachers  should  be  drawn  up  and  circulated  among 
teachers;  that  inspectors  should  devote  attention  to  this  branch  of 
education;  that  the  Government  should  as  quickly  as  possible  do 
its  utmost  to  provide  the  schools  with  the  requisites  for  this  instruc- 
tion; and  that  local  authorities  should  be  encouraged  to  provide 
suitable  ground  for  school  gardens. 

36.  Time  Table  for  Elementary  Schools. 

The  'Necessary  Improvements  in  the  Curriculum  involve  no 
undue  Burden  on  the  Time  Table,  but  necessitate  greatly 
Improved  Equipment  in  many  Schools. 

The  proposals  which  we  have  made  provide  for  a very  consider- 
able change  in  the  existing  curriculum.  It  will  be  seen  that  many 

* Household,  4,445. 

t Appendix,  p.  clxxvi,  D 13,  2A  : “The  aesthetic  feeling  ought  to  be  quickened  more  by  growing  flower* 
and  plants.” 
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of  the  additional  subjects  which  we  propose  to  add  to  the  curri- 
culum are  already  taught  in  the  best  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lightening  of  the  curriculum  which  we  propose  is  calculated  to 
give  great  and  general  relief,  and  has  been  impossible  hitherto  owing 
to  the  fixity  of  the  curriculum.  Our  proposals,  as  compared  with 
the  present  practice  of  the  best  schools,  would  mean  that  less  time 
would  be  spent  in  arithmetic  and  in  the  study  of  the  home  language 
owing  to  the  saving  effected  on  the  formal  teaching  of  spelling  and 
grammar  and  the  increased  attention  given  to  a second  language, 
while  more  time  would  be  spent  on  elementary  science,  hygiene,  and 
drill.  Our  proposals  would  not  involve  any  increase  in  the  time 
spent  on  purely  intellectual  subjects. 

In  comparison  with  the  practice  in  ill-equipped  schools  at  the 
present  time,  the  change  would  be  greater,  but  we  do  not  feel 
justified  in  recommending  any  system  which  involves  for  large 
sections  of  the  people  a type  of  education  inferior  to  a thoroughly 
efficient  elementary  education  suitable  to  their  circumstances,  nor 
are  we  able  to  report  that  a curriculum,  which  does  not  make  pro- 
vision for  all  the  subjects  the  teaching  of  which  we  recommend,  can 
rightly  be  regarded  as  providing  efficient  elementary  education  for 
South  Africans.  The  experience  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State, 
and  to  some  extent  also  Natal,  and  the  best  schools  at  the  Cape, 
shows  that  our  proposals  can  without  difficulty  be  carried  out  where 
the  schools  are  properly  equipped.  We  do  not  seek  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  our  proposals  will  entail  large  improvement  in  the  equip- 
ment of  many  schools.  But  we  are  not  ready  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  hiding  from  your  Excellency  the  plain  truth  that 
it  is  impossible  to  provide  the  people  with  sound  elementar^T-  educa- 
tion unless  provision  is  made  for  decisive  improvement  in  the 
equipment  of  the  schools  on  which  large  and  important  classes  of 
the  population  depend. 

We  have  drawn  up  a time  table  for  Standard  III.  which  wull  be 
found  in  Note  B attached  to  this  report,  and  may  serve  to  show  that 
our  recommendations  are  not  impracticable,  and  for  the  sake  of 
illustration  we  compare  it  with  other  time  tables  in  actual  use. 
Of  course,  this  time  table  is  merely  suggestive,  and  is  doubtless 
open  to  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  many  schools,  and  would 
require  to  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.* 

37.  Secondary  Education. 

(a)  Classification  of  Pupils. 

The  Elementary  School  Course  includes  seven  standards.  When 
he  passes  the  last  of  them  the  normal  child  is  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old.  The  High  School  Course  has  four  standards,  and  will 
in  future  have  five.  The  normal  child  enters  the  lowest  of  them 
when  he  is  tw^elve,  and  will  ]Dass  the  fifth  when  he  is  sixteen  or 
seventeen.  The  system  in  the  Transvaal  is  the  same;  that  is  to  say, 
the  secondary  course  begins  after  Standard  V.,  and  the  first  two 
years  of  the  secondary  course  are  parallel  to  the  last  two  years  of  the 
elementary  course.!  In  Natal  the  overlapping  is  the  same,  and  in 
some  cases  greater,  for  though  the  minimum  age  of  entrance  to 
secondary  schools  is  fixed  at  twelve,  the  minimum  standard  for 
entrance  is  Standard  IV.j:  In  the  Free  State,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  overlapping,  as  the  elementary  course  is  a seven  years’ 


* Yide  Note  B (attached  at  end  of  this  report).  f Transvaal  Code,  p.  76. 
+ Natal  Education  Director7  Eegulations,  § 31. 
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course,  and  the  secondary  course  is  a three  years’  course  following 
upon  it.*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  course  for  scholars  who 
take  the  secondary  course  as  well  as  a preliminary  course  extends 
over  ten  years  in  the  Free  State  and  nine  years  in  the  rest  of  South 
Africa.  Both  the  University  and  the  Department  have  recently 
decided  that  the  High  School  Course  is  to  be  lengthened  by  a year, 
so  that  in  the  Cape,  as  in  the  Free  State,  the  course  will  extend  over 
ten  years  and  end  when  the  ordinary  student  is  about  seventeen 
years  old.t  The  Zuid  Afrikaansche  Onderwijzers’  Unie  has  urged 
the  adoption  of  the  Free  State  system  at  the  Cape.|  On  the  other 
hand,  many  witnesses  consider  that  the  study  of  Latin,  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  and  formidable  of  secondary  school  subjects, 
should  be  begun  considerably  l^efore  this.  Mr.  M.  J.  Stucki  would 
have  it  begun  at  Standard  VII., § a standard  later  than  at  present; 
the  Superintendent-General  of  Education||  and  the  South  African 
Teachers’  Association**  say  V.,  a standard  earlier  than  at  present; 
Professor  Notcutt  and  Mr.  Bourne,  two  former  Presidents  of  the 
Teachers’  Association,  say  IV.  tt 

A great  deal  of  difficulty  is  caused  at  the  present  time  by  the 
overlapping  of  the  two  courses,  as  children  who  have  passed  Stan- 
dard VII.  in  the  elementary  course  are  transferred  to  secondary 
scliools  and  are  not  fit  to  be  placed  in  Standard  C,  because  they  have 
not  passed  through  Standards  A and  B in  the  High  School  subjects, 
whereas  ])ai'ents  resent  their  being  placed  in  Standard  A,  in  which 
they  ought  not  to  find  their  natural  place,  because  they  have  passed 
through  a corresponding  class  in  the  subjects  common  to  the  two 
courses.  This  difficulty  would,  no  doubt,  vanish  if  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Free  State  in  this  particular  were  followed.  But 
the  adoption  of  any  such  system  in  the  Cape  Province  would  be  far 
from  satisfactory,  because  it  would  mean  delay  in  introducing  the 
teaching  of  such  subjects  as  Latin  and  mathematics,  which  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  postponed  beyond  Standard  VI. 

There  is  another  way  of  circumventing  the  difficulty,  which  was 
urged  upon  us  by  Miss  Bleby,  of  Rondebosch,  who  said  ; “ If  w^e  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  fit  the  children  in  various  classes  for  the  special 
study  of  the  subjects  they  have  not  begun,  the  Department  will  not 
hear  of  our  doing  so.”j:t  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
classifying  school  children  according  to  merit  in  the  various  sub- 
jects, 1)11 1 the  difficulties  are  grave.  To  begin  with,  the  Junior 
Leaving  Certificate  and  the  Matriculation  Examinations  make  it 
difficult  to  be  put  into  practice.  Moreover,  it  can  only  be  carried 
out  successfully  where  numbers  are  very  large,  and  where,  in 
consequence,  the  staff  is  considerable,  as  for  example,  the  South 
African  College  School.  But  the  method  is  certainly  one  which 
should  be  kept  in  view  for  introduction  when  and  where  possible — 
f.e.,  wdien  the  numbers  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  our  High  Schools 
are  sufficient  to  make  the  change  practicable. 

(b)  With  a Reformed  Elementary  Course,  High  School  Sub- 
jects jiroijerly  begun  at  Standard  VI. 

In  England  it  is  usual  to  becin  the  study  of  Latin  at  the  age  of 
nine  or  even  earlier.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt,  at  any  rate, 

* Act  lino,  § 7 (d)  and  0 (n"). 
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the  necessity  of  this.  Some  time  a"o  an  English  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam,  an  Ins])ector  of  Schools;  Mr.  Fletcher, 
Head  Master  of  Marlborough,  and  Mr.  Paton,  High  Master  of 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  visited  Germany  and  reported  on  the 
system  of  teaching  Latin,  especially  at  Frankfurt.  All  three 
expressed  a general  approval.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  system 
is  that  much  more  stress  is  laid  on  reading  Latin  and  less  on 
grammar  and  composition.  The  study  of  Latin  is  not  begun  till 
the  child  is  twelve,  and  is  postponed  to  the  study  of  French.  Greek 
is  taught  later  still.  In  South  Africa  conditions  favour  the 
German  system  rather  than  the  English,  and  we  are  at  one  with  what 
the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  says  on  this  point.*  “In 
some  of  the  schools  in  England  Latin  and  Greek  are  started  too  early. 
Here  the  whole  tendency  is  not  to  begin  too  early.  If  a boy  has  not 
been  familiar  with  Dutch  in  his  home  he  is  in  the  position  of  the  boy 
learning  French  in  England;  and  you  must  take  care  that  a boy  has 
got  well  started  with  the  second  modern  language  before  introducing 
a second  new  language  to  him.” 

Under  the  system  which  we  have  proposed,  provision  will  have 
been  made  for  teaching  a second  modern  language  from  the  first. 
We  do  not  propose  to  make  this  compulsory,  still  less  to  insist  that 
the  second  modern  language  must  necessarily  be  the  second  official 
language,  but  no  doubt  there  will  be  very  few  who  will  not  wish 
their  children  to  learn  any  second  modern  language.  If,  therefore, 
Latin  is  begun,  as  in  Germany,  at  the  age  of  twelve — that  is,  at 
Standard  VI. — there  ought  to  be,  what  there  is  not  at  present, 
namely,  a sound  foundation  of  knowledge  of  two  languges  on  which 
to  build  the  teaching  of  Latin.  To  begin,  then,  at  Standard  VI. 
does  not  seem  to  us  too  late.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  too  early,  and  if  the  difficulty  of  overlapping  can  be 
overcome  by  instituting  a free  and  natural  system  of  classifying  the 
children  in  the  various  subjects,  the  main  argument  in  favour  of 
postponing  the  date  at  which  the  study  of  secondary  school  subjects 
l3egins  falls  away.  If  this  line  of  reasoning  can  be  followed  in  the 
case  of  Latin,  much  more  can  it  be  followed  in  the  case  of  mathe- 
matics and  science,  for  both  of  which  under  the  system  which  we 
propose  a sound  foundation,  for  which  at  present  no  provision  is 
made,  should  have  been  laid  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  elementary 
course. 


(c)  Differentiation  in  the  Secondary  Course. 

The  existing  High  School  Course  provides  for  a considerable 
amount  of  differentiation,  but  this  only  applies  to  the  choice  of 
languages.  Either  Latin  or  a modern  language  is  included  in  the 
course  from  Standard  A and  a third  language  at  C.  The  curriculum 
does  not  prescribe  what  the  language  is  to  be  at  either  stage.  But 
there  is  no  other  provision  for  any  specialization  on  classics,  or 
modern  languages,  or  history,  or  mathematics,  or  science.  While 
pursuing  the  continued  study  of  arithmetic  and  grammar  with  un- 
flagging diligence  to  the  last,  the  syllabus  drops  history  in  the  last 
year  and  geography  a year  before.  No  mention  is  made  of  commer- 
cial subjects.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
Girls’  High  School  Course,  which  provides  for  the  substitution  of 
domestic  economy,  drawing,  needlework,  dressmaking,  and  perhaps 
cooking  for  mathematics,  and  English  literature  for  a third 
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language.  Considerably  more  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  three  other 
Provinces,  as  is  natural,  considering  that  their  systems  are  much 
more  recent  than  that  of  the  Cape  and  represent  a period  when 
educational  thought  was  more  advanced  and  educational  resources 
far  greater  than  they  were  at  the  Cape  when  the  present  curriculum 
was  drawn  up.  The  Free  State  Act  of  1910  lays  down  that  secondary 
schools  are  to  prescribe  three  courses — classical,  modern  and 
general. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  curriculum 
to  prevent  the  development  of  special  tastes  and  ability  in  the 
children  or  the  full  utilization  of  special  powers  in  the  teachers. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  insisting  that  all  secondary  school 
children  should  know  something  of  mathematics  and  science,  and 
history  and  languages,  but  it  is  surely  unwise  to  insist,  for  example, 
that  a child  of  sixteen  with  strong  mathematical  bent  must  spend 
exactly  the  same  time  both  on  mathematics  and  on  history  as  a child 
of  the  same  age  with  a strong  bent  for  history.  It  may,  no  doubt, 
be  difficult  to  arrange  otherwise,  but  this  only  shows  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  school  is  already  too  much  restricted  by  inevitable  prac- 
tical exigencies  and  ought  not  to  be  needlessly  restricted  by  the 
curriculum.  Provision  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  made  in  every  place 
where  secondary  education  is  attempted  for  classical,  scientific,  and 
general  courses,  but  there  are  infinite  possibilities  of  useful  differen- 
tiation in  each  of  these  courses,  and  it  would  in  our  opinion  be  a 
mistake  to  exclude  any  of  these  by  a curriculum  which  goes  beyond 
the  point  of  prescribing  under  each  head — classical,  scientific,  and 
general — the  subjects  which  should  not  be  omitted.  For  the  rest,  a 
regulation  laying  down  that  the  courses  adopted  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  inspectors  should  be  sufficient  safeguard 
against  the  possibility  of  injurious  aberration.  We  should  add 
that  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  the  present  general 
devotion  to  the  matriculation  examination  puts  in  the  way  of  reform 
in  this  particular.* 

(d)  Length  of  the  Course. 

At  present  the  secondary  course  extends  over  four  years.  Allow- 
mg  a year  for  each  of  the  standards,  the  normal  child  who  enters 
Standard  I.  at  the  age  of  seven  will  complete  the  work  of  Standard  D 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.!  Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
at  the  time  when  the  syllabus  was  framed,  this  is  jrerhaps  as  much 
as  could  have  been  expected,  but  the  age  is  now  noticeably  low.  A 
course  which  the  ordinary  student  completes  wlien  he  is  sixteen 
hardly  deserves  to  reckon  as  a secondary  course.  The  age  is  some 
two  years  lower  than  in  the  great  public  schools  in  England,  where 
it  is  to  a great  extent  fixed  by  the  maximum  age  for  scholar- 
ships at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Colleges.  This  is  eighteen.  The 
age  for  completing  the  secondary  course  in  Germany  is  about  nine- 
teen. 

Moreover,  it  needs  no  demonstration  to  prove  that  the  clever 
pupil  can  easily  pass  through  the  standards  in  a year  or  two  less 
than  the  ordinary  ])upil.  This  means  that  the  curriculum  only 
provides  occu])ati()n  for  a clever  ])U))i],  if  he  is  ])ressed,  up  to  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  But  a ini])il  of  that  age,  howevc'r  easily 
he  may  pass  any  examination,  is  not  fit  for  the  University,  and  we 
cannot  too  much  insist  that  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  should  ])e  the 
production  not  of  prodigies  who  reach  the  mental  development  of 
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sixteen  when  they  are  twelve,  but  of  l)oys  and  girls  who  at  each  stage 
of  development  reach  and  maintain  as  high  a level  of  excellence  as 
possible,  at  once  normal  in  kind  and  distinguished  in  degree.  Our 
present  secondary  course,  owing  to  its  rigidity,  does  not  provide  foi 
this.  There  is  a course,  and  when  this  is  passed  through  there  is  e 
stop,  and  the  pupil  must  go  on  })reniaturely  to  a University  College, 
or  discontinue  education,  or  stagnate  at  school.  As  we  have  said, 
the  course  in  the  great  public  schools  in  England  extends  to  the 
limit  of  age  fixed  by  the  Oxford  and  Canil)ridge  Colleges  ft)!' 
candidates  for  their  scholarships.  ddie  Cape  TJniversity  also 
fixes  a limit  in  the  same  way.  Its  sciiolarshi])s  are  not  awarded 
to  candidates  who  on  the  first  of  July  prior  to  the  examination, 
which  is  held  in  November  or  December,  have  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-two  in  the  case  of  the  B.A.  or  Mining  Examination,  twenty 
in  the  case  of  the  Intermediate  Examination,  and  eighteen  and 
seventeen  in  the  case  of  the  Matriculation  and  Junior  Certificate 
Examination.* 

There  is  thus  a serious  discrepancy  l)etween  the  University  and 
the  public  school  curriculum.  The  former  makes  eighteen  the  age 
for  clever  pupils  to  complete  their  secondary  course ; the  latter 
maizes  sixteen  the  age  for  ordinary  pu})ils  and  fourteen  for  clever 
pupils.  The  difference  of  ability  between  the  ordinary  and  the  able 
pupils  of  sixteen  is  enormous  and  almost  incalculable.  The  only 
way  to  provide  properly  for  clever  pupils  is  to  keep  them  at  school 
and  give  them  unlimited  scope  according  to  their  special  capabili- 
ties. To  send  them  on  to  the  colleges  is  to  ignore  nature  in  one  way. 
To  confine  them  within  limits  set  by  the  average  intelligence  is  to 
ignore  it  in  another.  For  this  reason,  we  regard  the  provision  of 
differentiated  secondary  courses  as  a matter  of  supreme  educational 
importance,  amounting  to  no  less  than  a question  whether  the 
schools  are,  amongst  other  things,  to  further  real  intellectual  power 
or  not — a question  than  which  few  can  be  of  more  weighty  conse- 
quence to  any  nation.  Any  system  of  secondary  education  must  be 
judged  according  to  the  provision  which  it  makes  both  for  the  ordi- 
nary and  for  the  able  student,  and  a system  which  only  provides  a 
course  such  as  ordinary  students  can  take  in  four  or  even  five  years 
does  not  provide  for  able  students  at  all. 


(e)  Comparison  with  the  Eton  Curriculum. 


We  are  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  the  Head  Master  of  Eton  to 
compare  our  system  with  that  of  a great  English  school,  not  likely 
to  be  less  conservative  than  the  circumstances  of  the  modern  world 
demand.  The  Eton  course  extends  over  five  or  six  years,  and  there 
are  six  divisions  of  the  school,  which  is  divided  ^into  thirty-two 
classes.  The  clever  boys,  entering  at  the  age  of  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen, skip  the  two  lowest  divisions  (eleven  classes)  and  spend  two 
years  in  the  highest  (four  classes)  which  the  dull  boy  does  not 
reach  at  all.  There  is  little  or  no  specialisation  below'  the  third 
division,  all  boys  learning  Divinity,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  English, 
Mathematics,  and  Science.  In  the  third  division,  boys  may 
specialise  on  science,  which  is  dropped  at  the  same  stage  by  other 
boys,_  the  “ science  specialists  ” dropping  Greek.  Above  the  third 
division  boys  may  specialise  in  mathematics,  science,  modern 
languages,  or  history.  They  then  drop  Latin  as  well  as  Greek.  The 
rest  specialise  in  classics,  and  in  the  highest  division,  may  drop 
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English,  French,  and  Mathematics.  On  (he  other  hand,  all  of  them 
may  take  up  in  the  second  division,  and  continue  in  the  highest 
division,  the  study  of  German,  Music,  and  Drawing. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  suggest  that  the  Eton  system  would  in  all 
respects  suit  the  circumstances  of  South  Africa,  but  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  refer  to  the  example  of  one  of  the  most  famous  schools  in 
the  world,  as  showing  that  there  it  is  found  impossible  either  to 
devise  a single  course  which  will  fit  both  the  ordinary  and  the  able 
boys,  or  to  devise  a course  suitable  to  the*  able  boys  without  giving 
very  wide  scope  to  individual  choice  in  the  higher  divisions,  the  in- 
creasing differentiation  of  curriculum  corresponding  to  the  rapid 
differentiation  which  always  marks  the  growth  of  active  and  power- 
ful minds.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  experience  has  led  to 
the  same  conclusions  in  Germany.  We  are  aware  of  no  grounds  for 
sui)posing  that  there  can  be  less  reason  for  freedom  and  differentia- 
tion in  South  Africa,  where  there  is  no  such  differentiation  between 
ty])es  of  secondary  schools  as  there  is  in  England  and  Germany. 

(f)  Different  Methods  frofer  to  Elementarij  and  Secondary 

Education. 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  in  detail  the  method  of  teaching 
in  the  Secondary  course  subjects  begun  in  the  Elementary  course — 
the  mother  tongue,  the  second  official  language,  arithmetic,  history, 
and  geography.  We  desire  above  all  to  bespeak  freedom  for  the 
teachers  within  limits  set  by  inspectors.  With  such  freedom  teach- 
ing will  no  doubt  develop  its  own  methods  suitable  to  each  particular 
case.  In  order  to  guard  against  misunderstanding  we  wish  to  make 
it  plain  that  we  recognise  the  necessity  of  a modified  method  which 
the  different  material  of  secondary  education  calls  for,  and  we  do 
not  seek  to  force  secondary  schools  to  follow  the  methods  which  we 
consider  proper  to  elementary  schools.  As  infancy  is  closest  to  the 
ground,  so  methods  which  most  readily  attract  the  physical  senses 
are  most  proper  to  the  lowest  standards.  In  the  higher  standards, 
where  the  mind  of  the  scholar  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  active 
and  more  ready  for  abstract  thought,  the  reason  for  such  methods 
grows  less  of  itself  and  gradually  fades  away.  In  the  study  of 
language  etymology,  philology  and  style  fascinate  unaided,  and  in 
the  study  of  history  not  only  does  the  printed  page  live  without  the 
stimulant  of  the  picture,  but  tendencies  and  epochs  are  seen  to  be 
as  real  as  biographies,  and  the  drama  of  human  life  is  found  to  be  no 
less  enthralling  because  its  manifold  clue  is  not  always  in  the  hands 
of  the  soldier  or  the  statesman  or  any  of  the  other  figures  which  move 
in  the  front  of  the  stage  and  fill  the  casual  spectator’s  eye. 

(g)  Latin  and  Greek. 

There  are  two  points  on  which  the  witnesses  are  agreed  about 
Latin.  The  first  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  teaching  of 
Latin  seriously  when,  as  is  now  frequently  the  case,  only  an  hour 
and  a half  a week  is  devoted  to  it.*  The  second  is  that  far  too  much 
stress  is  now  laid  on  the  teaching  of  grammar.t  As  to  the  first 
point,  we  would  remark  that  it  ought  to  be  possible,  especially  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  secondary  course,  to  save  some  time  from  that 
spent  on  language  teaching.  As  to  the  second  point,  we  do  not  feel 
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called  upon  to  say  more  than  that  our  general  remarks  about 
language  teaching  apply  to  the  teaching  both  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  languages,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  not  be  practicable  to 
speak  Latin.  Even  on  this  point  there  is  some  doubt,  and  in  view 
of  experiments  which  are  at  present  ])eing  conducted  it  is  inadvis- 
able to  say  more.  Stress  will  naturally  be  laid  on  reading  rather 
than  on  writing  the  ancient  language. 

What  applies  io  Latin  applies  still  more  to  Greek,  which  is  per- 
haps naturally  much  less  studied.  As  to  this  we  would  say  that  this 
country  can  ill  afford  to  lose  altogether  a vehicle  of  culture,  so  closely 
connected  as  is  the  Greek  language  with  the  origin  of  our  civilisa- 
tion and  of  our  faith.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  tliat  Greek,  or 
even  Latin,  should  be  a compulsory  subject,  but  that  real  provision 
should  be  made  for  those  who  wish  to  specialise  in  classics. 

(h)  Mathematics. 

In  the  teaching  of  mathematics  it  is  no  less  important  to  insist 
on  the  adoption  of  liberal  methods.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
views  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  In  the  higher  standards  no 
more  than  a little  practice  in  the  working  of  arithmetical  rules 
should  be  needed,  and  the  time  saved  should  be  devoted  to  higher 
mathematics,  which  should  not,  however,  be  treated  as  a comi)letely 
fresh  subject  having  no  connection  with  arithmetic.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  are  glad  to  tliid  ourselves  at  one  with  Mr.  Littlewood,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Boys’  High  School,  Wynberg,  and  a past  President  of  the 
Teachers’  Association.  In  his  Presidential  address  he  dealt  with 
this  question  at  length,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  his 
opinion,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  general  accordance  with  our 
views.  He  said:  “We  see  clearly  the  necessity  for  elasticity  in  the 
school  system  and  in  the  curricula  laid  down.  What  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subjects  which  they  include? 

“ Along  with  much  that  is  admirable,  I think  that  we  tend  to 
deaden  curiosity  and  interest  by  our  effort  to  secure  mechanical 
accuracy  at  an  early  stage,  by  emphasising  unessential  points,  by 
taking  our  scholars  through  endless  variations  for  examination  pur- 
poses that  they  are  blinded  to  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the 
truths  upon  which  they  are  often  based. 

“We  want  more  of  the  human  voice,  more  of  the  Socratic 
method,  more  of  what  concerns  human  life,  more  of  nature,  more 
of  eternal  truth.  We  want  less  of  mere  words  and  differences,  less 
of  mere  figures,  less  of  what  is  artificial,  less  getting  up  of  notes,  less 
reproduction  of  the  teacher’s  answers  to  likely — or  unlikely — 
examination  questions,  less  cram.  I cannot  go  into  details,  except 
very  briefly  on  one  subject.  Mathematics. 

“ In  arithmetic  the  two  great  ideas  to  grasp  are  (1)  the  decimal 
system  of  notation,  and  (2)  ratio  and  proportion.  Nor  can  we  avoid 
fractions.  The  decimal  system  leads  to  all  the  fundamental  rules 
in  which  drill  should  be  given  by  means  of  frequent  short  exercises 
for  brief  periods  of  time,  and  to  problems  involving  them.  W'^' 
should  expound,  and  expound  again,  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
the  system,  and  on  the  history  connected  with  it.  Ask  a boy  to  try 
to  work  with  Roman  numerals,  and  he  will  better  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  invention.  The  multiplication  table  is  a necessary  part 
of  it.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  it  came  down 
from  heaven  with  the  ten  commandments,  or  was  always  there,  like 
Algoa  Bay.  English  and  Cape  weights  and  measures  should  only 
be  taught  under  protest  as  a necessary  evil  for  the  time  being,  and 
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a relic  of  barbarism.  Decimals  may  be  taught  in  conjunction  with 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  use  of  vulgar 
fractions  cut  down  to  a minimum. 

“ Ratio  and  proportion  should  be  introduced  by  the  unitary 
method  and  by  means  of  diagrams  of  various  kinds,  and  scale  draw- 
ing. Numerical  exercises  should  first  be  worked  very  fully  and 
then  more  concisely.  The  great  difference  between  direct  and  in- 
verse proportion  should  be  emphasised,  and  arithmetic  proper  is 
practically  complete. 

“ In  teaching  practical  applications  let  us  be  sure  that  they  are 
really  practical  applications,  and  not  absurdities  from  the  text-book 
or  the  examination  room,  wdthout  the  least  chance  of  their  occurring 
either  in  scientific  investigation  or  for  the  purposes  of  life.. 

“ The  study  should  no  doubt  begin  with  practical  work,  but  it 
should  not  be  made  too  much  of.  It  has  been  found  that  easier, 
more  rapid,  and,  strange  to  say,  much  better,  progress  is  made  by 
at  first  assuming  most  of  the  fundamental  theorems  and  passing  on. 
The  proofs  of  the  theorems  involving  joarallel  straight  lines  and  the 
congruence  of  triangles  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  beginners.  They 
seem  to  the  scholars  mere  futile  efforts  to  prove  the  obvious,  uncon- 
vincing, and  unnecessary.  Indeed,  the  validity  of  the  recognised 
proofs  is  sometimes  questioned  liy  high  authorities. 

“ It  is  found  better  to  go  on  to  applications  of  these  theorems  to 
the  properties  of  parallelograms,  chords  of  a circle,  the  equalities  of 
certain  areas,  angles  in  a segment,  tangency,  and  so  on.  Then  can 
be  introduced  the  conception  of  similar  triangles,  which  should  be 
already  familiar  from  arithmetic  and  drawing.  Simple  proofs  can 
1)6  given,  and  practical  exercises  set.  A most  interesting  study  is 
the  solution  of  questions  on  heights  and  distances.  The  very  low 
degree  of  accuracy  attainable  in  this  way  then  becomes  apparent 
and  the  scholars  are  led  on  to  the  advantages  of  methods  by  calcu- 
lations which  are  liable  to  no  such  limitation. 

“ The  chief  results  of  elementary  mensuration  can  be  introduced 
at  different  stages  of  such  a course.  Solids  may  even  be  dealt  with. 
Circle  constructions  of  various  kinds  should  also  be  given,  proofs 
being  worked  in  as  occasion  requires. 

“ To  accomplish  all  this  really  demands  less  intelligence,  and 
involves  less  strain,  than  to  make  sure,  say,  that  every  boy  or  girl 
will  satisfy  the  inspector  in  the  few  theorems  and  the  introductory^ 
practical  work  expected  in  High  School  Standard  B as  they  are  at 
present  taught  and  examined  upon. 

“ Then,  for  those  who  aim  at  an  academic  course,  a more 
rigorous  study  of  the  elements  can  be  commenced,  at  a stage  when 
it  can  be  appreciated. 

“ Algebra,  I consider,  should  be  used  sparingly.  I would  rather 
see  some  numerical  trigonometry  introduced  early  than  much  of  the 
algebra  we  are  accustomed  to.  It  is  much  easier  to  appreciate,  and 
more  useful.  Algebra  may  perhaps  be  best  introduced  as  a sym- 
bolic and  concise  expression  of  numerical  relationship,  such  as  we 
have,  for  example,  in  mensuration  formulae.  The  establishing  of 
such  formulae  in  rough  and  ready  fashion  and  their  use  for  calcula- 
tion is  a very  convincing  study,  es])ecially  if  coupled  with  drawing 
and  measurement.  Equations  and  simple  problems  ap]:)eal  to  the 
beginner.  But  elaborate  exercises  on  multiplication  and  division, 
factors,  algebraic  H.C.F.  and  L.C.M.,  and  the  variety  of  exercises  in 
fractions  which  bulk  so  largely  in  our  text-])ooks,  are  almost  wholly 
artificial,  and  for  the  most  part  meaningless.  They  are  useful,  and 
indeed  necessary,  to  the  student  who  goes  on  to  a fuller  study  of 
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mathematics,  but  they  can  be  postponed  with  benefit  till  after  such 
a course  as  suggested.  And  why  should  all  be  dragged  through  a 
course  which  has  l)ut  little  educational  value  to  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few? 

“ As  yet  we  cannot  afford  to  teach  wholly  on  these  lines,  but  we 
can  do  something  even  now,  and  we  can  live  in  hope.”* 

(i)  Science. 

The  need  for  paying  attention  to  the  teaching  of  Science  was 
strongly  emphasised  by  Professor  Hahn  in  his  Presidential  Address 
to  the  South  African  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
1911.  He  said:  “If  we  compare  the  examination  papers  in  the 
science  subject.  Chemistry,  of  to-day  and  of  the  early  years  of  the 
University,  it  is  evident  that  no  progress  has  been  made,  but  that 
the  standard  in  the  science  subject  in  the  Matriculation  examination 
is  now  lower  than  in  the  first  period  of  the  University’s  existence.”! 

The  elements  of  science  having  been  taught  in  the  elementary 
course  instead  of  beginning,  as  now,  at  Standard  C,  it  ought  on  the 
one  hand  to  be  possible  to  improve  very  greatly  the  teaching  of 
science  in  the  secondary  course  for  those  who  desire  to  specialise  in 
it,  and  on  the  other  to  exempt  from  the  continued  study  of  science 
those  who  desire  to  specialise  in  some  other  subject,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  differentiate  very  plainly  between  the  time  devoted  to  science  by 
them  and  by  the  science  specialists.  Owing  to  the  costliness  of 
building  and  equipping  laboratories  great  caution  has  to  be  observed 
in  formulating  schemes  of  science  teaching  which  may  overtax  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  available  resources  must  be  most 
carefully  husbanded.  In  some  cases  co-operation  between  boys’  and 
girls’  schools  may  be  advantageous.  But  there  is  danger  in  placing 
too  much  reliance  on  plant,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  far 
more  is  gained  by  imbuing  boys  and  girls  with  the  spirit  of  science 
than  by  conducting  them  through  whole  series  of  expensive  experi- 
ments. While  saying  this  we  also  wish  to  express  our  sense  of  the 
enormous  importance  of  improving  the  scientific  teaching  in  our 
schools  and  especially  of  giving  scope  for  boys  and  girls  with 
genuine  scientific  tastes,  cou]fied  with  intellectual  force  to  develop 
their  powers  as  fully  as  possible  before  they  reach  the  age  appro- 
priate for  entering  upon  a University  course.  We  recognise  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  University  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  these  recommendations. 

(j)  French  and  German. 

Some  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is,  of  course,  essential 
to  all  who  make  any  pretence  to  a special  study  of  languages.  It 
is  almost  indispensable  for  any  special  study  in  the  classics,  or  in 
history,  or  in  science.  But  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  required 
by  a scientist  is  quite  different  from  the  kind  required  by  a philolo  ■ 
gist.  As  to  the  method  of  teaching  these  languages  we  have  already 
spoken.  A school  which  makes  provision  for  giving  students  a 
working  knowledge  of  French  and  German  does  them  an  immense 
service.  Both  the  educational  and  the  utilitarian  advantages  of 
acquiring  such  a knowledge  are  very  great.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question  to  expect  that  all  students  in  our  secondary  course 
should  learn  both  or  either  of  these  languages.  But  with  practical 
methods  of  teaching  and  clever  boys  and  girls  already  well  grounded 
in  language  study,  much  may  be  done  in  comparatively  short 
time. 


* *'  Educational  News,”  p.  89.  f ” South  African  .Journal  of  Science,”  Aug.  1911,  pp.  3 and  4. 
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(k)  Special  Courses. 

Interesting  evidence  on  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects 
was  given  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Purkiss,  Assistant  Master  for  Commercial 
Subjects  at  the  Grey  College  School,  Bloemfontein,  formerly  a 
teacher  at  the  Manchester  Municipal  Evening  School  of  Commerce.* 
He  teaches  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  business  practice,  typewriting, 
and  also  various  subjects  which  are  treated  with  a special  view  to 
commerce,  such  as  Political  Economy,  history,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic. Corresponding  courses  may  with  advantage  be  established 
in  agriculture,  and  in  domestic  economy.  No  doubt,  the  secondary 
school  cannot  attempt  to  give  the  necessary  practical  training,  and 
must  throughout  make  the  development  of  intelligence  and  alert- 
ness its  chief  aim,  but  if  the  schools  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
most  powerful  minds  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  they 
have  to  deal  with  young  persons  whose  tastes  have  already  begun 
to  declare  themselves,  and  cognizance  must  be  taken  of  individual 
tendencies  in  deciding  on  the  form  of  education  to  be  offered.  Th*^ 
special  curriculum  for  Girls’  High  Schools  is  a decided  step  in  this 
direction. 

(l)  Recomitmidations. 

We  recommend  that  in  the  High  School  course  pupils  should  be 
classified  according  to  proficiency  in  each  subject  so  soon  as  schools 
and  teaching  staffs  are  of  sufficient  size  to  make  this  possible;  that 
specialisation  in  various  directions  (Classics,  Mathematics,  Science, 
Modern  Languages,  etc.)  should  be  made  possible;  that  when  this 
has  been  made  possible  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  spend  two 
Years  in  the  highest  standard  in  order  to  devote  time  to  special  sub- 
jects; that  the  school  should  aim  at  instituting  different  courses 
(classical,  scientific,  commercial,  etc.) ; and  that  the  code  should  for- 
mulate suggestions  for  such  courses. 

In  regard  to  the  above  recommendations  we  desire  to  say  that 
we  recognise  the  fact  that  they  are  far-reaching  and  involve  a com- 
plete revolution  in  our  system  of  Secondary  Education,  and  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  University  will  have  to  be  invited.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  try  to  carry  them  out  at  once.  They  form  a policy  to  be 
aimed  at,  rather  than  a definite  proposition  to  be  acted  upon  imme- 
diately. 

38.  Time-Table  for  Secondary  Schools. 

In  Secondary  Schools  the  time-table  will  vary  very  considerably 
in  the  different  standards.  Differentiation  will  begin  at  once,  as 
now,  there  being  a classical  and  also  a modern  side;  and  in  the 
highest  form  it  will  be  carried  to  considerable  lengths.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  propose  a single  time-table  for  any  standard  in  the  second- 
ary course,  but  we  have  drawn  up  specimen  time-tables  for  classical 
and  scientific  students  in  the  highest  standard  (E)  which  will  be 
found  in  Note  C.  appended  to  this  report,  and  may  be  of  interest 
as  showing  the  practicability  of  our  proposals.  Of  course  they 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  suggestions  which  would  have 
to  be  modified  in  many  schools  according  to  the  circumstances. 

The  time-tables  which  we  print  by  way  of  comparison  show 
that  we  do  not  propose  as  much  specialisation  as  obtains  even  in 
so  conservative  a school  as  Eton,  though  we  allow  far  more  than 
is  allowed  in  our  present  course. 


Purkiss,  11,704  ff. 
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39.  The  Code. 

(a)  No  Code  'published  at  the  Cape. 

At  present  the  Education  Department  publishes  two  curricula 
— the  Elementary  School  Course  and  the  High  School  Course.  The 
High  School  Course  for  girls  was  published  some  years  ago  in  the 
“ Education  Gazette,”  but  is  now  out  of  print.*  No  suggestions  as 
to  the  proper  method  of  treating  the  various  subjects  are  published 
in  the  form  of  a code,  as  is  done  in  all  the  other  Provinces  and  else- 
where. From  time  to  time  suggestions  of  the  kind  are  published  in 
the  “ Education  Gazette,”  sometimes  in  the  form  of  special  articles, 
such  as  the  articles  by  the  Instructor  in  Nature  Stu'iy  on  the  teach- 
ing of  this  subject,  and  comments  by  inspectors,  and  extracts  from 
speeches,  papers,  and  books.  It  is  an  advantage  that  this  should  l)e 
done;  it  would  be  an  additional  advantage  if  the  “Gazette”  were 
more  generally  studied  by  teachers;  but  occasional  suggestions  of 
this  kind  do  not  take  the  place  of  a code,  and  it  would  be  a great 
gain  if  the  code  were  published  annually  with  a preface  drawing 
attention  to  matters  specially  calling  for  remark.  A formal  ])ub- 
lication  of  this  kind  would  no  doubt  attract  general  notice,  and  in- 
spectors would  naturally  see  that  teachers  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  code.  In  this  way  much  would  be  done  to  expe- 
dite the  introduction  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  the  adop- 
tion of  liberal  views  in  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction  provided 
by  the  various  schools. 

(b)  Recommendatio'fis . 

We  recommend  that  a code  should  be  published  officially, 
stating  the  requirements  of  the  administration  in  regard  to  the 
courses  of  instruction  both  in  elementary  and  in  secondary  schools 
and  classes;  that  the  code  should  be  published  annually  with  a 
preface  fixing  attention  on  points  particularly  calling  for  remark, 
and  copies  sent  to  all  School  Boards  and  teachers;  and  that  there 
should  also  be  published  and  distributed  either  with  it  or  separately 
a statement  showing  what  methods  of  treating  and  teaching  the 
various  subjects  the  administration  regards  as  the  best,  illustrated, 
when  necessary,  by  specimen  curricula  and  time-tables.  The  sub- 
jects of  instruction  in  the  elementary  course  should  be  the  Bible,  the 
two  official  languages  (provided  that  only  one  need  be  studied,  and 
that  when  only  one  is  studied  another  subject  must  be  substituted 
for  the  second).  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Elementary 
Science  (beginning  with  Object  Lessons  and  Nature  Study),  Hygiene 
(to  be  studied  during  at  least  one  year  of  the  pupils’  course).  Draw- 
ing, Singing,  Handiwork,  and  Drill.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in 
the  secondary  courses  should  be  the  Bible,  three  languages  (pro- 
vided that  at  least  one  of  the  official  languages  must  be  taken,  and 
that  science  students  need  not  take  more  than  two  languages).  His- 
tory and  Geography,  Mathematics,  Science,  Hygiene  (if  not  taken 
in  the  Elementary  Course),  and,  for  those  whose  parents  so  desire. 
Drawing,  Singing,  Handiwork,  and  Drill.  In  the  secondary  courses 
especially,  as  much  scope  as  possilile  should  be  allowed  for  differen- 
tiation, and  the  administration  should  constantly  urge  teachers, 
through  the  code,  the  “ Gazette  ” and  the  inspectors,  to  formulate 
schemes  of  instruction  and  esjiecially  of  secondary  educaton  suited 
to  their  localities  and  to  the  various  dispositions  and  capabilities 
of  the  children. 


*“  Education  Gazette,”  March  4th,  1904,  p.  401. 
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40.  Medwm  of  Instruction. 

(a)  Limitation  of  Enquiry. 

The  question  of  the  medium  of  instruction  being  part  of  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  the  two  official  languages  in  the 
schools,  has  been  dealt  with  by  Parliament,  and  therefore  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  part  of  the  question,*  we  do  not  propose  to  for- 
mulate recommendations  about  it,  but  simply  to  state  the  position 
as  disclosed  in  the  course  of  our  investigations. 

(b)  History  of  the  Question. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the  attempts  made  by  Lord 
Charles  Somerset  and  others  to  disregard  the  Dutch  language  in 
the  schools  were  not  successful.  They  were  disregarded  by  Dr. 
Innes,  the  first  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  and  they  were 
expressly  discountenanced  by  Colonel  Bell  in  1837, t by  the  Governor, 
Sir  George  Nai)ier,  who  brought  into  operation  the  scheme  founded 
on  Sir  John  Herschel’s  recommendations,!  and  by  the  Commission 
of  1861. § In  its  recommendations,  however,  the  Commission  did 
not  include  Dutch  in  the  curriculum  for  public  schools,  though 
allowing  it  to  be  used  as  the  medium  in  some  places  in  farmers’ 
schools; II  the  regulations  which  formed  the  schedule  of  the  Act  of 
1865,  and  which  with  the  Act  itself  were  the  result  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s work,  definitely  made  English  the  medium,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  public  and  mission  schools.**  In  1879,  Lord  De  Villiers’ 
Commission  expressed  the  opinion  “ that  all  restrictions  as  to  the 
language  which  is  to  be  the  medium  of  instruction  should  be  re- 
nioved,”tt  though  at  the  same  time  it  made  English,  and  not  Dutch, 
a subject  of  instruction  in  First  and  Second  Class  Schools.!!  In 
dealing  with  Mission  Schools,  the  Commission  said : “We  propose 
that  it  should  be  optional  with  the  managers,  whether  Dutch  or 
English  be  used.”§§  This  principle  was  adopted.  In  1882  Parlia- 
ment passed  a regulation  that  “ So  much  of  the  School  Regulations 
contained  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Education  Act,  1865,  as  provides 
that  the  instruction  during  the  ordinary  school  hours  shall  be  given 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  language  only,  is  hereby  re- 
l)ealed.”||||  This  has  always  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
choice  of  medium  is  left  to  the  managers,  or,  since  the  School  Board 
Act  of  1905,  to  the  School  Committee.  If  may  in  fact  be  said  that 
at  the  Cape  there  is  no  law  at  all  about  the  medium  of  instruction. 
Every  school  is  free  to  do  as  the  circumstances  prescribe. 

(c)  The  Importance  of  using  the  Mother-Tongue  as  Medium 
Generally  Recognised. 

The  importance  of  instructing  the  child  through  the  medium 
of  the  mother  tongue,  at  any  rate  in  the  early  stages  and  until  he 
has  a thorough  grasp  of  the  language  which  it  is  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  mother-tongue  as  a medium,  is  easily  apparent,  and 
seems  to  be  generally  appreciated.  The  medium  of  instruction  is 
simply  the  instrument  for  reaching  the  child’s  mind,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  mind  can  best  be  reached  through  the  medium  of 
the  langage  which  he  best  understands,  that  is  the  mother-tongue, 

* Vide  § 28  (a).  f Memorandum  of  August  28th,  1837. 

I Government  Memorandum,  May  23rd,  1839.  § Report,  .50.  |j  Report,  Summary,  §§  15-8. 

*•  Vide  Regulations  A1  Schools,  § 12  A2  § 12,  A3  | 10,  B § 10.  f t Report,  § 17. 

n Report,  pp.  liii-iv.  §§  Report,  § 22.  ||||  Proclamation  113,  1882  ; Grants  for  School  Buildings  § 5. 
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by  which  expression  we  mean  the  language  in  which  the  individual 
has  first  learned  to  speak. The  Zuid  Afrikaansche  Onderwijzcrs’ 
Unie  resolved  in  1908  that  the  mother-tongue  should  be  the  medium 
of  instruction,  at  any  rate  at  first,  r and  had  already  resolved  two 
years  earlier  that  Bible  instruction  should  be  given  to  Dutch  children 
in  the  Dutch  language.];  Mr.  G.  Ti.  Maasdorp,  M.L.A.,  asked 
whether  he  thought  it  advisable  to  use  the  mother-tongue  as  medium 
in  the  first  two  standards  of  the  scliool,  said  : “ I think  it  would  be 
far  better  to  do  so.  I can  speak  from  experience  of  what  happened 
in  my  own  young  days.  I remember  boys  being  at  school  then, 
and  coming  to  learn  English,  and  I suppose  their  condition  was 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  language  they  were  taught  in. 
When  they  left  school  and  grew  to  manhood,  all  the  English  they 
had  learned  was  not  the  least  use  to  them,  for  they  have  lost  all 
knowledge  they  had  of  it,  and  consequently  the  education  they  re- 
ceived was  not  much  goo(l.”§  A reference  to  the  index  will  show 
that  almost  all  the  witnesses,  whether  teachers,  inspectors,  or  mem- 
bers of  School  Boards,  are  in  favour  of  the  principle  that  the  mother- 
tongue  should  be  used  as  medium  in  the  lower  standards. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  this  is  a general  principle  which 
applies  equally  to  all  races  of  men.  So  the  Rev.  K.  Wolter,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society  for  the  Western  Pro- 
vince, said  that  he  wished  to  raise  the  question  of  the  medium  of 
instruction,  and  proceeded  as  follows : “ My  opinion  is  that  the 

coloured  child  must  be  instructed  in  the  early  days  of  its  education 
in  the  mother-tongue,  which  would  mostly  be  Dutch,  except  in  some 
towns  where  they  speak  English.”  Ele  said  that  they  used  Dutch 
in  the  lower  standards  at  Genadendal  and  elsewhere,  even  though 
they  were  not  sure  whether  it  ^vas  allowed  or  not,  so  that  “ as  soon 
as  the  Inspector  comes  the  teacher  turns  to  English. ”||  In  the  same 
way  the  Rev.  J.  Pels,  Minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Mission 
Church  at  Aliwal  North,  insisted  on  the  importance  of  using  the 
mother-tongue  as  medium  in  the  instruction  of  the  coloured  people.** 
The  Natal  Education  Commission  of  1909  also  said:  “To  instruct 
young  native  children  through  the  medium  of  the  English  language 
is  unnecessarily  to  complicate  an  already  difficult  task.”tt  Not  long 
ago  the  Canadian  Inspectors  of  Schools  declared  in  favour  of  using 
the  Indian  language  for  teaching  Indian  children  in  the  lowest 
standards.  Ever  since  1893,  Inspectors  in  Wales  have  been  in- 
structed that  it  is  desirable  for  them  to  use  Welsh  in  testing  the  in- 
telligence of  the  children.];];  No  doubt,  a very  different  policy  has 
been  followed  by  the  Germans  in  their  Polish,  Danish,  and  French 
provinces,  and  by  the  Russians  in  their  Polish  provinces,  but  it  is 
not  pretended  that  the  ignoring  of  the  mother-tongue  in  these  cases 
is  due  to  any  educational  consideration,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
break  the  unanimity  of  the  belief  that  the  best  medium  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  children  is  in  all  cases  the  mother-tongue,  except 
when  the  subject  of  instruction  is  some  other  language.  Here  af^ain 
we  may  point  out  that  this  does  not  necessarily  justify  compulsion 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  mother-tongue  as  medium,  nor  do  we 
desire  to  discuss  whether  compulsion  should  be  applied,  and  if  so 
to  what  point.§§ 


Vide  Law,  Serious  Call  : “ We  call  our  first  language  our  mother-tongue,”  quoted  in  New  English 


Dictionary. 
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(d)  If  any  other  Language  which  is  not  thoroughly  understood 
is  used  as  Medium  in  the  Early  Years,  it  is  quickly 
forgotten. 

We  have  quoted  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Maasdorp, 
M.L.A.,  to  the  effect  that  in  his  experience  children  who  are  not 
familiar  with  English  and  are  taught  through  the  medium  of  English 
tend  to  forget  English  altogether.  In  his  annual  report  for  1880, 
Sir  Langham  Dale,  referring  to  the  report  of  Lord  De  Villiers’  Com- 
mission, insisted  on  this  point.  He  said : “ The  acquisition  of  a 
book-knowledge  of  English  among  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
population  will  not  be  of  much  use,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  per- 
manent, unless  English  and  the  vernacular,  whatever  it  may  be, 
are  studied,  read,  written,  and  spoken,  as  it  were,  side  by  Side.”* 
We  have  already  quoted  a similar  utterance  which  he  made  before 
the  Commission  of  1891,  and  one  of  the  Commission  itself. t Several 
witnesses  urge  this  point.  The  Eev.  P.  K.  Albertyn,  of  Graaff- 
Reinet,  records  his  experience  that  young  people  who  have  been 
educated  entirely  in  English,  but  who  seldom  hear  English  after 
leaving  school,  soon  forget  the  English  they  have  learned.^  Pro- 
fessor Kidd,  of  the  Rhodes  College,  Grahamstown,  referred  us  to 
a paper  written  by  him  in  1910,  in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  country  would  progress  much  more  in  education  if  in  the 
education  of  Dutch-speaking  children  Dutch  were  made  the  medium 
in  all  subjects  up  to  the  fourth  standard,  and  in  one  or  two  subjects 
afterwards.§  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  said  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a Professor  of  English. 

(e)  Difficulties  in  the  way  of  Using  the  Mother-Tongue  as 
Medium. 

Considering  that  the  law  allows  School  Committees  to  do  as 
they  choose  about  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  considering  that 
the  importance  of  using  the  mother-tongue  as  the  medium  at  any 
rate  in  the  early  standards  is  universally  acknowledged,  it  might 
be  thought  that  it  would  generally  be  so  used.  This  would  pro- 
bably be  the  case  but  for  a circumstance  which  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  namely,  the  great  scarcity  of  teachers  competent  to 
ieac]i  through  the  medium  of  Dutch,  especially  in  the  kindergarten, 
where  it  is  particularly  important  that  the  mother-tongue  should  be 
used.  Mr.  Maasdorp  said  on  this  point : “ We  have  neglected  Dutch 
to  such  an  extent  that  I fear  you  will  not  find  teachers  who  can  give 
instruction  in  the  mother-tongue  to  the  child. ”||  We  need  not  re- 
peat what  we  have  already  said  on  this  subject.** 

Another  difficulty  is  the  question  of  Inspection.  As  long  as 
we  have  Inspectors  who  are  not  at  home  in  Dutch  it  is  idle  to  hope 
that  Dutch  will  be  used  as  medium  in  anything  like  all  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  educationally  desirable  that  it  should  be  used.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Zuid  Afrikaansche  Onderwijzers’  Unie  on  this 
point  are  so  explicit  that  it  is  difficult  to  regard  them  as  mere  pro- 
tests against  wholly  fictitious  grievances.  One  declares  that 
inspectors  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Dutch;  another 
that  inspectors  should  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  understood 
by  the  pupils— otherwise  the  teacher  must  act  as  interpreter;  a third, 
that  the  Department  should  make  it  clearly  understood  that  Dutch 
and  English  both  count  in  determining  the  question  of  passing  from 

* Su])erintendent-General  of  Education,  Report  ISSO,  xlvi.  f Section  2S,  (f)  2.  J Albertyn,  ll!,768. 
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standard  to  standard.*  Mr.  M.  J.  fStucki  told  us  that  he  had  often 
noticed  that  the  children  were  unable  to  understand  the  inspector, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  act  as  interpreter.!  Mr.  Roux,  Principal 
of  the  Boys’  High  School,  Wellington,  a very  moderate  witness,  said 
that  Inspectors  always  inspect  in  English,  though  they  sometimes 
use  the  mother-tongue  to  reach  the  child’s  mind.|  At  Kenhardt, 
too,  the  Principal,  Mr.  O’Dea,  told  us  that  the  Inspector  used  nothing 
but  English  to  inspect  classes  learning  Dutch,  although  they  were 
taught  Dutch  through  the  medium  of  Dutch. § Most  of  the.  In- 
spectors have  some  knowledge  of  Dutch,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
staff  as  a whole  has  not  yet  reached  the  position  recommended  to 
Inspectors  by  the  English  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  Welsh 
schools — that  Inspectors  should  use  the  mother-tongue  to  test  the 
intelligence  of  the  children. 

Without  desiring  to  exaggerate,  or  to  forget  how  existing  con- 
ditions arose,  or  to  attach  blame  unduly,  we  may  say  that  as  long 
as  the  teaching  staff  as  a whole  is  prevented  by  its  own  lack  of 
familiarity  with  Dutch  from  deciding  the  question  of  the  medium 
solely  with  a view  to  what  is  educationally  desirable,  and  so  long 
as  the  staff  of  inspectors  is  Tn  the  same  position,  it  is  misleading 
to  say  that  the  School  Committees  have  perfect  freedom  in  this 
matter,  for  their  freedom  is  seriously  restricted  by  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  under  discussion,  they  are  not  able 
to  use  the  freedom  entrusted  to  them  by  law  without  creating  a 
difficult  position  in  regard  to  teachers  and  inspecfors.  No  doubt, 
it  was  this  consideration  which  prompted  the  unanimous  finding 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  1907,  that  “ for  teachers  and  inspectors 
a knowledge  of  both  languages  is  always  desirable  and  nearly  always 
necessary  .”11 

(f)  The  Suggested  Policy  of  Fixing  the  Medium  ly  Law. 

Several  witnesses  urged  that  the  principles  to  be  followed 
in  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  medium  of  instruction  ought  to  be 
fixed  by  law.  Mr.  P.  J.  le  Roux,,  President  of  the  Zuid 
Afrikaansche  Onderwijzers’  Unie,  suggested  that  English  children 
should  be  taught  through  English,  and  Dutch  through  Dutch  till 
Standard  IV.,  but  that  the  second  language  should  be  taught  from 
the  second  standard,  so  that  by  the  time  a child  reaches  Standard 
IV.  he  may  be  able  to  follow  instruction  in  both  languages,  after 
which  the  Dutch  medium  should  be  used  for  Dutch  and  at  least 
one  other  subject.”**  The  most  important  evidence  in  favour  of 
fixing  the  medium  by  law  was  given  by  Mr.  Adamson,  Director  of 
Education  in  the  Transvaal,  who  said : “ As  regards  languages,  as 
such,  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  learn  each  efficiently  in 
each  school,  and  I would  give  a parent  the  right  to  withdraw  his 
child  from  either  English  or  Dutch  instruction,  if  he  were  so  foolish 
as  to  wish  to  do  so.  As  regards  medium,  you  must  have  rules 
laid  down  authoritatively  in  regulations ; such  an  important  matter 
should  not  be  left  to  the  choice  of  each  parent  or  a group  of 
parents. ”tt 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  fixing  of  the  medium  by  law,  however 
necessary  it  may  be,  must  always  be  regrettable.  the  varieties  of 
children’s  minds,  of  teachers’  aptitudes  and  of  local  circumstances 
are  so  numerous  that  it  must  be  far  better,  if  it  is  possible,  not  to 

* Appendix,  p.  cxiv,  C3  i.  f Stucki,  3,36.’).  J Roux,  5,102-3.  § O’Dea,  7,400-3. 
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interfere  with  the  teacher,  Iwit  to  allow  him  to  find  out  and  practise 
for  himself  the  best  method  of  approach  to  the  individual  child’s 
mind.  Of'  course,  this  implies  that  the  teacher  is  in  a position 
to  decide  the  question  with  a single  eye  to  the  educational  interests 
of  the  child.  When  grave  doubts  arise  on  this  point,  the  question 
of  fixing  the  medium  by  Statute  naturally  emerges;  but  the  pro- 
posal is  always  regrettable.  Accordingly  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  experienced  teachers  such  as  Mr.  Stucki  and  Miss  Gillie 
dissent  from  Mr.  Le  Eoux’s  opinion  and  desire  to  see  the  choice 
in  regard  to  the  medium  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  committees.'’^ 
The  Rev.  W.  de  Vos  de  Wet,  of  Piquetberg,  expresses  the  point 
very  happily  when  he  says ; “ The  instruction  of  children  through 
the  meclium  best  suited  to  their  circumstances  is  a very  urgent 
necessity.”!  Obviously  it  is  useless  to  lay  down  this  principle  Iw 
Statute  or  regulation.  If  there  must  be  fixity  there  must  be  also 
definiteness.  Considering  the  great  difficulty  of  defining  the  proper 
procedure  in  so  delicate  a matter  as  this,  there  are  many  who  think 
that  the  attainment  of  the  end  desired  by  Mr.  De  Wet  is  likely  to 
be  more  speedily  accomplished  if  an  effort  is  made  to  improve  the 
existing  system  than  if  a legislature  or  department  sets  about  the 
task  of  defining  the  right  procedure  in  a Statute  or  a code. 

(g)  The  Problem  of  Mixed  Classes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  already  difficult  problem  of  the  medium 
])ecomes  further  complicated  when  there  are  mixed  classes  of 
English-speaking  and  Dutch-speaking  children.  If  it  is  decided, 
whether  by  law  or  by  a committee,  that  the  mother-tongue  is  to 
be  the  medium,  the  question  arises,  what  is  to  be  done  in  classes 
where  half  the  pupils  have  one  mother-tongue  and  half  have 
another?  The  question  is  im])ortant,  for  there  are  immense  num- 
bers of  mixed  classes  in  the  country,  and  as  the  country  advances, 
and  ancient  solitudes  are  invaded,  unilingual  classes  must  become 
extremely  rare.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  two  general  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  case.  Either  the  class  must  be  divided,  or  the 
staff  must  know  both  languages,  and  the  two  sections  must  be 
addressed  in  turn,  each  in  its  mother-tongue.  The  point  is  clearly 
put  by  Mr.  J.  van  der  Horst,  who  said  that  he  would  rather  see 
bilingual  teachers  than  separate  class-rooms.f 

The  evidence  is  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former  alterna- 
tive, that  is,  in  favour  of  bilingual  staffs  or  teachers.  Mr.  Anders, 
President  of  the  Teachers’  Association,  said : “ In  all  our  classes  I 
have  asked  my  teachers,  and  I do  it  myself,  to  use  both  languages 
where  possible. ”§  Dr.  Viljoen,  now  Director  of  Education  in  Die 
Free  State,  said : “ I think  the  ideal  at  which  we  should  aim  should 
be  that  every  teacher  in  the  country,  whose  appointment  is  approved 
of,  should  know  the  two  languages  so  well  that  he  can  use  either 
as  a medium,  if  required.  If  your  teachers  satisfy  the  suggested 
medium  conditions,  I would  leave  the  medium  to  be  adopted  in  a 
school  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  sclioo],”||  Mr.  Mudie, 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  Natal,  said  that  in  mixed  schools 
the  two  languages  “are  practically  run  concurrently.”*'’*'  Our  own 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  took  the  saine  view.  He 
said:  ‘I  always  think  that  what  is  wanted  in  a country  like  this 

* stucki.  ; Nfiss  Gillie,  f Piquetbergf,  Appenfii.\,  p.  clxxii,  2A  (e). 
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is  to  have  in  a class  that  consists  of  half  English  and  half  Dutch  a 
teacher  who  can  turn  round  and  use  one  language  or  the  other  when 
necessary.’"*  Again,  when  asked  whether  he  thought  that  in 
mixed  schools  teachers  should  be  able  to  use  both  languages,  he 
said:  “I  do  think  so.  In  a country  school  a teacher  ought  to  be 
able  to  turn  round  in  an  instant  and  to  say  in  Dutch  to  an  in- 
dividual child  or  to  a couple  of  children  in  a class  what  was  the 
explanation  that  had  been  given  in  English.”!  This  is  remark- 
able consensus  of  opinion.  A careful  study  of  the  evidence  will 
show  that  there  are  few  who  do  not  regard  with  abhorrence  the 
alternative  policy  of  separating  mixed  classes  into  distinct  uni- 
lingual  divisions.  Yet  the  provision  now  made  for  training 
teachers  who  can  use  both  languages  freely  is,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  notably  inadequate — indeed,  so  inadequate  that  a committee 
of  the  Council  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  of  South  Africa 
has  reported  that  the  Church  should  establish  a training  college 
of  its  own,  largely  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  training  in 
Dutch  supplied  by  the  existing  training  colleges  of  the  Cape.^ 

We  must,  however,  point  out  that  a policy  which  only  pro- 
vides for  dealing  with  bilingual  classes  by  means  of  bilingual 
teachers  would  be  by  no  means  universally  satisfactory.  It  would 
result  in  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  imported  teacher,  which 
we  should  regard  as  a grave  calamity,  and  also  of  the  unilingual 
South  African;  and  it  would  moreover  fail  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
those  who  hold,  and  often  hold  strongly,  that  their  children  should 
be  instructed  exclusively  in  their  mother-tongue.  We  are  agreed 
that  no  real  solution  of  the  problem  is  possible  unless  all  these  con- 
siderations are  scrupulously  and  liberally  allowed  for. 

As  regards  imported  teachers,  there  is  comparatively  Uttle 
difficult}",  as  they  are  mainly  engaged  for  w"ork  in  the  higher 
standards,  when  the  necessity  of  using  the  mother-tongue  as 
medium  is  naturallv  less  than  in  the  lower  standards.  As  regards 
unilingual  teachers  in  general,  there  will  always  be  room  for  con- 
siderable numbers  of  them  if,  as  we  have  proposed,  instruciion  in 
the  English  and  Dutch  languages  is  given  as  far  as  possible  by 
specialists;  and  if,  as  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
proposed,  the  wishes  of  those  who  desire  that  their  children  should 
be  taught  exclusively  in  their  mother-tongue  are  complied  with,  the 
demand  for  unilingual  teachers  will  naturally  be  proportionate  to 
the  supply. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in  all  this  discussion  we  are 
considering  the  future,  and  that  we  should  never  countenance  any 
policy  which  injured  existing  teachers,  if  only  because  anything 
of  the  kind  would  be  a precedent  and  would  thus  inevitably  destroy 
the  sense  of  security  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  teachers 
to  do  their  work. 

(h)  Policy  Generally  Desired. 

The  general  opinion  of  educationists  seems  to  be  in  favour 
of  a policy  carrying  into  effect  the  following  principles:  — 

1.  That  in  order  to  be  effective,  instruction  sliould,  at  any 
rate  in  the  early  stages,  be  through  the  medium  of  the  mother- 
tongue  ; 


* Muir,  19,471.  f Muir,  19,506.  J Keport,  Conclusion. 
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2.  That  mixed  classes  should,  where  no  wish  to  the  con- 
trary is  expressed  by  any  of  the  parents,  he  instructed  by  biling- 
ual teachers,  except  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages,  but  that  the  wishes  of  all  who  desire  that  .ueir 
children  should  be  taught  exclusively  through  their  mother- 
tongue  should,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  be  frankly  and  fully  met ; 

3.  That  the  medium  should  not  be  fixed  by  law,  but  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  teacher  and  the  school  committee ; 

4.  That  adequate  provision  should  be  made  at  once  for 
training  bilingual  teachers  in  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
demand ; 

5.  That  all  Inspectors  who  inspect  schools  attended  by 
Dutch  children  should  be  expected  and  urged  to  qualify  them- 
selves in  Dutch,  so  as  to  be  able  to  test  the  intelligence  of  Dutch- 
speaking children  by  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  language. 

41.  The  Kindergarten. 

(a)  General  Opinion  about  it  Uncertain. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exists  a widespread  feeling  of  dis- 
like against  Kindergarten  teaching.  Mr.  A.  S.  du  Plessis,  M.L.A., 
said : “ I am  sorry  to  say  the  more  I become  acquainted  with  Kin- 
dergarten teaching  the  less  I sympathise.  It  is  a very  expensive 
department,  and  as  a rule  children  are  admitted  too  young,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  good  either  for  their  education  or  their  health. 
They  are  spoiled  more  than  they  derive  any  benefit  from  it.  They 
learn  to  play,  and  when  they  get  older  they  keep  on  playing,  and  the 
parents  have  to  pay  for  their  playing.  The  School  Board  experi- 
ences great  difficulty  in  controlling  the  matter.”*  Mr.  Adamson, 
Director  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal,  brings  against  the  system 
of  Kindergarten  teaching  in  State  schools  objections  of  very  great 
weight.  He  said:  “We  do  not  admit  any  child  into  our  schools 
under  the  age  of  six  years.  The  main  reason  for  that  is  that  unless 
you  can  be  sure  of  a Kindergarten  of  the  highest  efficiency,  the 
children  lose  rather  than  gain  by  going  to  school  before  six,  and  a 
really  efficient  Kindergarten  is  almost  impossible  in  a public  system. 
The  classes  are  too  large.  Individual  children  cannot  receive  the 
attention  they  ought  to  receive  at  that  age.  I would  much  rather 
let  them  postpone  their  entrance  into  school  discipline  until  they 
are  six.  The  Kindergarten  has  practically  disappeared  from  our 
system.  We  retain  the  principles  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  in 
the  junior  division.”!  These  are  highly  remarkable  opinions.  It 
i is  in  large  towns  that  the  necessity  of  sending  young  children  to 

school  is  most  felt,  and  the  largest  aggregation  of  population  in 
South  Africa  is  in  the  Transvaal.  Yet  the  Transvaal  Director  con- 
siders that  efficient  Kindergarten  teaching  is  impossible,  and  it 
appears  that  his  views  are  held  by  others  in  the  Transvaal,  for  at  the 
School  Board  Conference  in  1909,  a motion  in  favour  of  admitting 
children  who  have  reached  the  age  of  five  to  schools  where  pro- 
vision is  made  for  Kindergarten  teaching  was  rejected. j: 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  opinions  are  supported  by  the  ex- 
])erience  of  other  countries.  In  England  the  official  Suggestions  to 
Teachers  deals  at  some  length  with  the  subject  in  a way  which  will 
perhaps  explain  the  situation.  It  says : “ What  are  known  as  ‘ Kin- 

t Adamson,  11,043.  t Report  of  Director,  1009-10,  p.  244,  § ixiii. 
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dergarten  occupations  ’ are  not  merely  pleasant  pastimes  for  chil- 
dren ; if  so  regarded,  they  are  not  intelligently  used  by  the  teachers. 
Their  purpose  is  to  stimulate  intelligent  individual  effort,  to  furnish 
training  of  tlie  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  to  promote  accurate  co-or- 
dination of  hand  movements  with  sense  impressions  and,  not  least 
important,  to  implant  a habit  of  obedience.  Each  Kindergarten  occu- 
pation should  have  its  purpose.”*  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Du  Plessis 
and  others  makes  it  appear  that  in  many  cases  these  high  ideals  are 
forgotten,  the  teacher  remarking  the  things  done  in  a Kindergarten, 
l)ut  failing  to  grasp  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  whole.  This  is  very 
much  the  view  of  the  Sujterintendent-General  of  Education,!  and  of 
Mr.  Household,  Director  of  Education  to  the  Gloucester  County 
Council,  who  says  that  the  Kindergarten  aims  at  adapting  the 
methods  of  education  to  the  capabilities  of  the  child,  that  teachers 
who  can  do  this  are  particularly  scarce,  that  he  is  inclined  to  think 
that  unless  you  have  a really  good  teacher,  it  is  better  to  leave  the 
Kindergarten  alone,  and  that  “ Kindergarten  is  a name  that  has  been 
much  overworked. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett  puts  his  finger  on  the  strongest  argument  for 
the  Kindergarten  system  when  he  says  that  during  early  years  of 
school  life  it  is  assuredly  important  that  the  fingers  and  arms  should 
be  employed  on  large  ])ut  not  on  “ niggling  ” tasks  rather  than  that 
occupation  should  require  great  concentration  of  mind,§  though 
the  Teachers’  Association  makes  an  important  amendment  to  one  of 
these  phrases  in  pointing  out  that  “ old  and  backward  children, 
unless  mentally  defective,  should  not  be  taught  by  Kindergarten 
methods, ”11  a contention  which  is  endorsed  l)y  Inspector  Young.** 
Another  important  point  was  urged  })y  Miss  Elton,  of  Uitenhage, 
who  said  that  in  her  opinion  it  was  a mistake  that  in  so  many 
schools  Kindergarten  teaching  leaves  off  abruptly  and  urged  that 
it  should  be  continued  throughout  the  standards  and  developed 
into  handiwork,  and  that  arithmetic  taught  on  the  Kindergarten 
methods  “should  be  followed  by  a great  deal  of  practical  geometri- 
cal work  in  the  lower  standards.”  She  also  said  that  great  difficulty 
was  caused  by  the  fact  that  children  cannot  be  induced  to  attend 
the  Kindergarten  long  enough  to  profit  by  it. ft 

Various  difficulties  have  to  be  acknowledged  and  dealt  with, 
but  on  the  whole  the  opinion  of  educationists  is  undoubtedly  that 
of  Dr.  Knothe,  who  insisted  that  kindergarten  teaching  is  required 
and  that  what  is  needed  is  to  press  on  with  the  training  of  kinder- 
garten teachers. We  are  glad  to  note  that  not  only  is  this  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  of  the  Cape,  but 
that  strenuous  efforts  have  been,  and  are  being,  made  to  train  kin- 
dergarten teachers  effectively  in  the  Province,  and  thus  to  get  rid 
of  the  once  inevitable  anomaly  that  a department  which  especially 
needs  a staff  not  only  technically  trained  but  familiar  with  the  life 
and  speech  of  the  children  has  been  to  a large  extent  worked  by 
teachers  recently  imported.  It  is  possible  that  this  fact  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  prejudice  against  the  whole  kindergarten  sys- 
tem, which  it  has  no  doubt  made  less  successful  than  might  have 
been  hoped,  and  it  is  accordingly  probable  that  as  the  kindergarten 
departments  in  our  schools  come  to  be  staffed  by  teachers  trained 
in  our  own  institutions  the  teaching  will  be  more  effective  in  many 
country  districts  and  the  prejudice  against  it  will  disappear. 

* “ Sxig’ffestions  to  Tea.c)iers  and  Others,”  p.  22.  f Muir,  157-162.  J Household,  4,610. 

§ Appendix,  p.  Ivii..  A20,  18c.  [|  Appendix,  p.  cxiii.,  C2  18c.  **  Appendix,  p.  cir.,  B27,  18c. 
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(b)  Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  the  authorities  over  schools  which  admit 
children  below  the  age  of  seven  should  endeavour  to  provide  kinder- 
garten classes  for  them,  l)ut  that  unless  they  can  secure  teachers 
thoroughly  trained  and  competent  for  the  work,  they  should  not 
attempt  it  at  ah ; that  children  over  seven  should  not  be  taught  in 
kindergarten  classes ; that  the  teaching  in  the  standards  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  kindergarten  should  take  special  account  of 
the  principles  of  Froebel,  and  should  lead  the  minds  of  the  children 
gradually  from  kindergarten  occupations  to  handiwork,  drawing, 
drill,  and  so  forth;  and  that  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  provide 
the  country  with  locall}^  trained  kindergarten  teachers  should  be 
continued. 

42.  Home  Work. 

(a)  Present  Condition. 

Almost  all  witnesses  are  agreed  that  a certain  amount  of  home 
work  is  necessary.  Most  feel  that  there  is  danger  in  excess.  Some 
feel  that  too  much  is  exacted  at  i)resent.^=  The  general  opinion 
appears  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Christopher,  of  East  London,  who  said  that 
below  Standard  III.  there  should  Ije  no  homework  and  that  after- 
wards it  should  be  moderate  in  quantity.!  Striking  evidence  on 
this  subject  was  given  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Natal, 
who  said  that  in  Natal  home-work  is  done,  but  it  is  limited  to  an 
hour  a night  and  is  controlled  by  the  Principal,  and  added  that  if 
he  had  his  own  way  he  would  have  no  home-work,  but  would  have 
general  reading  at  night.j;  If,  as  we  propose,  a freer  system  is 
adopted  in  the  schools,  and  teachers  encourage  the  child  to  be  more 
active  during  school  hours,  the  tendency  to  ov('rdo  homework  will 
cease. 

(b)  Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  the  allocation  of  home  work  should  be 
supervised  by  Principals,  and  that  it  should  consist  in  reading  and 
preparation  rather  than  in  written  work;  that  none  shouid  be 
exacted  l)elow  Standard  III. ; and  up  to  Standard  VI.  it  should  be 
limited  to  an  hour. 

43.  The  Work  of  Princifals. 

(a)  Necessity  of  Provision  for  Supervision  by  Principals. 

There  is  clear  evidence  to  show  that  the  organisation  of  our 
public  schools  has  not  altogether  kept  pace  with  their  growth.  In 
a small  school  the  princii)al  teacher  has  comparatively  little  work 
to  do  apart  from  his  own  teaching.  But  in  a large  school  a Prin- 
cipal has  a great  number  of  responsible  and  onerous  duties  which 
make  a great  demand  on  time,  and  which  cannot  be  omitted  or 
scamped  without  serious  detriment.  'Flu'  head  teacher  is  the  soul 
of  the  school,  and  should  impress  and  inspire  every  part  of  it  and  be 
felt  as  a living  and  welcome  influence  by  (he  staff,  by  the  children, 
and  by  the  parents  and  the  public.  If  all  this  is  regarded  as  an 
accessory  to  teaching,  and  if  tlie  Princij^als  of  large  schools  are  not 
freely  given  clerical  assistance,  which  can  easilv  and  advantageouslv 
be  arranged  with  junior  members  of  the  staff, 'then  a serious'"injuiw 

* For  instance.  Bruce  Bays,  1 ff.  f Christopher,  12,974-(i.  J Mudie,  12,293.5, 


is  done  to  the  schools.  Schools  where  this  happens  can  hardly  he 
said  to  have  Princi])als.  No  douht  this  arises  from  motives  of 
economy.  We  may  remark  that  the  plan  of  relieving  Principals  of 
routine  work  by  arranging  with  junior  members  of  their  staffs  to 
give  them  clerical  and  secretarial  assistance  has  the  important 
incidental  advantage  of  training  young  teachers  in  the  work  of 
administration. 

The  necessity  of  reform  in  this  matter  is  a good  deal  felt  by 
responsible  teachers.  At  its  Conference  in  1010  the  Teachers’ 
Association  resolved  that  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  Principals  of 
schools  should  have  a reasonable  amount  of  time  allowed  by  the 
Department  and  School  Boards  to  supervise  the  work  of  their 
schools.”*  That  there  is  reason  for  this  feeling  is  made  plain 
enough  by  the  evidence  given  before  us.  Sister  Clare,  of  Grahams- 
town,  said  : “ How  is  a Principal  working  twenty-five  hours  a week, 
or  more,  to  see  to  the  working  of  the  whole  school?  I have  to  trust 
my  staff  a great  deal,  and  if  they  were  not  competent  teachers  the 
school  would  have  to  suffer.”!  In  regard  to  the  number  of  hours, 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  a good  lesson  means  devoting  as  much 
time  to  preparation  as  to  teaching.  Considering  the  number  of 
duties  which  fall  to  every  teacher’s  lot,  it  is  evident  that  to  a I’rin- 
cipal  who  has  to  teach  for  twenty-five  hours  a week  the  high  duties 
peculiar  to  a Principal  can  only  lie  done  casually,  except  in  Pie  cases 
of  men  and  women  who  have  quite  exceptional  powers  of  endurance. 

As  regards  the  school,  the  point  is  well  put  by  Mr.  Bollen,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Second-class  South  End  Grey  School  at  Port  Elizabeth. 
He  says  of  the  Principal  of  a large  school  that  “ if  he  has  a class  and 
is  faithful  to  it  the  school  suffers ; and  if  he  is  faithful  to  the  school, 
the  class  suffers.”!  He  accordingly  recommends  that  Principals  of 
schools  with  200  or  more  pupils  should  be  set  free  from  all  class 
work.  This,  however,  appears  undesirable,  as  it  is  in  our  opinion 
important  that  the  Principal  should  be  kept  in  living  contact  with 
the  work  of  teaching  and  with  the  student  mind.  Nor  does  it  seem 
to  us  necessary,  if  proper  organisation  is  set  up,  that  the  Principal 
should  do  no  teaching  at  all.  But  the  main  work  of  a Principal 
should  be  to  direct,  suggest,  supervise,  control,  and  inspire,  and  we 
regard  it  as  essential  that  provision  should  be  made  for  this.  We 
desire  to  press  this  point  more  particularly,  because  with  the 
liberalising  of  the  whole  system  of  education  which  we  recommend, 
the  importance  of  the  duties  of  a Principal  will  be  greatly  increased. 
We  find  that  the  system  of  public  education  cannot  be  made  efficient 
without  giving  greater  scope  and  freedom  to  the  schools,  and  the 
liberty  of  teaching  which  we  earnestly  desire  to  secure  for  our 
teachers  involves  an  accession  of  responsibility  to  the  already 
exceedingly  responsible  office  of  Principal. 

(b)  Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  in  all  schools  adequate  provision  should 
be  made  for  direction  and  control ; that  these  duties  should  be  the 
first  duties  of  the  Principal,  and  should  in  no  case  be  subordinated 
to  the  duty  of  teaching;  that  Principals  should  in  all  cases  teach 
less  than  assistants,  and  that  the  amount  of  teaching  done  by  Prin- 
cipals should  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  schools,  the 
variety  of  work  done  in  them,  and  the  amount  of  direction  required. 


Vide  “Educational  News,"  July,  ]i)ll,  p.  74  and  Appendix,  p.  cxiii.,  02.20.  f Sister  Clare,  15, ,'520. 
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and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  Principals  with 
secretarial  and  clerical  assistance,  preferably  by  utilising  the 
services  of  junior  members  of  the* staff,  but  that  Principals  should 
always  do  a certain  amount  of  teaching. 


44.  Inspection. 


(a)  History  of  the  Present  System. 


The  necessity  of  inspection  has  always  been  recognised  in  South 
Africa.  As  long  ago  as  1G85  the  Commissioner  van  Reede  tot 
Drakenstein  issued  a School  Instiuction  providing  “ that  the  clergy- 
man sliall  twice  a week  visit  the  schools  and  enquire  what  progress 
tliey  are  making.”'^  In  1714  I)e  Chavonnes’s  ordinance  regulating 
the  work  of  the  schools  jrrescidbed  that  “ the  second  person,  clergy- 
man, and  captain,  as  scholarchs  under  the  authority  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Governor  and  the  Council,  shall  always  give  good  attention 
to  the  school  and  what  thereto  belongs,  and  it  shall  be  their  care  to 
cause  all  the  aforesaid  points  to  be  obeyed.”!  He  Mist’s  school 
ordinance  of  1804  provided  that  the  scholarchs  “ may  and  must  from 
time  to  time  examine  into  the  state  of  their  schools  or  cause  them  to 
be  examined  into  by  the  landdrosts  and  ministers  as  honorary 
scholarchs,  who  will  report  their  finding  to  the  School  Commission.”! 
In  recommending  the  ap})ointnient  of  a Superintendent-General  in 
1838,  Sir  John  Ilerschel  said;  “I  should  think  it  highly  desirable, 
or  rather  indispensable,  that  he  should  visit  j^ersonally,  at  least,  the 
most  important,  and,  by  deputy,  all  the  schools  at  uncertain  but  not 
too  distant  intervals  (say  annually),  and  not  at  fixed  seasons;  and 
call,  not  for  public  examinations  of  the  pupils,  but  for  the  ordinary 
routine  of  their  daily  instruction  to  be  gone  through  in  his  presence ; 
and  also,  that  he  should  require  monthly  returns  from  every  school 
of  the  attendance,  conduct,  and  progress  of  each  individual  pupil,  as 
well  as  an  annual  or  semestrial  summary  of  these  particulars, 
stating  the  age  of  each,  and  a re]iort  on  the  state  of  every  part  of  the 
establishment  in  other  respects,  including  the  conduct  of  ushers  and 
other  subordinate  meml)ers  of  it.  Attached  to  such  a summary 
there  woidd,  of  course,  he  forwarded  examination  lists  embodying 
the  results  of  annual  ])ul)lic  examinations,  the  more  fully  stated  the 
better.§  In  the  Government  memorandum  which  enibodied  the 
chief  recommendations  of  Sir  John  Herschel  inspection  was  ]n’o- 
vided  for  as  follows:  “In  order  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the 
system,  and  to  secure  its  improvement  as  circumstances  require,  a 
General  Superintendent  of  Public  Education  has  been  appointed 
under  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  whose  duty  it  will 
he  to  visit  every  school  at  least  once  a year,  to  examine  the  ordinary 
routine  of  daily  instruction,  the  arrangement  of  subjects,  classifica- 
tion of  pupils,  etc.,  and  to  institute  a strict  inquiry  into  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  schools  generally.”||  The  Commission  of  1861 
proposed  to  style  the  Su]ierintendent-General  Inspector-General, 
and  in  regard  to  inspection  said  : “ Inspection  is,  in  fact,  the  keystone 
of  a system  of  aided  schools.  To  be  efficient,  it  should  be  frequent, 
not  less  than  once  a year,  but  not  necessarily  at  regular  intervals, 
and  should  embrace 'the  building,  fittings,  ' and  api)aratus;  the 
necessary  out-offices  and  ])layground;  the  mode  of  appropriating 
the  Government  grant;  and  a thorough  examination  of  all  the 
children  in  the  various  branches  of  secular  instruction.”** 


* Instnu'tiif  n.  .July  1 
§ Letter  of  I'’ebrn;iry 


ir-lr  Aufjust  21.  17H.  ; Orilinance  of  180f,  17. 
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It  will  bo  soon  that  tlio  system  of  iiispoctiuii  of  schools  was  iiearly 
180  years  old  before  the  intlividual  examiiiatioii  of  children  was 
contemplated.  Originally  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  local 
ministers  of  religion  and  representatives  of  the  general  government. 
In  1839  a special  olhcer  was  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Since  1801 
the  work  of  administration  has  rapidly  grown,  the  deputy  inspectors 
of  schools  have  multiplied,*  and  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education  has  ceased  to  inspect  schools  personally.  But  by  far  the 
most  important  change  which  has  been  made  is  the  introduction  of 
the  individual  examination  of  children.  This  was  proposed  without 
any  statement  of  the  reason  by  the  Commission  of  1801.  That 
Commission  was  appointed  a few  months  after  the  i)ublication  of 
the  report  of  the  English  Royal  Commission,  presided  over  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  It  is  to  the  report  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s 
Commission  that  the  system  of  individual  examination  owed  its 
existence.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  system  in  South  Africa 
was  copied  with  insufficient  consideration  from  England,  for  there 
was  nothing  in  South  Africa  to  corres})ond  with  the  state  of  things 
which  occasioned  the  change  in  England,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
grave  significance  of  the  change  was  not  at  the  time  generally  appre- 
hended in  either  country. 

In  England  the  new  system  provided  for  the  payment  of  certain 
grants,  which  often  formed  part  of  the  teachers’  salaries,  according 
to  the  result  of  the  examination  held  by  the  insi)ectors,  and  it  was 
largely  with  a view  to  this  that  individual  examination  of  children 
was  instituted.  In  1883  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education 
referred  to  this  as  a “ servile  system  which  exacts  from  the  teachers 
indiscriminately  a tale  of  bricks,  or  else  mulcts  them  of  a serious 
part  of  their  incomes,”!  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  never 
be  introduced  in  this  country,  at  the  same  time  publishing  a 
liberally-conceived  set  of  instructions  to  inspectors,  according  to 
which  the  examination  of  ijridividual  children  was  to  be  suljor- 
dinated  to  the  work  of  inspecting  the  schools  and  their  methods,  and 
attending  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  districts.  But  in  the 
following  year  the  entire  English  system,  including  payment  by 
results,  was  applied  to  the  new  farm  schools, | and  during  the  last 
twenty  years  the  system  of  individual  examination  has  been  pushed 
more  home  to  all  the  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
tendency  to  stiffen  the  organisation  which,  as  we  have  tdready 
remarked,§  has  been  the  main  feature  of  the  educational  history  of 
the  ]ieriod.  It  has,  however,  been  felt  that  the  system  needs 
revision,  and  in  1906  individual  examination  by  inspectors  was 
abolished  for  the  two  highest  standards,  and  class  inspection 
substituted. II 

(b)  The  System  oriyinated  in  Great  Britain,  and  there 
abandoned. 

The  system  of  individual  examination  of  children  by  inspectore 
originated  in  Great  Britain,  from  which  it  spread  to  some  of  the 
Colonies.  It  has  never  existed  elsewhere.  It  has,  as  we  shall  see, 
been  abandoned  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  now  peculiar  to  South 

* Until!  872  the  whole  of  the  work  of  inspection  was  done  hy  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education 
personally  (Dale,  Education  Statistics,  188.S,  § .5). 

t Report,  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  188.8,  § 58,  vide  also  Dale,  Educition  Statistics.  1883  § 37 
The  Classification  of  scholars  under  fixed  standards  of  attainments  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  Colon'ia 
system. 

J Regulations.  Proclamation  183,  188-1.  § Section  20. 

11  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  Report,  1906,  p.  It. 
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Africa  and  some  of  the  Crown  Colonies.^'  As  it  is  a peculiarly 
English  system,  it  is  im])ortant  to  trace  l)riefly  its  history  in  England. 

* Muir,  1130-1.  In  regani  to  this  question  we  arc  happy  to  be  able  to  print  the  folloWiUg  letter  from  Dr. 

Heath,  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports,  Hoard  of  Education,  London,  which  was  received 

after  this  report  had  been  drafted  : — 

Board  of  Education, 

Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

14th  November,  1911. 

Dear  Sir, 

1.  In  r(!p]y  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  August  last,  1 write  to  say  that  it  is  presumed  that  by 
the  expression  “ individual  inspection  of  schools  ” you  mean  a system  such  as  that  which  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  as  a result  of  the  Revised  Code  of  1862.  Under  this  Code  the  payment  of 
Grants  began  to  be  based  partly  on  average  attendance  and  partly  on  the  examination  of  individual 
jjupils  in  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  and  it  became  in  consequence  obligatory  on  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Education  Department  to  examine  individually  in  those  subjects  all  the  children  in  Elementary 
Day  Schools  who  were  presented  for  examination.  This  system  of  individual  examination,  with  certain 
modifications  wliich  did  not  substantially  affect  the  method  of  inspection  involved  in  it,  remained  in 
force  in  England  until  the  year  1895,  in  which  year  the  formal  examination  of  each  individual  pupil 
by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Department  was  finally  abolished,  except  in  the  case  of  schools  of  doubtful 
efficiency. 

2.  As  regards  Ireland,  a Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  January,  1897,  to  inquire  into  the 
advisability  of  introducing  manual  and  practical  instruction  into  the  system  of  national  education. 
This  Commission  reported  in  June,  1898,  and  among  the  collateral  changes  which  it  recommended  (or 
perhaps  I should  rather  say,  to  which  the  report  pointed,  for  the  Commissioners  confessed  that  they 
had  no  authority  to  make  any  general  recoininendation  of  the  kind,  but  were  confined  by  their  terms 
of  reference  to  manual  instruction)  was  the  abolition  of  payment  of  grants  by  results  and  of  the 
system  of  individual  examination  which  was  consequential  on  such  a method  of  payment.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Commissioners’  recommendation  the  system  of  individual  examination  was  abolished 
from  the  1st  April,  1900. 

3.  So  far  as  I am  aware  the  system  of  individual  examination  is  not  now  in  vogue  anywhere  out- 
side the  British  Oversea  Dominions;  at  any  rate,  I think  I may  safely  say  that  it  is  not  now  in  vogue 
in  any  foreign  country  which  South  Africa  need  wish  to  take  as  a model. 

4.  On  coming  to  the  British  Dominions,  I lind  it  much  more  difficult  to  make  any  categorical  state- 
ment. The  Regulations  of  the  various  Education  Departments,  although  they  may  set  out  the  duties 
of  Inspectors,  do  not  as  a rule  lay  dowii  with  very  great  definiteness  or  with  very  much  detail  the 
exact  method  in  which  these  duties  are  to  be  carried  out.  Thus,  the  definition  of  an  Inspector’s 
duties  may  include  the  e.xamination  of  Schools  in  the  subjects  of  the  prescribed  curriculum,  but  it  most 
certainly  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  the  system  of  individual  examination  is  in  full 
force.  As  I have  said  above,  individual  examination  is  nearly  always  closely  bound  up  with  payment 
by  results.  All  systems  of  inspection  admit  to  a certain  extent  of  the  examination  of  pupils,  but  it  is 
payment  by  results  that  makes  the  system  of  “ individual  examination  ” necessary  in  the  sense  in  which 
I have  defined  it  above,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  see  why  this  system  should  ever  be  introduced,  unless  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  is  at  the  same  time  adopted  in  some  form  or  other.  It  may  therefore 
probably  be  assumed  that  wherever  the  Regulations  of  an  Education  Department  do  not  actually  pre- 
clude the  system  of  individual  examination,  while  they  make  the  finances  of  the  Schools  or  the  salaries 
of  the  Teachers  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  pupils,  there  the 
system  of  individual  examination  will  actually  be  in  force. 

5.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  the  finances  of  the  Schools  nor  the  salaries  of  the  Teachers 
depend  on  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  pupils,  even  though  the  Regulations  are  so  worded 
as  to  admit  of  the  system  of  individual  examination,  it  is  probably  unsafe  to  assume  that  the  system 
is  in  force.  Thus  in  the  Canadian  Province  of  Quebec,  it  is  stated  to  be  the  duty  of  Inspectors  to 
visit  each  School  in  their  district  once  a year,  and  they  are  also  required  to  examine  the  pupils  in  the 
different  subjects  of  the  authorised  courses  of  study;  and  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  Regulations 
provide  that  the  Inspector  shall  by  personal  examination  or  otherwise,  as  he  may  be  directed  by  the 
•Minister  of  Education,  ascertain  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the  Schools  which  he  is  authorised 
to  visit ; but  in  neither  of  these  Provinces  do  the  finances  of  the  Schools  or  the  payment  of  Teachers 
depend  on  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  pupils.  In  the  Regulations  of  the  other  Provinces  of 
Canada  and  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  there  is  nothing  pointing  to  the  existence  of  the  system 
of  individual  examination. 

6.  As  to  Australia,  about  which  you  specially  inquire,  the  system  of  individual  examination  has 
been  definitely  abolished  in  New  South  Wales.  In  the  General  Rules  relating  to  the  Inspection  of 
Schools  which  are  appended  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  issued  in 
1908,  the  following  remarks  occur  : — 

“It  is  not  intended  that  the  former  process  of  detailed  exhaustive  examination  should  bo 
reverted  to.  The  examination  in  detail  in  certain  subjects  is  made  quarterly  by  the  principal  of 
the  school  or  the  mistress  of  a department.  The  record  of  that  examination  will  receive  careful 
consideration,  and  will  be  tested  at  various  points,  so  that  the  Inspector  may  aid  the  teacher  in 
this  important  part  of  his  work  with  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  valuing  the  pupils’  efforts.’’ 

“ The  greater  part  of  the  time  of  inspection  will  be  devoted  to  observation  of  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  school,  with  a view  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  training,  government, 
and  instruction  of  the  pupils.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  all  work  is  liable  to  be  tested. 
Each  inspection  will,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  one  of  the  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  the  general  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  embrace  as  much  examination  as  is 
found  necessary  to  estimate  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  as  far  as  that  is  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  have  assimilated  the  instruction  given  and  by  their  power  of 
applying  it.  As  a general  rule  it  will  not  be  found  necessary  to  examine  in  all  subjects  or  in  all 
branches  of  a subject.  In  most  sid)jects  the  examination  will  be  found  sufficient,  if  the  Inspector, 
after  carefully  observing  the  Teacher's  methods,  ascertains  by  a few  well-chosen  questions  the 
extent  to  which  the  pupils  are  profiting  by  the  instruction.  Similarly  the  previous  work  of  the 
Class  will  be  tested  in  order  to  gauge  the  permanence  oi  the  instruction  given.” 

“ An  inspection  will  not  be  regarded  as  effective  unless  the  Reading.  Spelling,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  and  Composition  of  'the  various  Clas.ses  have  been  subjected  to  observation  and  tests 
such  as  those  indicated,  the  scope,  which  the  Syllabus  gives  to  these  subjects,  being  kept  in  view.” 
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As  we  have  seen,  it  was  first  recommended  Ijy  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle’s Commission  in  ISGl.f  From  the  very  first  the  danger  of 

the  system  was  seen  by  some  acute  minds.  In  his  evidence  ))efore 
the  Commission  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  the  first  Secretary  to  the 
Education  Committee  of  ilie  Privy  Council,  said  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  ins[)eclors  to  examine  tlie  children  individually, 

7.  In  \'i(roria  individual  inspt'ction  and  the  payinent  of  'J'cacliers,  at  any  rate  in  part,  on  the 

results  of  the  Inspectors’  c.xaniinalions  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  Report  on  the 
Educational  System  of  the  State  which  was  puhlished  in  1901  in  \’olume  5 of  the  Board  of  Education's 
Special  Reports  on  Educational  Suhjects.  The  Teachers’  Act,  1905  (No.  2006),  provided  that  on  and 
after  the  1st  January,  1906,  every  Teacher  who  immediately  before  that  date  was  ret'eiving  an  annual 
salary  and  payment  by  way  of  results  sliould  be  paid  an  annual  salary  only.  'I'he  latest  Regulations 
of  the  Education  Department  which  are  in  the  possession  of  this  Odice  are  those  for  1905.  1 am  unable 

to  say  with  absolute  certainty  whether  individual  examination  ha.s  passed  away  with  payment  by 
results,  but,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  no  instructions  to  Inspectors  similar  to  those  issued  by  the  Education 
Department  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  ])romulgated. 

8.  In  Queensland,  the  Instructions  to  Inspectors  ])rovide  that  each  Inspector  shall  during  the  year 
inspect  all  the  schools  allotted  to  him  atid  examine  the  pupils  according  to  the  course  of  instruction 
laid  down  in  the  Regulations.  If  the  time  at  his  disposal  does  not  allow  a full  examination  he  may 
omit  such  subjects  of  instruction  and  such  classes  of  ])upils  as  in  his  o])inion  least  rctpiire  examination. 
There  is  no  que.stiou  of  the  payment  of  (liants  on  the  basis  of  the  examination  of  the  pupils. 

9.  At  the  date  of  the  Repoit  on  Ihe  Ediicalional  System  of  South  Australia,  which  is  pul)lished 
in  the  ^'olume  alluded  to  in  |)aragraph  7 above,  every  child  in  the  schools  of  that  State  was  examined 
individually  in  Reading,  Spelling,  W’riting,  iMental  Arithmetic,  Slale  Arithmetic,  Written  Language, 
Drawing  and  the  (Jirls  also  in  Sewing.  According  to  the  Ivliication  Regulations  for  1905,  the  Inspector 
is  required  to  hold  an  annual  detailed  examination  of  all  Schools  which  have  been  established  not  less 
than  nine  months.  At  this  examination  he  is  retpiired  to  test  in  every  class  in  one  or  more  subjects, 
and  in  every  subject  in  one  or  more,  classes,  the  immediately  preceding  half  yearly  examination  which 
the  Head  Teacher  is  bound  to  hold.  He  need  not  necessarily  examine  all  the  children  in  a class  and 
docs  not  record  individual  i)asses,  except  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  certain  specified  purposes.  1 
have  no  later  Regulations,  but  T see  that  it  is  stated  in  the  Report  for  the  Education  Department  of 
1910  that  in  that  year  681  Schools  were  “ fidly  examined  in  detail  ” by  the  Inspectors.  The  position 
as  regards  Grants  is  the  same  as  in  Queensland  (see  jiaragraph  8 ab(jve). 

10.  The  Regulations  of  the  Education  Department  of  We.stern  Australia  contain  the  following 
provisions  : — 

(i)  “ The  jjrinciiial  objects  of  the  Inspector's  visit  will  be  (u)  to  assist  the  Teachers  in  making 
the  School  more  efficient  by  criticism,  advice  and  suggestion  ; [h)  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  school  ; and  (c)  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  worth  of  each  Teacher.” 

(ii)  “ A considerable  part  of  the  Ins|)ector's  time  will  be  spent  in  observing  the  conduct  of 
the  ordinary  work  oT  the  School,  in  ord('r  that  he  may  become  aceiuainted  with  its  government 
and  organisation,  and  with  the  character  of  the  training  and  instruction  of  the  puj)ils.  It  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  all  work  is  liable  to  be  tested.  An  inspection  will  embrace  as  much 
examination  as  is  found  necessary  for  the  i)urposc  of  estimating  the  effectivene.ss  of  the  methods 
of  teaching,  as  far  as  this  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  have  assimilated  the,  instruc 
tion  given  and  by  their  power  of  a))plying  it.  It  will  not,  as  a rule,  be  necessary  to  examine  in 
all  subjects.  It  will  in  many  cases  be  sufficient  if  the  Inspector,  after  careftdly  observing  the 
Teacher’s  methods,  ascertains  by  a few  (piestions  the  extent  to  which  the  pupils  are  profiting  by 
the  instruction.  The,  previous  work  of  tlie  class  may  be  similarly  tested  in  order  to  gauge  the 
permanence  of  the  instruction  given,” 

The  amount  of  a Teacher’s  salary  in  Western  Australia  does  not  depend  on  the  results  of  the 
inspection,  but  on  the  classification  of  the  School  in  which  he  is  employed,  this  classification  being 
based  on  the  average  attendance.  In  Western  Australia,  as  in  all  the  other  States,  the  State  Schools 
are  financed  wholly  and  directly  by  the  Government  of  the  State. 

11.  As  regards  Tasmania,  it  is  stated  iir  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education  for  1910  that 
during  that  year  the  old  method  of  examining  the  Schools  was  superseded  by  a scheme  of  inspection. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Regulations  of  1910  explains  the  new  method  : — 

“ The  time  will  be  spent  i)artly  in  observing  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school,  with  a view  to 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  management,  organisation,  discipline,  and  methods 
of  teaching  employed,  and  partly  in  testing  certain  subjects  as  set  out  hereunder.  In  most 
subjects  the  inspector,  after  observing  the  teacher  at  work  for  a time,  will  ascertain  by  a few 
well-chosen  questions  the  extent  to  which  the  pupils  are  profiting  by  the  teaching  and  the  per- 
manence of  the  instruction  given.  It  is,  however,  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  inspector  may 
examine  in  all  subjects,” 

12.  The  system  of  individual  examination  survives  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  Crown  Colonies, 
but  the  population  in  many  of  these  Colonies  is  still  in  such  a backward  state  that  an  account  of  the 
system  of  inspection  in  vogue  in  them  would  .seem  to  be  scarcely  apposite  to  the  present  inquiry. 
Moreover,  even  in  those.  Colonies  in  which  individual  examination  is  in  force,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
growing  tendency  to  regard  the  system  as  unsound.  In  India  the  system  of  individual  examination 
which  was  for  long  in  vogue  was  some  years  ago  definitely  abolished. 

13.  I must  apologise  for  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  replying  to  your  letter,  but,  owing  to 
the  recent  Imperial  Education  Conference  and  other  causes,  the  Special  Inquiries  Branch  has  been 
vei'y  hard  pressed  during  the  last  few  months. 

I am. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  FRANK  HEATH, 

„ Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 

The  Secretary  to  the 

Education  Commission, 

Office  of  the  Education  Commission, 

1,  Beckham  Street, 

Cape  Town, 

South  Africa. 


t Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Commission.  Report,  p.  230. 
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and  added ; “ Nor  do  I think  it  in  the  slightest  degree  desirable  that 
they  should  do  so;  I think  that  the  tendency  of  such  a system  would 
be  this : instead  of  examining  the  general  moral  relations  of  the 
school  and  all  the  phenomena  which  meet  the  eye,  the  attention  of 
the  inspector  would  be  concentrated  necessarily  upon  two  or  three 
elements  of  education.  I think  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
him,  by  examining  these  three  elements  of  education,  to  test  the 
conditions  of  a school.”* 

The  Newcastle  Commission  itself  insisted  that  the  inspectors 
should  be  men  of  good  standing,  and  declared  that  elementary 
teachers  “ would  not  be  fit  for  the  office.”  The  Commission  added : 
“ It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  inspectors  should  be  fitted,  by 
previous  training  and  social  position,  to  communicate  and  associate 
upon  terms  of  equality  with  the  managers  of  schools  and  the  clergy 
of  different  denominations.”!  The  policy  pursued  in  this  respect 
in  England  was  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Eoss,  Inspector-General  at  the 
Cape,  in  1883 : “ In  launching  a scheme  or  extending  it  in  difficult 
circumstances,  the  inspectors  should  be  men  whose  scholarship  and 
character  alike  would  command  respect  and  secure  influence  for 
the  arduous  task  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  inspector  should 
be  above  the  peculiarities  of  class,  sect,  or  any  other  form  of  bias, 
and  should  have  a thorough  mastery  over  the  history  of  education 
and  over  educational  methods;  he  should,  above  all,  be  a man  of 
unerring  insight  into  character,  of  large,  liberal  views  in  his 
profession,  of  wide  sympathy  for  good  work  and  of  earnestness  of 
purpose.  His  visit  ought  to  be  the  brightest  day  in  the  history  of 
each  school  he  visits.”| 

But  though  in  England,  as  formerly  in  South  Africa,  the  work 
of  the  inspector  was  broadly  conceived,  the  examination  of  the 
individual  children  being  regarded  as  a subordinate  part  of  the 
whole,  and  though  in  England  a high  standard  of  scholarship  and 
liberal  culture  was  insisted  upon  in  the  inspectors,  English  experi- 
ence proved  that  individual  examination  tended  naturally  and 
inevitably  to  encroach  more  and  more  upon  more  important  parts 
of  the  inspector’s  activity,  until  the  inspector  became  almost  a mere 
examiner,  and  that  this  exercised  a detrimental  impression  on  the 
work  of  the  schools.  As  we  shall  show,  the  most  vehement  feelings 
of  resentment  were  aroused  among  educationists  alive  to  the  human 
as  opposed  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  teachers’  work.  In  Scot- 
land individual  examination  was  modified  in  1886  and  abolished  in 
1890, § and  in  England  it  was  abandoned  in  1895. || 

(c)  The  Abandonment  of  the  System  in  Great  Britain. 

In  1900  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  wrote : “ This  change  of  policy  has  been 
received  with  much  public  approval,  but  it  is  too  early  to  forecast  all 
its  consequences.  . . . We  do  not  want  to  bring  about  again  the 

state  of  things  which  existed  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Com- 
mission made  its  report,  and  when  slovenly  teaching  and  slovenly 
inspection  seemed  to  call  for  a sharp  and  summary  remedy.”**  The 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  said  in  his  evidence;  “What 

I vrish  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  you  have  no  means  as  yet  of 
judging  the  efficiency  of  the  new  as  compared  with  the  old  system. 
Two  years  ago  I found  in  England  a number  of  educationists  who 
were  in  dread  about  the  result.”! t 

* Shuttleworth,  2,4.50  (Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Commission).  f Report,  p.  IfiO. 

Preliminary  Report,  1883,  p.  44.  § VirJe  Kerr,  “ Scottish  Education,”  p.  27.5. 

II  Information  supplied  by  English  Board  of  Education. 

**  “ Education  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  p.  .50.  ft  Muir,  1,128. 
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The  first  part  of  this  statement  cannot  now  l)e  maintained. 
The  evitlence  from  England  and  Scotland  is  no  loiigei' 
hesitating,  but  decisive.  The  change  made  in  England  in  1895 
included  the  complete  alteration  of  the  system  of  grants,  so  that  the 
full  grant  was  given  in  all  cases  except  where  actual  negligence  was 
proved,  and  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point, 
which  does  not  affect  us  in  South  Africa.  But  as  regards  individual 
examination,  which  does  affect  us,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  expert  opinion  of  England.  Indeed,  the  only  difference  among 
those  cpialified  to  speak  appears  to  ije  a difference  of  intensity  and 
vehemence.  On  being  told  that  it  had  been  stated  before  the  Com- 
mission that  “ leading  educationists  at  Home  are  doubtful  as  to  tlu' 
result  of  the  class  inspection  as  compared  with  individual  inspec- 
tion,” Mr.  Household,  Director  of  Education  to  the  Gloucester  County 
Council,  said:  “There  is  no  doubt  whatever;  the  only  thing  is  yon 
will  hear  certain  people  say  it  is  t)ad  that  there  should  be  no 
examination  at  all.”*  He  himself  held  that  the  old  system  “ was 
very  mischievous,”!  that  under  the  new  system  more  is  done  for  tin' 
clever  and  for  the  dull  pu])ils,!  and  that  it  was  an  essential  condition 
of  improvement  in  the  curriculum ;§  and  he  assured  us  that  the 
opinions  represented  “ almost  the  unanimous  feeling  of  Ijig  educa- 
tional authorities;”  that  they  “were  expressed  by  two  very  large 
meetings  last  summer  held  with  regard  to  rural  education;”  that 
the  experience  of  the  authorities  in  the  counties  in  England  was  in 
this  direction ; that  the  young  inspectors,  and  most  of  the  older  onc.-i 
also,  are  in  hearty  agreement;  that  the  Board  of  Education  is 
constantly  preaching  the  same,  and  that  the  teachers  “hail  it  wdtli 
delight. ”11  He  added  that  “the  change  has  made  it  possible  for  a 
good  teacher  to  teach  well.”**  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
single  person  who  speaks  with  knowledge  of  the  present  system  iii 
Great  Britain  and  dissents  from  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Household. 

Important  evidence  on  the  subject  was  given  by  Mr.  Adamson, 
Director  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal,  who  “ was  in  a large  training 
college  in  London  and  Master  of  Method  in  a country  college,  and 
visited  various  types  of  schools  for  observation,”  and  who  says  that 
the  result  of  the  change  has  i)een  very  good  indeed. ”tt  Another 
witness  informed  us  that  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  has  issued 
reports  on  the  effect  of  the  change,  and  that  these  all  tend  “ in  the 
direction  of  pointing  out  the  beneficial  effects  that  have  resulted 
from  the  introduction  of  inspection  as  opposed  to  individual  exam- 
ination. The  freedom  of  the  teachers,  the  additional  cheerfulness 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  incentive  to  individual  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  children  are  dealt  with.”!!  A Conference  on  Rural  Edu 
cation,  called  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  strongly  declared 
in  the  same  sense  in  December,  1910. §§  The  President  of  the 
Teachers’  Association  quoted  a letter  from  Mr.  Pincombe,  an  old 
elementary  scliool  teacher,  member  and  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Willesden  Education  Committee  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
London  Teachers’  Association  (an  organisation  with  16,500  members 
working  in  a thousand  schools,  primarv  and  secondary).  In  this 
letter,  Avhich  w^ell  repays  attention,  Mr.  Pincombe  unhesitatingly 
affirms  that  the  abolition  of  examinations  in  the  primary  schools  has 
amply  fulfilled  all  the  hopes  of  those  who  favoured  the  abolition  of 
such  examinations,  and  has  led  to  excellent  results  which  were  only 
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half  suspected.”  He  says : “ To  any  education  authority  that 

still  retains  the  system  of  exaniinalions,  it  can  be  said  with 
assurance:  trust  your  teachers  in  this  matter  and  you  will  be 
amply  rewarded.  You  may  be  disappointed  perhaps  for  the  first 
one  or  two  years,  but  after  that  all  will  be  well.”  As  to  the  extent 
to  which  these  opinions  prevail,  he  makes  this  striking  assertion : 
“ I do  not  believe  that  there  is  a single  man  or  woman  teacher,  official 
or  administrator  in  London  who  would  go  back  to  the  old  system, 
or  who  even  has  any  hankerings  after  it.”^  Mr.  Barnett,  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  England,  and  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  Natal,  holds  that  “ there  should  be 
no  such  thing  as  individual  inspection,  if  that  implies  the  separate 
scheduling  of  each  child's  supposed  attainments  in  each  subject  of 
instruction.  Such  a scheme  inevitably  results  in  mechanical  drill 
and  over-pressure.”t 

An  extremely  forcible  statement  of  the  case  has  recently  Ijeen 
published  by  Mr.  Holmes,  late  Chief  Inspector  of  Elementary  Schools 
in  England.  He  says : “ When  inspectors  ceased  to  examine  (in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word)  they  realised  what  infinite  mischief  the 
yearly  examination  had  done.”  This  he  describes  as  “ its  tendency 
to  arrest  growth,  to  deaden  life,  to  paralyse  the  higher  faculties,  to 
externalise  what  is  inward,  to  materialise  what  is  spiritual,  to 
involve  education  in  an  atmosphere  of  unreality  and  self-decep- 
tion,”! and  he  speaks  of  these  “ as  symptoms  of  a deep-seated  and 
insidious  malady,  of  the  gradual  ossification  of  the  s})iritual  and 
mental  muscles  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  child,  of  the  gradual 
substitution  in  the  elementary  school  of  machinery  for  life.”  He 
considers  that  “ in  the  days  of  payment  by  results  various  circum- 
stances conspired  to  raise  these  evil  tendencies  to  the  highest 
imaginable  power,”  but  he  gives  no  sanction  to  any  hope  that  they 
are  not  inherent  and  active  in  the  system  of  individual  examination 
as  such.  As  for  the  suggestion  that  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
advantage  of  having  abandoned  the  old  system,  he  says : “ Its 
defects  Avere  so  grave  and  so  vital  that,  now  that  it  has  become 
discredited  (in  theory,  if  not  in  practice),  we  can  but  wonder  how 
it  endured  for  so  long.  As  an  ingenious  instrument  for  arresting 
the  mental  growth  of  the  child,  and  deadening  all  his  higher 
faculties,  it  has  never  had,  and  I hope  never  will  have,  a rival.  Far 
from  fostering  the  growth  of  those  great  expansive  instincts — 
sympathetic,  sesthetic,  and  scientific — which  Nature  has  implanted 
in  every  child,  it  set  itself  to  extirpate  them,  one  and  all,  with  ruth- 
less pertinacity.  As  a ])artial  compensation  of  this  work  of  wanton 
destruction,  it  made  the  child  blindly  ol)edient,  mechanically 
industrious,  and  (within  very  narroAv  limits)  accurate  and 
t borough. ”§ 

Finally,  we  may  refer  to  the  official  statement  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  In  the  ])reface  to  the  Code  for  1909  the  Board  refers  to 
the  old  system  of  yearly  examinations  by  the  inspectors,  and  says: 

“ One  of  the  chief  o])jections  to  which  that  system  was  open  was  that 
it  encouraged  the  employment  of  mechanical  methods  of  instruction 
and  stimulated  both  scholars  and  teachers  to  efforts  which  Avere 
educationally  sterile.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  neAv  system  is 
“ imdoul)tedly  ca]')alde  of  providing  a test  of  school  Avork  no  less 
searching  and  far  more  stimulating  than  anything  like  an  examina- 
tion of  the  kind  contemplated  by  the  old  Article  22.”|1  As  regards 
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Scotland,  it  may  suffice  to  quote  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Kerr,  formerly 
Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  and  Training  Colleges  in  Scotland. 
After  descril)ing  the  various  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  recent  years,  first  of  which  is  the  abolition  of  individual  exam- 
ination, he  says : “ Few  will  hesitate  to  say  that  the  changes  intro- 
duced and  the  additions  made  during  the  last  thirty  years  are  in  the 
right  direction,  inasmuch  as  they  make  for  freedom  of  action  and 
elasticity.  Neither  teacher  nor  ins})ector  now  works  in  fetters.”* 

It  only  remains  to  explain  exactly  what  is  the  ground  for  the 
misgiving  mentioned  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  and  the  persons  referred 
to  by  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education.  This  has  been 
done  with  great  exactness  by  Mr.  Holmes,  who  as  Chief  Inspector  of 
Elementary  Schools  in  England  has  had  unrivalled  opportunities  of 
observation.  After  describing  the  sudden  and  complete  reversal 
of  policy  in  1895  he  says : “ What  happened — I will  not  say 

in  all  the  schools,  but  in  far  too  many  — was  that  the 
teaching  remained  as  mechanical  and  unintelligent  as  ever, 
that  the  teacher  continued  to  distrust  the  child,  and  to 
do  everything  for  him,  but  that  the  child  gradually  Ijecame 
slacker  and  less  industrious.  . . . Under  the  old  examination 

system  an  adequate  stimulus  had  been  supplied  by  the  combined 
influence  of  competition  and  fear  (chiefly  the  latter).  When  the 
examination  system  was  abolished,  that  stimulus  necessarily  lost  its 
point.  Had  it  then  been  possible  for  the  teacher  to  make  the 
exercise  which  his  pupils  were  asked  to  take  wholesome,  natural, 
and  rational,  a new  stimulus — that  of  interest  in  their  work — would 
have  been  applied  to  the  pupils,  and  they  would  have  exerted 
themselves  as  they  had  never  done  before.  But  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  average  teacher  to  execute  at  a moment’s  notice  a complete 
change  of  front,  and  it  was  unwise  of  the  Department  to  expect  him 
to  do  so.  Apart  from  an  honourable  minority,  who  had  always 
l)een  in  secret  revolt  against  the  despotism  of  the  Code,  the  old 
teachers  were  helpless  and  hopeless.”!  And  again : “ In  point  of 
fact  they  were  in  bondage  to  the  strongest  of  all  constraining 
influences — the  force  of  inveterate  habit.  For  twenty  years  they 
had  taught  the  class  subjects  by  the  one  safe  method  of  vigorous, 
oral  cram.  This  method  had  answered  their  purpose,  and  it  was 
but  natural  that  they  should  continue  to  teach  by  it.  What  hap- 
pened, when  the  separate  grants  ceased  to  be  paid,  was  that  the  need 
for  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  gradually  lessened. 
The  pellets  of  information  were  still  imparted,  but  it  became  less 
and  less  incumbent  upon  the  teacher  to  see  that  his  pupils  were 
ready  to  disgorge  them  at  a moment’s  notice.  And  so  the  cram- 
ming lesson  gradually  transformed  itself  into  a lecture,  in  which  the 
teacher  did  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  talking  while  the  children  sat  still 
and  listened,  or  pretended  to  listen,  an  occasional  yawn  giving  open 
proof  of  the  boredom  from  which  most  of  them  were  suffering.  That 
is  the  type  of  oral  lesson  which  is  most  conlmon  at  the  present  day. 

‘ Results  ’ in  history,  geography,  nature  study  and  English  are 
seldom  asked  for  by  the  inspector,  and  the  teacher  takes  but  little 
trouble  to  produce  them.  But  his  distrust  of  the  child  is  as  firmly 
rooted  as  ever,  and  his  unwillingness  to  allow  the  child  to  work  by 
or  for  himself  is  as  strong  as  it  ever  was.  The  consequence  is  that 
there  are  many  schools  in  which  the  teacher  now  does  everything 
during  the  oral  lesson,  while  the  child  does  as  nearly  as  possible 
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nothing.  Formerly  the  child  was  at  any  rate  allowed  (or  rather 
required)  to  be  actively  receptive.  Now  he  is  seldom  allowed  to 
do  anything  more  active  than  to  yawn.  And  all  the  time  he  is 
secretly  longing  to  energize — to  do  something  with  himself — to  use 
his  mental  if  not  his  physical  faculties — to  work  if  not  to  play.”* 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  is  a true  statement  of  the  case. 
We  therefore  conclude  that  the  system  of  individual  examination 
has  been  exploded  in  England,  and  is  unanimously  condemned  by 
all  competent  judges,  whether  teachers,  inspectors,  or  administra- 
tors, and  that  the  shortcomings  which  excited  the  attention  of  critics 
after  its  withdrawal  are  in  no  way  due  to  its  absence,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  its  effects  and  consequences.  In  other  words,  a certain 
relaxation  of  effort  which  showed  itself  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  withdrawal  of  individual  examination  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  system  of  individual  examination  had  forced  the 
teachers  violently  to  make  the  minds  of  the  children  walk  on  stilts 
and  crutches,  so  that  when  they  were  suddenly  required  to  train 
the  same  minds  to  free  and  natural  motion  they  were  unable  to  do 
anything  but  continue  setting  up  their  mechanical  frames,  while  the 
children  simply  parted  company  with  them.  The  warning  is,  in 
our  opinion,  of  great  value,  and  must  be  frankly  laid  to  heart,  but  it 
is  plain  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  a simple  warning  against  aban- 
doning the  system  of  individual  examination,  that  it  is  rather  a 
complex  warning  against  that  system,  which  so  sadly  cripples  both 
the  teacher  and  the  children,  against  neglecting  the  supreme  duty 
of  making  our  schools  stimulants  to  the  purposed  activity  of  the 
children,  and  against  the  mistake  of  disregarding  the  special  diffi- 
culties attending  the  transition  from  a meclianical  to  a healthy 
system,  and  of  failing  to  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  evil 
consequences  of  a mischievous  despotism  do  not  immediately  cease 
when  the  despot  is  dethroned.  In  short,  both  the  good  and  the 
Ijad  in  the  period  since  1895  prove  the  unwisdom  of  the  policy  of 
individual  examination,  and  this  is  well  understood  and  finally 
accepted  in  England  and  Scotland. 

(d)  Class  Inspection  and  Merit  Certificate  Examinations  the 
Rule  in  the  three  other  Provinces  of  South  Africa. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  system  of  inspection  is  class  inspection. 
The  work  of  the  inspector  is  to  examine  the  organisation  and  work 
of  the  schools,  and  see  that  his  suggestions  are  carried  out,  but  not 
to  adjudicate  on  the  merits  of  the  individual  children.  If  the 
inspector  does  choose  to  conduct  an  individual  examination  this  is 
solely  with  a view  to  ascertaining  the  general  character  of  the  work 
done  in  the  school.  The  view  of  the  Director  of  Education  is  that 
an  inspector  should  be  a travelling  head  master,  and  should 
consider  himself  a master  of  method,  whose  duty  it  is  not  merely  to 
criticise  but  also  to  form.t  For  this  reason  he  is  meditating  a further 
change.  If  this  is  carried  out,  as  it  has  been  carried  out  in  England, 
the  Department  will  not  insist  on  a formal  re])ort  on  every  school 
every  year,  and  schools  which  are  thoroughly  efficient  will  liot,  if  the 
inspector  is  satisfied  otherwise,  be  subject  to  regular  and  detailed 
annual  inspection.  In  Natal  the  rule  is  class  inspection,  supple- 
mented by  individual  inspection  when  the  inspector  thinks  it 
necessary,  except  in  farm  schools,  where  the  rule  is  individual 
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inspection,  and  aided  schools,  where  there  is  individual  inspection 
in  certain  special  subjects.  The  Superintendent  of  Education 
expressed  the  o})inion  that  individual  inspection  “tends  to  teaching 
on  circumscribed  and  narrow  lines.”* 

In  the  Free  State  there  has  also  been  class  inspection,  and  this 
is  admittedly  the  best,  hut  imfortimately  parents  have  succeeded 
in  influencing  teachers  to  promote  their  children  before  they  are 
fit,  and  the  parents  themselves  have  developed  a fondness  for  formal 
tests.  According  to  the  representative  of  the  Department,  “ they 
say  they  want  ‘ passes,’  and  they  want  their  children  to  pass  the 
different  standards.”!  The  view  of  the  Department  is  that  “ class 
inspection  is  by  far  the  best  thing  if  you  have  the  proper  teachers 
ami  the  proper  parents,  hut  we  have  not  got  them  yet.”|  Accordingly 
ii  propaised  to  reintroduce  individual  insiiection  “ in  at  least  two  of  the 
Primary  Standards  from  and  above  Standard  III.  not  immediately 
following  upon  one  another. ”§  It  is  certainly  v.mrthy  of  notice  that 
a system  peculiarly  English,  and  long  ago  condemned  and  aban- 
doned in  England,  should  he  revived  in  the  Free  State,  des])ite  the 
clear  recognition  that  it  is  mischievous  in  its  tendency,  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  Department  to  co])e  in  any  other  way  with  the 
importunities  of  parents  and  with  the  determination  of  the  general 
public  to  decide  a purely  educational  ([uestion  in  a way  which  stands 
condemned  by  educationists  in  every  other  country. 

The  danger  of  slackness  is  provided  against  in  all  three  Pro- 
vinces by  Departmental  examinations.  In  the  Transvaal  these  are 
after  the  sixth  and  seventh  standards  in  the  primary,  and  tin; 
eighth  in  the  secondary  course. ||  In  both  the  other  Provinces  the 
Merit  Certificate  Examination  coincides  with  the  end  of  Standard 
VII.**  In  the  Free  State  Dr.  Knothe  expressed  disapproval  of  this 
examination,  and  declared  against  having  any  examination  l)efore 
Matriculation.tt  In  all  three  Provinces  the  Department,  the 
Inspectors,  and  the  teachers  collaborate  in  working  these  examina- 
tions. In  the  Transvaal  some  of  the  teachers  have  asked  to  he 
relieved  of  this  responsibility,  and  some  have  proved  unequal  to  it, 
but  the  principle  is  felt  to  he  sound.fj;  The  written  ])apers  are  set 
by  the  Department,  and  the  oral  examination,  which  is  a feature  of 
the  work,  is  conducted  by  the  district  inspectors.§§  There  has  been 
no  corresponding  examination  at  the  Cape  since  the  School  Elemen- 
tary Examination,  which  aimed  at  testing  the  work  of  Standard 
Vli.,  was  discontinued  in  1907. 

(e)  Individual  and  Class  Inspection  Compxired.  Matthew 
A mold's  Description. 

Individual  inspection  was  introduced  in  England  in  1863.  In 
his  report  for  that  year  Matthew  Arnold,  himself  a school  inspector, 
said  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  examination  was  of 
course  the  great  school  event  of  the  year,  and  that  he  had  done  the 
whole  of  the  work  in  his  district  himself  because  he  was  anxious 
fully  to  observe  its  working.  He  proceeds  to  show  that  the  new 
system  supersedes  the  old  inspection;  explains  very  vividly  the 
difference  between  the  two ; insists  on  the  value  of  the  old,  and  shoves 
that  the  work  of  the  examination  system  involves  much  mechanical 
labour  but  little  intellectual  effort.  His  criticism  is  so  acute, 
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temperate  and  convincing,  and  bears  so  exactly  on  the  problem  of 
inspection  in  this  Province  to-day,  that  we  do  not  think  that  we  can 
do  better  than  reproduce  it  here."**" 

“ Inspection  under  the  old  system  meant  something  like  the 
following : The  inspector  took  a school  class  by  class.  He  seldom 
heard  each  child  in  a class  read,  but  he  called  out  a certain  number 
to  read,  picked  at  random,  as  specimens  of  the  rest;  and  when  this 
was  done  he  questioned  the  class  with  freedom,  and  in  his  own  way, 
on  the  subjects  of  their  instruction.  As  you  got  near  the  top  of  a 
good  school  these  subjects  l)ecame  more  numerous;  they  embraced 
English  grammar,  geography,  and  history,  for  each  of  which  the 
inspector’s  report  contained  a special  entry,  and  the  examination 
then  often  acquired  much  variety  and  interest.  The  whole  life  and 
power  of  a class,  the  fitness  of  its  composition,  its  handling  by  the 
teacher,  were  well  tested ; the  inspector  became  well  acquainted  with 
them,  and  was  enabled  to  make  his  remarks  on  them  to  the  head 
teacher;  and  a powerful  means  of  correcting,  improving,  and 
stimulating  them  was  thus  given.  In  the  hands  of  an  able  inspector 
— an  inspector  like  Dr.  Temple,  for  instance  (one  may  particularise 
Dr.  Temple  without  invidiousness,  for  he  has  ceased  to  be  an 
inspector!) — this  means  was  an  instrument  of  great  force  and  value. 

“ The  new  examination  groups  the  children  by  its  standards, 
not  by  their  classes ; and  however  much  we  may  strive  to  make  the 
standards  correspond  with  the  classes,  we  cannot  make  them 
correspond  at  all  exactly.  The  examiner,  therefore,  does  not  take 
the  children  in  their  own  classes.  The  life  and  power  of  each  class 
as  a whole,  the  fitness  of  its  composition,  its  handling  by  the  teacher, 
he  therefore  does  not  test.  He  hears  every  child  in  the  group  before 
him  read,  and  so  far  his  examination  is  more  complete  than  the  old 
inspection.  But  he  does  not  question  them;  he  does  not,  as  an 
examiner  under  the  rule  of  six  standards,  go  beyond  the  three 
matters — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic— and  the  amounl  of  these 
three  matters  which  the  standards  themselves  prescribe;  and, 
indeed,  the  entries  for  grammar,  geography,  and  history  have  now 
altogether  disappeared  from  the  forms  of  report  furnished  to  the 
inspector.  The  nearer,  therefore,  he  gets  to  the  top  of  the  school 
the  more  does  his  examination,  in  itself,  become  an  inadequate 
means  of  testing  the  real  attainments  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
scholars  before  him.  Boys  who  have  mastered  vulgar  fractions  and 
decimals,  who  know  something  of  physical  science  and  geometry,  a 
good  deal  of  English  grammar,  of  geography,  and  history,  he  hears 
read  a paragraph,  he  sees  write  a paragraph,  and  work  a couple  of 
easy  sums  in  the  compound  rules  of  practice.  As  a stimulus  to 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  school — and  the  intellectual  life  of  a 
school  is  the  intellectual  life  of  its  higher  classes^this  is  as  ineffi- 
cient as  if  Dr.  Temple  (to  recur  to  him  again  for  illustration),  when 
he  goes  to  inspect  his  fifth  form,  were  just  to  hear  each  boy  con- 
strue a sentence  of  delectus,  conjugate  one  Latin  verb,  and  decline 
two  Greek  substantives. 

“ I know  that  the  aim  and  object  of  the  new  system  of  examina- 
tion is  not  to  develop  the  higher  intellectual  life"  of  an  elementary 
school,  but  to  spread  and  fortify,  in  its  middle  and  lower  portions, 
the  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  supposed  to  be 
suffering.  I am  not  contesting  the  importance  of  this  object,  or 

* Matthew  Arnold,  “ Reports  on  Elementary  Schools,”  pp.  98-lu3. 

I Dr.  Temple,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  Inspector  of  Schools,  had  recently  been 
appointed  Head  Master  of  Rugby. 
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the  adequacy  of  the  means  offered  by  the  new  examination  for 
attaining  it.  I am  only  pointing  out  the  real  value  of  a certain 
mode  of  operation  on  schools  which  the  old  inspection  undoubtedly 
supplied,  and  which  the  new  examination  does  not  and  by  its 
nature  cannot  sui)ply. 

“ It  will  be  said  that  we  iiuist  conjoin  the  old  inspection  with  the 
new  examination;  undoubtedly  we  must,  so  far  as  we  can.  But  I 
think  no  one  who  is  much  actpiainted  with  schools  and  examinations 
will  imagine  that  we  can  do  this  at  all  completely.  The  whole 
school  felt,  under  the  old  system,  that  the  prime  aim  and  object  of 
the  inspector’s  visit  was,  after  ensuring  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
sanitary  and  disciplinary  conditions,  to  test  and  quicken  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  school.  The  scholar’s  thoughts  were  directed  to 
this  object,  the  teacher’s  thoughts  were  directed  to  it.  The  scholars 
and  teacher  co-operated  therefore  with  the  inspector  in  doing  their 
best  to  reach  it;  they  w’ere  anxious  for  his  judgment  on  their  highest 
})rogress,  anxious  to  profit  by  this  judgment  after  he  was  gone.  At 
present  the  centre  of  interest  for  the  school  when  the  inspector  visits 
it  is  changed.  Scholars  and  teacher  have  their  thoughts  directed 
straight  upon  the  new  examination,  wdiich  will  bring,  they  know, 
such  important  benefit  to  the  school  if  it  goes  well,  and  l)ring  it  such 
important  loss  if  it  goes  ill.  On  the  examination  day  they  have 
not  minds  for  anything  else.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  inspector 
to  make  the  old  inspection,  unaltered  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
precede  the  new  examination,  it  would  no  longer  be  the  same 
inspection,  for  he  would  no  longer  have  the  children’s  spirit  in  it, 
and  without  this  he  could  no  longer  make  the  same  test  of  their 
intellectual  life;  he  would  no  longer  have  the  master’s  whole  interest 
and  attention  in  it,  and  without  these  he  would  no  longer  criticise 
and  counsel  with  profit,  and  so  be  able  to  stimulate  the  school’s 
intellectual  life  for  the  future.  I think,  if  the  peculiar  valuable 
effect  of  the  old  inspection  is  to  be  retained,  this  inspection  ought, 
on  these  grounds,  to  be  disjoinefl  from  the  new  examination. 

“But  on  other  and  purely  material  grounds  it  mnst  be  disjointed 
from  it.  The  new  examination  is  in  itself  a less  exhausting  business 
than  the  old  inspection  to  the  person  conducting  it ; it  does  not  make 
a call  as  that  did  upon  his  spirit  and  inventiveness;  but  it  takes  up 
much  more  time,  it  thro^vs  upon  him  a mass  of  minute  detail,  and 
severely  tasks  hand  and  eye  to  avoid  mistakes.  Few  can  know 
till  they  have  tried  what  a business  it  is  to  enter  in  a close-ruled 
schedule,  as  an  examination  goes  on,  three  marks  for  three  different 
things  against  the  names  of  200  children  whom  one  does  not  know 
one  from  the  other,  without  putting  the  wwong  child’s  mark  in  the 
wrong  place.  Few  can  know  hoAv  much  delay  and  fatigue  is 
unavoidably  caused  before  one  can  get  one’s  600  communications 
fairly  accomplished,  by  difficulty  of  access  to  children’s  places, 
difficulty  in  seeing  clearly  in  the  obscurer  parts  of  the  schoolroom, 
difficulty  of  getting  children  to  speak  out — sometimes  of  getting 
them  to  speak  at  all — difficult}^  of  resisting,  without  feeling  oneself 
inhuman,  the  appealing  looks  of  master  or  scholars  for  a more 
prolonged  trial  of  a doubtful  scholar.  Then  there  are  inquiries  and 
returns  to  be  made  by  the  inspector  about  log-book,  portfolio, 
accounts,  pupil  teachers’  engagement  and  stipends,  which  had  not 
to  be  made  formerly.  An  inquiry  has  just  been  added  respecting 
the  means  and  position  in  life  of  school  children’s  parents,  to  discover 
whether  they  are  proper  objects  of  State  aid.  All  this  makes  the 
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new  examination  a business  of  so  much  time  and  labour,  as  to 
deprive  the  inspector  of  the  needful  freshness  and  spirit  (to  conduct 
the  old  inspection  properly  needed  a good  deal  of  spirit)  for  joining 
with  it,  on  the  same  occasion,  the  old  inspection.” 

(f)  Desire  for  Reform  general  tlirouglioiit  the  Province. 

When  the  method  of  inspection  in  the  higher  standards  was 
changed  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  referred  to  the 
subject  as  follows:  “A  change  has  ])een  made  in  the  method  of 
inspection  for  the  upper  classes — viz..  Standards  C and  D — in  High 
Schools.  A detailed  examination  of  individual  pupils  in  these 
classes  is  no  longer  conducted,  but  attention  is  directed  to  the 
organisation  of  the  school,  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  equip- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  extension  of  this  mode  of  inspection  to 
all  standards  and  to  all  classes  of  schools,  several  difficulties  present 
themselves,  the  main  one  being  the  exceedingly  large  number  of 
small  schools  and  the  constant  transference  of  pupils  from  one  class 
of  school  to  another.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  maintenance 
of  a certain  standard  of  attainment  among  the  pupils  becomes  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  smaller  schools  also  the 
detailed  examination  of  the  individual  pupil  affords  valuable  inde- 
l)endent  information  to  the  parent  as  to  the  stage  the  child  has 
arrived  at  in  his  school  career,  and  his  fitness  for  entering  a higher 
grade  school.”*  The  Superintendent-General  of  Education  now 
objects  to  the  general  extension  of  class  inspection  to  all  standards 
and  schools  on  the  ground  that  neither  the  teachers  nor  the  children 
are  of  an  advanced  type,  and  that  the  parents  do  not  know  about 
teaching.!  He  feels  strongly  on  this  point,  and  says  that  “in  the 
present  state  of  things  you  cannot  make  class  inspection  universal 
without  serious  harm  to  education.”  Asked  why  he  said  that,  he 
replied  : “ I know  it.”j;  Most  of  the  inspectors  take  the  same  view.§ 

In  regard  to  these  opinions  there  is  force  in  the  remark  of 
Inspector  Robertson  that  “ as  there  has  been  no  experience  in  this 
Colony  of  any  other  kind  of  inspection  (than  individual  examina- 
tion), any  opinion  expressed  under  this  heading  would  be  merely 
theoretical.  Before  any  change  is  introduced  careful  inquiry 
should  be  made  in  other  countries  where  the  experiment  has  been 
tried. ”11  It  is  not  surprising  that  inspectors  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed, both  as  teachers  and  as  inspectors,  to  a mechanical  system 
involving  much  routine  work  should  not  readily  take  to  a more 
liberal  system  involving  far  more  intellectual  freshness  and  vigour, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  facts  about  inspection  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  little  known  and  understood.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to 
find  that  as  many  as  five  out  of  twenty  inspectors  who  expressed 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  are  in  favour  of  reform.  It  is  also  signi- 
ficant that  Inspector  Russell,  who  conducts  the  inspection  of  High 
Schools,  and  who  has  had  ample  experience  of  both  systems,  is  an 
advocate  of  reform,  although  he  holds  that  twenty  years  ago 
individual  examination  was  necessary.  He  says : “ I differ  from 
Hr.  Muir  as  to  how  far  individual  examination  might  now  be 
dispensed  with,”  and  considers  that  with  regard  to  first,  second,  and 
third  class  schools,  where  they  are  efficiently  staffed,  “ class  inspec- 
tion would  be  better,”**  the  inspector,  of  course,  having  power  to 
examine  individually  when  he  thinks  necessary. 

* Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  190fi,  p.  14.  Muir,  1,127.  J Muir,  l,l.S2-33. 

§ Appendices,  B.  p.  lix.,  ff.  ||  Apjiendices,  p.  xciii.,  B20,  8 (b).'li-6i'.  *♦  Russell,  6,046-6, 
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The  South  African  Teachers’  Association  is  divided  on  the 
subject,  though  most  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  on 
behalf  of  the  Association,  and  all  but  one  of  the  six  witnesses  who 
have  been  President  of  the  Association,*  are  for  reform.  Moreover, 
the  Elementary  Teachers’  Sub-Committee  of  the  South  African 
Teachers’  Association  has  pressed,  almost  vehemently,  for  change, 
and  .declares,  we  believe  correctly,  that  “there  are  a very  large 
number  of  elementary  teachers  who  are  convinced  that  they  could 
do  better  work  under  a system  that  is  known  as  ‘ Class  Inspection 
as  opposed  to  ‘ Individual  Examination,’  and  the  number  includes 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  worked  under  the  system  of 
‘ inspection  ’ elsewhere.”!  In  1896  the  Zuid  Afrikaansche  Onder- 
wijzers’  Unie  adopted  the  following  resolution:  “This  Congress 
wishes  to  express  its  satisfaction  with  the  introduction  of  class 
inspection  instead  of  individual  inspection  in  the  high  standards 
of  the  High  Schools,  and  hopes  that  this  principle  may  gradually 
be  applied  to  all  schools  in  all  classes. ”j;  Altogether,  out  of  thirty- 
seven  teachers  who  addressed  us  and  expressed  distinct  opinions, 
all  but  four  or  five  declared  for  reform. 

Of  the  School  Boards  the  majority  in  favour  of  class  inspection 
is  almost  more  decisive,§  and  altogether,  apart  from  the  inspectors, 
the  number  of  those  who  are  not  for  class  inspection  is  insignificant. 
Fortunately,  the  opponents  of  change  were  well  enough  represented 
before  us  to  state  their  case  adequately  and  fully.|| 

We  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  arguments  on  both  sides;  but 
before  we  do  this  we  feel  bound  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  among  the  advocates  of  change,  including  the  great  body 
of  the  teachers,  a good  deal  of  strong  feeling.  Mr.  Bourne,  of 
Kimberley,  says  that  the  present  system  “makes  the  man  unhappy, 
it  makes  the  profession  unattractive,  and  prevents  the  better  class 
of  man  from  adopting  the  teaching  profession.  . . . We  know 

that  you  can  get  a perfectly  healthy  and  hard-working  school 
without  having  to  resort  to  the  system  of  individual  inspection. 
That  is  a point  we  feel  most  strongly  about,  and  hope  you  will  see 
your  wav  to  take  it  up.”§ **  Archdeacon  Brooke  told  us  that  he  did 
not  think  the  present  system  satisfactory ; and  added : “ It  causes 
a breakdown  very  often,  and  it  cramps  the  child  and  the  teacher.”!! 
Mr.  Christopher,  of  East  London,  President  of  the  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation, told  us  that  in  the  opinion  of  most  teachers  the  present 
system  “ (1)  leads  to  very  mechanical  work,  and  is  an  insufficient 
test  of  the  work  done  in  the  school;  (2)  it  has  a narrowing  effect 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  syllabus,  and  often  tends  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  the  best  methods  in  teaching;  (3)  bad  physical  effect  on 
children,  nervousness  in  view  of  the  coming  examination ; (4)  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  some  teachers,  too  much  cramming.  The 
true  aim  of  education  is  lost  sight  of.”  He  himself  held  that 
“inspection  would  allow  teaching  to  become  a profession,  and  there- 
fore would  appeal  to  a different  class. ”j:i  Miss  Cillie,  of  the  Paarl, 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Zuid  Afrikaansche  OnderMujzers’ 
Unie,  agreed  that  there  is  too  much  cramming  in  the  schools,  and 
said  : “ I think  it  is  largely  attributable  to  the  individual  inspections 
we  have.  We  find  that  the  teachers  get  into  a certain  groove  and 
lose  sight  of  everything  except  what  is  required  for  the  particular 

§ Mr.  Whifton,  Professor  Xotcutt,  M ■.  Bourne,  Mr.  Chris';oph''r  .-incl  the  Rev.  .1.  G Sutton  • the  c\cputinn 
being:  Mr.  Anders.  ' ’ iilhh 
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standard  in  which  they  are  teaching  for  inspection.”*  Mrs.  Cowling, 
of  De  Aar,  one  of  the  teachers  deputed  by  the  Teachers’  Association 
to  give  evidence  before  us,  says : “ The  areas  to  be  covered  by  the 
individual  inspectors  are  so  great  at  present  that  they  are  prevented 
from  spending  much  time  in  this  way,  and  their  visits  resolve  them- 
selves into  a hurried  examination  of  children  then  labouring  under 
a severe  nervous  strain.  The  effect  of  this  is  cramping  in  many 
ways.  To  begin  with,  inspectors  are  human;  they  often  have  little 
fads.  Small  wonder  if  the  teachers  make  great  efforts  to  please 
them,  and  stifle  their  own  originality.  The  work  becomes  mechani- 
cal, the  teachers  and  taught  lose  interest,  work  like  machines,  and 
the  school  time  is  diverted  from  its  proper  use.  The  children 
suffer  in  having  to  submit  to  what  is  to  many  a physical  torture, 
'•'hey  are  not  stimulated  to  growth,  but  unmercifully  pruned  that 
they  may  be  presented  on  examination  day  all  after  one  model,  and 
as  near  the  same  pattern  as  possible.”!  Miss  Elton,  of  Uitentiage, 
asked  whether  she  was  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  inspec- 
tion, said : “ No,  not  at  all.  I think  it  is  a thoroughly  vicious 
system.”!  Mr.  Fouche,  of  Robertson,  says:  “I  think  our  present 
system  of  inspection  is  most  detrimental  to  the  proper  education  of 
our  children.  For  one  reason,  because  the  parents  as  a rule  have 
not  reached  the  stage  of  intellectual  development  and  educational 
intelligence  to  judge  what  progress  the  children  have  made,  and 
they  merely  take  the  result  of  the  inspection. . The  passing  or  failing 
of  a standard  means  everything  to  the  parent.  They  go  by  that  and 
judge  by  that.  No  matter  whether  the  teacher  has  given  all  his 
time,  or  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  teaching  of  the  child,  or  whether 
the  'child  has  studied  or  not,  if  he  happens  to  fail  his  standard  the 
teacher  is  blamed.  The  reputation  of  the  teacher  stands  or  falls 
with  the  failing  or  passing  of  the  child.  . . . The  present  system 

makes  them  feel  as  if  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  Their  work  is 
condemned  by  a few  pernicious  test-cards.  They  feel  like  culprits. 

. . . It  is  very  easy  to  drive  a number  of  pupils  through  a stan- 

dard without  educational  work  by  mere  cramming.  This  is  what 
we  all  do,  because  our  reputation  depends  on  the  results  of  the 
inspection.  We  now  only  work  for  the  annual  examination  and  our 
reputation,  which  depends  on  its  results. ”§  Dr.  Jenkins,  Principal 
of  the  Diocesan  College,  said  that  the  system  of  individual  exam- 
ination “ is  widely  discredited,”  and  that  he  should  be  opposed  to  it 
in  his  own  school  “ for  a great  many  reasons. ”||  Mr.  Kleinschmidt, 
of  Uitenhage,  formerly  Chief  Inspector  in  Natal,  said  that  he 
thought  the  present  system  of  inspection  “ a waste  of  time  and  a 
misdirection  of  energy.  I think  it  quite  unnecessary,  as  it  harasses 
both  the  teachers  and  the  pupils.”* § **  Mr.  Fe  Roux,  President  of  the 
Zuid  Afrikaansche  OnderMujzers’  Unie,  said:  “It  encourages  cram- 
ming and  special  attention  being  given  to  certain  subjects.  Indi- 
vidual inspection  in  the  case  of  weak  teachers  is  an  encouragement, 
but  taken  as  a whole  it  hampers  thorough  and  sound  instruction.”!! 
Professor  Notcutt,  a past  President  of  the  Teachers’  Association, 
contended  that  the  system  of  individual  inspection  is  responsible 
for  the  general  neglect  of  South  African  history.  He  said : “ The 
inspectors  are  overworked,  so  that  they  naturally  take  subjects 
which  are  most  easilv  tested,  and  those  which  are  most  easilv  tested 
are  those  in  which  the  pupils  are  either  absolutely  right  or  wrong.”!! 

* Miss  Gillie,  3.4.58.  t Mrs.  Gowlingr.  Anpendicea.  n.  cxxix..  C8,  8 (al.  + Miss  E'^on.  17.7,8:1 
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Miss  Stevenson,  of  Port  Elizal)eth,  said:  “I  think  in  individual 
examination  the  promotion  left  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector  is  bad ; 
the  promotion  from  class  to  class  by  the  inspector  tends  to  lead  to 
the  limiting  of  pupils  to  the  special  subjects  required  for  inspection, 
which  are  not  necessarily  the  only  important  subjects.”^ 

Mr.  Whitton,  Principal  of  the  Normal  College,  and  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Teachers’  Association,  said : “ It  does  seem  pitiful  to 
have  inspectors  examining  little  tots  in  sub-standards  A and  B, 
instead  of  taking  a general  appraisement  of  the  work  of  the  class. ’^t 
It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  country  are  hostile  to 
the  present  system,  and  that  vehement  expressions  such  as  those 
we  have  quoted  come,  not  from  irresponsible  or  uninformed  persons, 
but  from  the  heads  of  the  teaching  profession.  This  has  long  been 
known,  and  in  1906,  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
which  was  specially  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  system  of  in- 
spection, unanimously  said:  “The  ordinary  circuit  inspections  aim 
too  much  at  testing  the  knowledge  of  each  individual  pupil,  and  in 
manv  cases  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  inspector  is  too  short 
to  afford  a really  satisfactory  test  of  the  general  work  of  the  school. 
It  is  neither  fair  to  pupils  nor  to  the  school,  that  the  promotion 
should  be  made  to  depend  entirely  upon  a result  of  the  few  hours’ 
examination  to  which  the  inspectors  can  subject  them.  Your  com- 
mittee note  with  pleasure  that  recently  a new  system  of  inspection 
which  is  a class  and  not  an  individual  inspection,  and  which  leaves 
the  question  of  promotion  in  the  hands  of  the  Principal,  has  been 
instituted  for  the  two  upper  classes  in  High  Schools,  and  your 
Committee  would  strongly  recommend  that  this  system  be  gradually 
extended  to  all  classes  in  High  Schools,  and  as  far  as  possible  also 
the  lower  school. ”j:  In  the  following  year  another  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  unanimously  reported  “ that  the  extension  of 
the  principle  of  class  inspection  is  desirable  and  should  be  adopted 
wherever  possible. ”§ 


(g)  The  Case  For  and  Against  Reform. 


The  case  in  favour  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  system  of  class 
inspection  may  be  stated  as  follows.  First,  individual  inspection 
is  necessarily  hurried.  The  Principal  of  a High  School  told  us 
that  the  Inspector  occupied  three  or  four  days  in  examining  a 
school  with  over  300  pupils.H  The  Principal’  of  a Second  Class 
School  told  ^ us  that  the  Inspector  examined  120  children  in  his 
school,  ranging  from  sub-standard  to  Standard  VII.,  in  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum  in  five  hours.**  On  the  other  hand  Arch- 
deacon Brooke  said  that  he  should  not  like  to  inspect  more  than 
a hundred  children  or  five  classes  a day  in  religious  knowledge 
alone. ft  Individual  inspection  therefore  means  not  only  examina- 
tion, but  hasty  examination.  This  in  turn  means  that  it  must  be 
a test  of  results  and  not  of  thought,  or  power.  It  means  further 
that  it  must  be  confined  almost  absolutely  to  purely,  mechanical 
subjects  such  as  spelling  and  simple  arithmetic.  It  concentrates 
the  effort  of  the  whole  school  on  producing  results  in  these  depart 
ments,  and  so  tends  to  numb  interest  in  other  subjects  such  as 
history,  and  to  distort  mental  growth  out  of  its  natural'  course.  For. 
though  accuracy  is  essential  in  the  end  it  is  not  at  all  stages  of 
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mental  development  a just  criterion  of  health,  power  and  promise, 
and  to  force  it  at  all  stages  means  that  mechanical  accuracy  is 
gained  at  the  expense  of  genuine  understanding,  so  that  in  the 
end  the  mind  is  only  able  to  work  in  fixed  lines,  and  where  con- 
fronted with  new  problems  is  impotent  and  palsied.  Moreover, 
accuracy  is  not  the  only  intellectual  virtue,  and  the  effect  of  indi- 
vidual examination  is  profoundly  injurious  to  the  higher  faculties, 
which  are  left  +o  languish  from  atrophy,  if  they  are  not  positively 
blocked  by  such  preparation  for  the  examiner  as  implants  in  the 
childish  mind  a deep  and  bitter  abhorrence  of  poetry  or  science  or 
whatever  the  subject  of  examination  may  be. 

Secondly,  the  system  has  a depressing  effect  on  the  teacher. 
When  a teacher  of  the  standing  of  Mr.  Bourne,  of  Kimberley,  tells 
us  that  the  Good  Service  Allowance  may  depend  on  the  result  of 
the  inspector’s  examination,'*  it  is  clear  that  this  must  affect  in- 
juriously teachers  as  a whole,  and  that  in  fact  we  have  an  exact 
counterpart  to  the  old  English  system  of  payment  by  results.  The 
teachers  are  thus  chained  to  the  narrow  path  which  leads  to  the 
sort  of  results  capable  of  being  tested  by  the  inspector. 

Thirdly,  the  system  of  individual  examination  interferes  with 
the  reasonable  freedom  of  the  teacher  to  promote.  In  many  schools 
bright  or  old  children  are  kept  in  lower  standards  awaiting  the 
inspector’s  visit  long  after  they  are  ripe  for  advancement,  and  more- 
over it  is  impossible  to  classify  children  according  to  their  capabili- 
ties in  different  subjects  even  if  the  resources  of  the  school  admit 
of  it,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  children  call  for  if. 

Fourthhg  the  individual  examination  is  an  inefficient  test,  and 
not  infrequently  results  in  children  being  promoted  when  they 
should  not  be.t 

Fifthly,  as  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Matthew  Arnold 
shows,!  prevents  inspectors  from  doing  their  proper  work  as 
masters  of  method  and  apostles  of  education  in  their  districts. 

We  do  not  think  it  possible  seriously  to  contest  any  of  these 
propositions.  On  each  of  these  five  points  named  the  evidence  ap- 
pears to  us  conclusive ; and  there  is  an  almost  unanimous  agreement 
among  educationists  throughout  the  world  that  individual  examina- 
tion by  inspectors  is  in  itself  a great  evil,  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences of  which  go  both  deep  and  far. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  parents  often  desire  the 
assurance  of  the  inspector’s  certificate;  that  many  teachers  need 
protection  from  parents  who  desire  prematurelv  to 

have  their  children  promoted  ;§  that  a considerable 
number  of  the  teachers  are  not  efficient  enough  to 

be  trusted  to  decide  on  the  classification  of  the  children;!! 
and  fourthly  that  class  inspection  is  not  an  adequately  searching 
test,  and  that  it  reveals,  as  one  witness  put  it,  onlv  those  faults  of 
which  the  teacher  is  unaware.**  No  such  general  argument  a.gainst 
class  inspection  can  stand,  since  the  two  upper  standards  are  now 
inspected  in  this  way,  and  no  one  suggests  that  the  ins])ection  is 
inefficient.  We  quite  appreciate  the  weight  of  the  arguments  based 
on  the  fact  that  some  parents  endeavour  to  put  i)ressure  oii  the 
teachers  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  children,  but  this 
should  be  firmly  resisted.  A competent  inspector  would  at  once 
detect,  correct  and  for  the  future  prevent  bad  classification,  and  a 
sympathetic  administration  would  easily  enlist  the  support  of  public 
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opinion  in  every  part  of  the  country  in  favour  of  checking  any  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  intrude  upon  a sphere  not  proper 
for  the  exercise  of  their  activity.  Of  what  little  opposition  to  class 
inspection  there  is  on  the  part  of  teachers  some  appears  to  be  due 
to  a certain  shrinking  from  the  prospect  of  surprise  visits  by 
inspectors, which  is  perhaps  natural,  but  is  certainl}^  not  a cogent 
argument  either  way.  W e feel  that  there  is  a tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  admittedly  considerable  importance  of  classification,  and  as  to 
the  supposed  advantages  of  having  a uniform  system  of  classifi- 
cation for  the  whole  country,  this  is  plainly  imaginary,  as  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  classification  is  very  far  indeed 
from  uniform,  and  that  in  small  country  schools  inspectors  habit- 
ually adopt  a standard  lower  than  they  insist  on  in  the  case  of 
large  town  schools. 

There  remains,  however,  a much  more  serious  difficulty  which 
has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  This  is  that  many  teachers  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  present  mechanical  system,  and  have  not 
mental  vigour  enough  to  make  beneficial  use  of  newly  acquired 
freedom,  will,  if  this  system  is  relaxed,  continue  to  use  the 
mechanical  methods  into  which  they  have  been  driven,  so  that 
the  only  change  effected  will  be  that  both  the  children  and  the 
teachers  will  work  without  ever  being  pricked  into  exertion  by  the 
spur  of  the  inspector's  examirration.  Much,  no  doubt,  depends  on 
the  inspectors,  and  on  their  ability  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  But  it 
is  quite  clear  to  us  that  if  the  full  benefit  of  arry  gerreral  change 
is  to  be  extracted  from  it,  caution  and  boldness  rrrust  join  hands  in 
carryiirg  it  out,  and  prolonged  and  vigilarrt  effort  will  be  required 
alike  of  teachers,  of  inspectors,  and  of  admirristrators.  It  must  be 
constairtly  Irorne  in  nrind  that  genrrirre  reform  does  rrot  reduce  the 
amount  of  effort  either  of  the  children  or  of  the  teachers,  but  sub- 
stitutes as  far  as  possible  intelligent  for  mecharrical  effort.  There 
will,  no  doubt,  be  less  mechanical  effort,  brrt  there  must  also  be 
more  intelligent  effort,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that 
reform  should  not  be  brought  into  disrepute  aird  so  thwarted  by 
anything  which  would  enable  its  opponents  to  say  with  justice  that 
it  had  resulted  in  any  loss  of  thoroughness. 

(h)  Extent  to  which  I{efor7n  is  Desirable. 

There  are  two  further  observations  which  we  desire  to  make. 
'Fhe  first  is  as  to  the  point  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the 
principle  of  class  inspection.  As  we  have  already  remarked.  In- 
spector Russell  is  in  favour  of  extending  it  to  all  first,  second  and 
tnird  class  schools  which  are  efficiently  staffed;!  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  in  Natal  agrees  with  the  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education  in  the  Cape  that  individual  examination  is 
necessary  in  farm  school s.j:  On  the  other  hand  Archdeacon  Brooke, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  educationists  in  the  country,  holds  thai 
class  inspection  should  be  the  rule  in  lower  grade  schools  and 
Mission  schools. § Much  depends  on  the  use  of  terms.  If  class 
inspection  meant  that  the  inspector  should  not  be  free  to  ask 
questions  of  the  individual  children  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  dangerous 
to  efficiency  and  almost  absurd.  But  if  it  means  that  the  teacher 
should  classify  the  pupils  and  that  the  inspector  should  then  take 
whatever  steps  he  considers  necessary  to  ensure  that  this  as  well 
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as  other  parts  of  the  teacher’s  work  is  well  done,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  laying  down  any  hard  and  fast 
line  of  distinction  between  different  classes  of  school.  This  would 
indeed  be  an  unfortunate  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
spector. If  the  matter  is  left  in  the  hands  of  competent  inspectors, 
it  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  that  the  procedure  will  vary  according 
to  the  efficiency  of  schools  and  classes.  In  efficient  classes  there 
will  be  comparatively  little  need  for  the  inspector’s  activity;  as  a 
rule,  he  will  find  that  his  work  consists  almost  entirely  in  criticising 
methods;  where  work  is. slack  and  classification  lax  his  experienced 
eye  will  very  quickly  detect  shortcoming  and  drastic  intervention 
will  be  required.  But  in  all  cases  the  children  and  the  parents 
will  look  in  the  first  instance  to  the  teacher  to  decide  in  what  classes 
the  children  are  to  be  placed,  and  will  learn  not  to  look  past  the 
teacher  to  the  inspector  as  a general  rule,  but  to  regard  the  inspector 
as  a court  of  appeal  not  lightly  to  be  invoked.  Thus  in  every 
school  attention  will  be  concentrated  on  the  ordinary  work,  and 
will  not  be  focussed  on  the  inspector’s  examination.  No  doubt,  if 
the  matter  is  left  to  the  inspectors,  who  are  very  unlikely  to  show 
any  undue  precipitation  in  introducing  the  necessary  changes,  the 
difficulties  which  naturally  arise  in  the  inauguration  of  an  im- 
proved system  will  be  amply  provided  for. 

The  second  remark  which  we  desire  to  make  is  that  individual 
inspection  is  plainly  less  mischievous  where  education  is  very  ele- 
mentary than  where  it  is  advanced.  Where  little  is  taught  but  spell- 
ing and  simple  arithmetic  it  is  possible  that  indivdual  inspection 
may  do  no  serious  harm.  Considering  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  schools  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  need  for  reform  is  now  far 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  past.  If  the  improvements  which 
we  propose  in  the  curriculum  and  method  of  the  schools  are  carried 
out,  the  need  for  reform  in  the  system  of  inspection  will  be 
greater  still  and  will  become  irresistible.  But  it  will  always  be 
greater  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  standards,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  this  fact  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  inspectors,  and 
that  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  they  will  govern  their  conduct 
accordingly. 

(i)  Inspection  hy  Instructors. 

A good  many  complaints  were  made  to  us  against  the  system 
of  individual  inspection  by  instructors  in  special  subjects.  There 
are  now  seven  instructors — two  for  singing,  two  for  woodwork,  two 
for  drawing,  and  one  for  nature  study,  and  six  instructresses— three 
for  needlework,  two  for  kindergarten  and  one  for  domestic  economy. 
These  have  been  appointed  to  stimulate  and  improve  the  teaching 
of  their  subjects.  Mr.  Fouche,  of  Robertson,  told  us  that  some 
schools  are  now  visited  by  nine  inspectors  or  instructors,  some  of 
whom  come  three  times  a year ; that  this  is  an  undue  check  on  the 
work  of  the  school,  that  instructors  and  instructresses  “ eventually 
become  inspectors  and  examine  as  well,”  and  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  confine  them  to  their  proper  work.  He  said  that 
there  had  been  a change  for  the  worse  in  this  respect.  “ They  beaan 
differently  to  now.  In  the  case  of  one  instructor,  he  came  to  my 
school  and  showed  the  teachers  how  to  do  the  work.  He  acted  as 
an  instructor.  It  was  very  encouraging  and  helpful.  We  looked 
forward  to  the  visit.  Even  his  work  has  assumed  the  character 
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of  an  examination.”*  Mr.  Van  der  Spuy,  of  Darling,  who  was  one 
of  the  teachers  deputed  by  the  South  African  Teachers’  Association 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission,  pressed  much  the  same 
view  upon  us.  He  said : “ Schools  are  over-inspected.  Many  of 
the  Department  Instructors  are  such  only  in  name,  while  they  are 
Inspectors  in  deed.  This  ought  to  be  remedied,  as  they  disorganise 
the  work  of  the  School.”!  What  we  have  already  said  about  in- 
spection in  general  applies  with  special  force  here.  It  would  be 
very  regrettable  if  officers  appointed  with  a view  to  promoting  the 
study  of  special  subjects  were  drawn  away  from  their  proper 
business  and  joined  in  the  work  of  examining  the  children. 

(j)  The  Inspection  of  High  Schools. 

A special  question  arises  in  the  case  of  High  Schools.  The 
Teachers’  Association  says;  “It  would  be  advisable  to  have  special 
inspectors  in  certain  subjects,  e.g.,  Science,  provided  it  did  not  in- 
volve individual  examination.”!  With  good  teaching  in  the  schools 
it  is  evidently  and  admittedly  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  Ije 
abreast  of  the  teachers  in  all  the  subjects  taught. § No  one  would 
suggest  that  this  is  possible  in  England  or  Germany.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Household  described  the  suggestion  that  secondary  schools  might 
be  inspected  by  the  men  who  inspect  the  elementary  schools  as  un- 
thinkable.||  With  the  system  which  we  propose,  the  schools  will 
go  far  beyond  the  point  to  which  any  single  mind  can  reach  in  all 
the  subjects  taught.  The  Superintendent-General  of  Education 
said  that  as  a rule  there  ought  to  be  three  inspectors  for  High 
Schools.* § **  This  is  the  practice  in  the  Transvaal,  where  it  is  found 
necessary  to  have  a special  kind  of  inspection  for  High  Schools.! t 
No  doubt,  it  is  important  to  guard  against  “ the  tyranny  of 
specialists,”!!  and  also  to  make  provision  for  the  proper  inspection  • 
of  the  organisation  of  secondary  schools  such  as  specialists  are  not 
always  capable  of  carrying  out.  This  means  that  a really  efficient 
inspection  of  a really  efficient  secondary  school  cannot  be  done  by 
means  of  a single  inspector.  But  an  inspection  of  this  kind  is 
not  required  every  year.  It  is  clear  that  on  the  one  hand  a 
considerable  staff  of  very  highly  trained  inspectors  is  needed,  and 
that  on  the  other  hand  such  a staff  can  hardly  be  provided  or  fully 
employed  by  any  one  province.  Here  appears  to  be  a plain  case 
for  immediate  co-operation  between  the  different  provinces.  If 
this  could  be  arranged  a thoroughly  efficient  system  of  the  inspection 
of  High  Schools  throughout  South  Africa  could  be  introduced  at 
once  with  little,  if  any,  additional  cost.  If  not,  we  must  choose 
between  efficiency  and  economy,  and  the  result  will  probably  be  a 
system  which  is  neither  as  economical  nor  as  efficient  as  a system 
springing  out  of  the  co-operation  of  the  four  Provinces  would  be. 

(k)  The  Introduction  of  Reform. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  reform  of  the  present  system  of  in- 
spection is  a vital  necessity.  There  is,  however,  this  difficulty, 
that  the  Cape  system,  owing  to  its  want  of  elasticity,  has  allowed 
but  little  freedom  to  the  individual,  so  that  many  of  those  who  work 
it  are  not  only  without  knowledge  of  more  liberal  systems,  but  have 
lost  the  freshness  and  buoyancy  with  which  they  set  out.  It  is 
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})laiu  that  reform  cannot  be  effected  by  the  mere  issuing  of  new 
regulations  and  instructions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  readiness  of  the  inspectors  and  teachers  to  fall  in,  as 
far  as  they  can,  with  any  sound  policy  which  may  be  decided  on. 
What  is,  in  our  opinion,  needed  is  a certain  amount  of  expert  super- 
vision over  the  inspection  while  the  necessary  changes  are  being 
effected.  Such  supervision  is  in  any  case  desirable.  The  organi- 
sation of  education  has  now  reached  such  dimensions  that  the 
present  system  which  leaves  the  individual  inspectors  without  any 
supervision  except  that  of  the  Cape  Town  Office  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  the  appointment  of  a Chief  Inspector, 
or  perhaps  two  Chief  Inspectors,  one  for  the  East  and  one  for  the 
West,  would  seem  in  any  case  to  be  called  for.  Certainly  such 
appointments  are  essential  to  the  proper  introduction  of  reform. 
Evidently  the  first  qualifications  for  such  an  appointment  would  be 
a thorough  understanding  of  modern  and  liberal  methods  of 
inspection. 

The  question  is  whether  it  is  desirable  to  import  one  or  more 
Chief  Inspectors,  or  to  select  suitable  South  Africans,  and  send  them 
to  study  modern  methods  in  other  countries.  This  is  a question 
the  answer  to  which  must  largely  depend  on  the  qualifications  of 
individual  officers,  and  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  administration. 
We  would  only  observe  that  a South  African  reformer  who  does 
not  begin  his  work  with  sufficient  experience  and  knowledge  of 
South  Africa  to  command  general  confidence  starts  heavily 
handicapped;  and  that  no  Chief  Inspector  would  be  fitted  for  his 
position  unless  he  possessed  a copious  fund  of  tact  and  good  humour 
and  an  adequate  knowledge  of  both  official  languages. 

(1)  Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  the  decision  of  the  standard  in  which 
children  are  to  be  placed  should  be  made  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  teacher,  the  inspector,  however,  being  empowered  to  alter  the 
classification  or  to  do  the  classification  himself,  if  he  thinks  neces- 
sary ; that  the  new  system  should  be  introduced  gradually ; that 
during  the  period  of  transition  special  efforts  should  be  made  by 
administrators,  inspectors,  and  teachers  to  maintain  and  raise  the 
present  standard  of  thoroughness;  that  individual  examination  by 
instructors  in  special  subjects  should  be  discontinued;  that  the  in- 
spection of  High  Schools  should  be  carried  out  by  a staff  of  at  least 
three  highly  qualified  High  School  inspectors,  one  of  whom  should 
rank  as  Chief  Ins]i8ctor  of  High  Schools;  that  the  other  Provinces 
should  be  approached  with  a view  to  securing  their  co-operation  In 
making  efficient  and  adequate  provision  for  the  inspection  of  High 
Schools ; and  that  one  or  two  Chief  Inspectors  should  be  appointed 
to  supervise  the  work  of  the  ordinary  circuit  inspectors  and  to 
familiarise  them  with  modern  methods  of  inspection.  These  re- 
commendations are  supplemented  By  recommendations  in  regard 
to  examinations,  which  are  contained  in  the  following  section. 

45.  Examinations. 

(a)  The  Effect  of  Examinations. 

dhe  purpose  of  examinations  is,  of  course,  to  weigh  the  minds 
of  the  candidates,  and  their  primary  effect  is  to  stimulate  teachers, 
pupils  and  parents  by  the  goad  of  competition.  For  several  pur- 
poses it  is  thought  necessary  to  measure  the  work  done  in  the 
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schools,  and  the  powers  of  the  scholars.  Both  the  parents  and  the 
State  may  need  to  know  the  results  of  the  measurement  in  order 
to  decide  rightly  as  to  the  future  course  of  the  child’s  education  and 
life;  and  all  concerned  in  educational  administration  need  some 
test  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools.  Stimulus  which 
results  in  increased  exertion  is  in  itself  almost  always  an  advantage. 
Examinations  may  certainly  tend  to  keep  pupils  longer  at  school  in 
order  that  they  may  obtain  the  credit  of  having  passed  them,  and 
they  serve  to  force  the  mind  to  have  its  resources  easily  available, 
which  is  no  doubt  an  advantage  in  most  spheres  of  life. 

But  unfortunately  there  is  a tendency  to  regard  examinations 
at  all  stages  as  definite  assessments  of  the  merits  and  powers  of 
the  candidates  and  of  the  schools,  which  is  a mischievous  mistake.  It 
is  a mistake,  because  it  is  not  always  true  that  the  mind  which 
travels  fastest  at  the  outset  goes  furthest  in  the  end,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  there  are  frequent  and  grave  discre])ancies  between 
the  valuation  of  examiners  and  the  valuation  of  life ; and  it  is  a 
mischievous  mistake  because  it  tends  to  drive  development  out  of 
its  natural  course.  Besides  it  is  possible  to  over-stiniulate,  and 
there  is  grave  reason  to  think  that  this  is  often  done  by  examin- 
ations in  the  case  of  girls,  whose  physical  strength  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  boys,  while  in  addition  to  their  school  work  they  are 
often  expected  to  undertake  distracting  and  even  exacting  domestic 
duties.*  Of  all  examinations,  therefore,  the  most  necessary'  is  the 
regular  and  thorough  examination  of  examinations  themselves.  In 
what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  we  are  guided  by  a. full  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  possibilities  of  examinations  both  for  good  and  for 
evil,  and  actuated  by  a desire  to  conserve  the  one  and  avoid  the 
other. 

(b)  The  Pro'per  S'phere  of  Examination. 

The  law  making  education  compulsory  makes  it  necessary  to 
have  some  test  that  the  child  has  reached  a certain  stage  of  educa- 
tion. This  might  indeed  be  obviated  by  insisting  that  children  are 
to  remain  at  school,  whatever  their  attainments,  until  they  arrive 
at  a fixed  age,  but  as  this  cannot  be  done,  some  test  is  obviously 
necessary.  Where  public  assistance  is  given  to  such  children  of 
poor  parents  as  are  well  qualified  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  from  elementary  to  secondary  education,  a further 
test  is  necessary.!  The  University  needs  some  test  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  candidates  for  membership  and  for  its  degrees,  and 
there  must  be  tests  to  discriminate  between  the  fit  and  the  unfit 
among  applicants  for  authority  to  practise  any  of  the  jirofessions, 
such  as  that  of  teaching.  With  these  exceptions,  definite  tests  are 
not  absolutely  required,  though  they  may  be  useful  either  for  pur- 
poses of  educational  administration,  or  to  act  as  a general  stimulus 
to  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  considerations  advanced  in  the  preceding  sub-section  make 
it  clear  to  us  that  set  examinations  are  not  to  be  commended  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  school  course.  It  is  also  clear  that  hasty  exami- 
nations, which  necessarily  test  results  rather  than  thought,  are 
essentially  pernicious ; and  that  there  is  danger  on  the  one  hand  in 
purely  external  examinations,  that  is  examinations  in  which  the 
teachers  take  no  part  (because  some  of  the  considerations  necessary 

* “ Personall  v.  I am  quite  certain,  as  the  result  r.f  nearly  40  years’ experience,  that  the  effect  of  examinations 
in  girls’  schools  has  been  injurious,”  Miss  Burstall,  Presidential  Address  to  Association  of  Head 
Mistresses  (England).  June  10,  1911. 
t As  in  Natal,  Mudie,  12,014. 
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to  forming  a just  estimate  of  the  candidates  are  not  such  as  are 
revealed  in  written  papers,  and  an  examination,  tending  as  it  does 
to  concentrate  attention  on  itself,  therefore  tends  to  cause  neglect  of 
some  most  important  elements  of  sound  education),  and  on  the 
other  in  purely  internal  examinations,  because  in  them  the  teacher 
judges  of  his  own  work,  and  because  if  he  is  in  a groove  he  needs  a 
force  outside  himself  to  extricate  him  from  it. 

(c)  The  Instigators  of  Examinations. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  teachers  are  the  principal 
cause  of  the  mania  for  examinations  which  is  now  endemic  in  this 
Province.  This  is  a mistake.  If  teachers  urge  their  pupils  to  aim  at 
passing  examinations  they  do  so  very  largely  because  of  pressure 
from  parents,  from  the  Department,  and  from  public  opinion 
generally.  The  Teachers’  . Association  puts  the  case  very 
fairly  ; “ The  University  School  Examinations  have  been 

on  the  whole  a stimulus  to  education,  but  the  excessive 
attention  given  to  success  in  them,  alike  by  the  Education 
Department,  the  Press,  and  the  Public,  tends  to  have  a 
cramping  effect.”*  An  expression  to  the  same  effect  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Presidential  Address  of  Mr.  P.  J.  le  Roux  to  the  Zuid  Afri- 
kaansche  Onderwijzers’  Unie,  delivered  in  December,  1910.  Mr.  Le 
Roux  also  remarks  that  parents,  children,  and  almost  all  concerned 
regard  the  passing  of  examinations  and  Standards  as  the  principal 
consideration.! 

As  regards  the  eagerness  of  parents  in  this  matter  we  have  had 
a good  deal  of  evidence  both  from  teachers  and  from  inspectors.  For 
instance.  Miss  Stevenson,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  who  also  divides  the 
blame  between  the  parents,  the  University,  and  the  Department, 
says:  “We  think  it  is  a pity  that  parents  consider  that’  education 
should  finish  with  an  examination.  I think  the  attitude  on 
examinations  is  absurd.  People  try  to  get  their  children  through 
an  examination  at  as  early  a stage  as  possible,  and  that  is  fatal  to 
the  children  and  to  the  examination.  They  say,  if  our  children 
cannot  take  the  University  Examination  let  them  leave  school.”! 
Inspector  Bond  says : “ One  must  not  forget  that  ])arents  are  often 
to  blame  for  over-pressure. ”§ 

Whatever  blame  attaches  to  the  extravagances  of  the  examina- 
tion spirit,  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  hold  either  the  parents,  or 
the  Department,  or  public  opinion  in  general  wholly  guiltless.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  examinations  have  become  the  fashion,  and  it  is 
very  much  more  difficult  to  break  away  from  fashion  than  to  fol- 
low it. 


(d)  University  Examinations. 

The  school  examinations  conducted  by  the  University  have  been 
severely  criticised.  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett  says:  “I  formed  very  strong 
opinions  as  to  the  cramping  and  sterilising  effect  of  the  Cape  Univer- 
sity Examinations  in  Natal,  but  mainly  in  respect  of  the  two  lowest 
grade  examinations,  which  I should  like  to  suppress  entirely.”l|  He 
urges  first  that  severely  external  examinations  are  to  be  deprecated 
unless  accompanied  by  careful  and  systematic  inspection,  and  unless 
conducted  by  persons  trained  for  the  work,  which  is  not  at  all  the 
same  as  persons  with  advanced  degrees;  secondly,  that  centralised 


* Appendices,  p.  cxii , 5.  f “ I)e  Unie.”  Jan.  19,  1911,  p.  194. 
§ Appendices,  p.  Ixvi.,  § 5.  |1  Appendices,  p.  Iv.,  A 20-5. 
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examinations  tend  to  laying  excessive  stress  on  book-work  and 
neglecting  oral  work,  which,  at  any  rate  in  languages,  is  of  first-class 
importance.  He  adds,  however,  that  “ there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  in  stimulating  the  study  of  subjects  otherwise  likely  to  be 
neglected,  the  Cape  University  Examinations  have  done  much  to 
establish  and  keep  alive  in  South  Africa  a reasonably  high  standard 
of  attainments  in  ‘arts’  subjects.” 

The  general  objections  urged  before  us  against  the  University 
examinations  almost  all  appear  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
examination  is  external.  There  were  one  or  two  complaints  as  to 
the  actual  conduct  of  the  examinations.  Sister  Clare,  of  Grahams- 
town,  said:  “Teachers  repeatedly  complain  that  the  University  sets 
unreasonable  papers,  but  we  have  rarely  had  to  complain  in  regard 
to  the  Department.”*  Miss  Fowler,  of  Grahamstown,  said  that  the 
standard  varied  greatly.  She  also  said : “ My  personal  experience 
is  that  these  examinations  tend  to  force  all  the  children  into  one 
mould,  but  in  that  opinion  I think  I am  alone.”  She  criticised  in 
particular  the  Modern  Language  Papers,  which  she  considers  behind 
the  times.  She  says : “ They  are  still  on  the  old  gTammatical  lines 
which  have  been  abandoned  in  England  for  many  years.”t  Miss 
Stevenson,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  urged  the  same  point,  but  added  that 
the  papers  in  all  subjects  are  improving. j;  On  the  whole,  there 
was  very  little  complaint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  University 
examines ; almost  the  only  question  in  this  connection  is  whether  the 
University  should  conduct  school  examinations  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  testimony  in  favour  of  them  carries  great 
weight.  In  the  preceding  sub-section  we  quoted  the  opinion  of  the 
Teachers’  Association.  Mr.  Le  Roux,  President  of  the  Onderwijzers’ 
Unie,  also  said  that  the  Junior  Certificate  examination  is  in  good 
hands,  and  expressed  assent  to  the  proposition  that  teachers  as  a 
whole  have  confidence  in  the  University. § Even  after  the  examina- 
tions of  1910,  which  excited  widespread  dissatisfaction,  the  Teachers’ 
Association,  while  agreeing  by  a large  majority  to  express  regret  at 
the  occurrences  complained  of  declined  by  a larger  majority  to  con- 
sider any  proposal  tending  to  take  the  control  of  examinations  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  University. ||  It  seems  that  the  University  makes 
a real  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  meet  the  wishes  of  teachers  in 
secondary  schools,  and  also  that  it  gives  full  information  as  to  the 
standard  reached  by  each  individual.  The  importance  of  all  this 
appears  in  the  following  statement  by  a leading  teacher : “ The 
University  is  more  open  to  suggestions  from  the  teachers.  We  know 
the  examiners.  We  can  get  the  marks  in  each  subject  given,  so  that 
we  can  always  find  out  our  weak  spots,  whereas  under  the  Depart- 
ment the  criticism  is  general  in  each  subject,  and  we  cannot  find  out 
our  own  particular  weakness.”**  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  University  examines  many  candidates  from  schools  not  within 
the  sphere  of  our  public  system,  some  coming  from  private  schools, 
some  from  outside  the  Province,  and  some  being  private  students. 
It  is  natural  for  these  to  look  with  more  confidence  to  the  University 
than  they  would  to  any  departmental  substitute. ft  There  is  a good 
deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  University  examinations  dis- 
courage cramming.  Indeed,  questions  asked  by  men  of  broad  and 
liberal  minds  are  not  generally  such  as  the  mere  crammer  can  pro- 
vide for  in  advance,!!  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  an  advantage  both 


’ Sister  Clare,  15,.579  t Miss  Fowler,  16,036-41.  J Miss  Stevenson,  17,386.  § Le  Roux,  3 204-5 

II  “Educational  News,'’  July,  1911,  p.  77.  **  Miss  Bleby,  2,845.  ft  ^ Conloii,  10,262  ff! 
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to  teachers  and  to  students  to  be  brought,  by  means  of  examinations, 
into  contact  with  the  minds  of  the  men  who  aie,  as  a rule,  Lnose  who 
speak  with  most  aulhority  on  their  sul)jects,  and  who  should  acquire 
under  a system  of  careful  superintendence  l)Oth  experience  and  skill 
in  examining. 

It  is  urge:!  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  a University  to 
conduct  school  examinations,  but  this  is  by  no  means  clear.  Not 
only  do  other  Universities  conduct  such  examinations,  though  none, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  outside  the  British  Empire;*  but  it  would  be 
d great  misfortune  ii  i mvorsus  professors  ceased  to  take  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  business  of  the  schools  which  provide  them 
with  the  material  for  their  own  teaching  work.  The  question  jf 
the  desirability  of  school  examinations  conducted  by  the  University 
was  carefully  considered  by  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  wdiich  sat  in  1906,  and  by  a majority  declined  to  recimi- 
mend  that  the  University  should  discontinue  to  work  on  this‘sphere.t 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  University  Council  should 
itself  superintend  the  work  of  the  school  examinations.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  establishment  by  the 
University  Council  of  a special  Board  on  which  the  Heads  of  the 
four  Education  Departments,  representative  teachers,  and  others 
would  naturally  have  seats,  and  for  handing  over  to  the  Board  the 
control  of  examinations. 

Having  now  review^ed  the  chief  general  considerations  bearing 
oir  the  question  of  the  school  examinatioirs  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity, w'e  may  proceed  to  review  these  examinations  separately. 

The  Juirior  Certificate  Examination,  which  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  School  Higher  Examination,  is  objectiorrable  to  the  Super- 
iirtendent-Gerreral  of  Educatiorr,|  and  iir  a less  degree  to  the  Director 
of  Educatiorr  in  the  Transvaal. § It  comes  about  two  years  before 
Matriculatiorr,  and  is  not  therefore  at  the  end  of  either  the 
elementary  or  the  secondary  school-course.  It  would  thus  seem  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  it.  But  the  number  of  candidates  con- 
tiirues  to  increase,  and  nearly  all  the  teachers,  and  nearly  all  the 
inspectors  ajrprove  of  it,  the  teachers  declaring  that  it  gives  a direc- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  schools  and  is  a useful  preparation  for 
Matriculation.  The  alternative  to  it  is  a thorough  system  of  inspec- 
tion, and  this  is  not  yet  in  existence.  Und('r  these  circumstances, 
and  until  such  a system  comes  into  existence,  we  cannot  recommend 
the  total  fliscontinuance  of  this  examination.  Still  less  can  we 
recommend  that  the  control  over  it  should  be  transferred  from  the 
University  to  the  De])artment.  Some  changes  in  the  syllabus  of  the 
examination  would,  however,  naturally  follow  from  the  reforms  in 
secondary  education  suggested  in  a [)revious  section, j|  and  one  will 
be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Matriculation  examination. 

It  appears  that  the  University  loses  financially  by  the  School 
Higher  examination.  In  1907  the  loss  was  £365,  without  allowing 
for  clerical  wmrk.  In  1908  it  was  £334.  ITie  entrance  fee  w^as  then 
raised  from  15s.  to  £1.  But  for  that  the  loss  in  1909  would  have 
been  £635,  and  even  vdth  the  higher  fee  there  was  a loss  of  about 
£80  A* 

The  Matriculalion  examination  has  a very  impoiiant  place  in 
our  system  of  education,  because  it  has  become  the  chief  standard 
by  which  the  work  of  the  schools  is  estimated  by  the  ))ublic,  so  that 
the  Matriculation  syllabus  now^  so  far  dominates  the  work  of  the 

* Thomson,  l..")18-9.  f Select  Committee,  liiud,  Report  III.  (I  idc  .Vppendi.x.  p.  ccxxx). 
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schools,  tliat  the  Director  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal  said:  “At 
present  you  will  find  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape  practically  every 
boy  and  every  girl  are  taking  the  same  subjects.  The  reason  is 
there  is  one  Matriculation  examination.”* 

This  was  long  ago  foreseen  by  Sir  Langham  Dale,  whose 
prescience  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  know  how  generally 
the  Matriculation  examination  now  takes  supreme  rank  among  the 
fetishes  of  the  schools.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  commenting  on  the 
report  of  Lord  De  Villiers’  Commission,  he  wrote:  “While  disa))- 
proving  of  the  colleges  being  allowed,  as  at  yiresent,  to  prepare 
students  for  the  Matriculation  examination  of  the  University,  thev 
do  not  clearly  indicate  bow  such  students  are  to  get  suitalile  instruc- 
tion if  the  colleges  weri'  closed  against  them.  Tt  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Public  Schools  were  established  by  the  Education  Act 
of  1865  for  the  general  education  of  their  scholars  some  eight  years 
before  the  University  l)egan  its  oi^erations;  and  that  if  now  the 
whole  course  of  the  schools  is  to  be  directed  not  to  the  general  in- 
struction of  the  majority,  but  to  the  special  pre])aration  of  the  few 
who  wish  to  proceed  to  the  University  course,  the  essentials  of  a 
good  modern  education  are  likely  to  be  disregarded;  and  the  enm- 
pulsors^  studv  of  classics  and  mathematics  at  an  early  age  would 
largely  supersede  subjects  of  a more  general  and  practical  charac- 
ter.”t  f8ir  T.rngham  Dale’s  forecast  has  now  been  realised,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  the  Matriculation  examination  deserves  the  close 
attention  of  educationists. 

The  examination  is  criticised  on  various  grounds.  It  is  alleged, 
first,  that  the  standard  is  unduly  low;  and  that  it  is  possible  to  pass 
it  without  being  able  to  write  any  language  with  reasonable  correct- 
ness; secondly,  that  Latin  is  wrongly  made  a compulsory  subject; 
thirdly,  that  harm  is  done  by  leaving  so  little  sco])e  to  the  option  of 
the  student;  and,  fourthly,  that  the  present  syllal)us  makes  it  im- 
possible for  a candidate  to  offer  both  history  and  Greek,  two  subjects 
which  naturally  go  together.  The  Superintendent-General  of 
Education  was  particularlv  emphatic  in  urging  that  the  standard 
is  too  low.t  He  said:  “I  have  alwavs  been  anxious  for  a higher 
standard  in  the  Matriculation.  T will  not  say  a higher  standard  in 
regard  to  the  fiust-class  candidates  in  the  examination : what  T 
obiect  to  is  the  host  of  incompetents  getting  through  in  the  third 
class  and  being  stamped  as  matriculated.”  On  the  other  ba^d,  the 
Registrar  of  the  LTniversitv,  asked  vrhether  the  examination  here  is 
as  formidable  as  elsevdtere,  replied  : “ T think  I can  safelv  sav  that  it 
is  as  high  as  the  Matriculation  in  most  other  places. ”5  It  also 
appears  that  the  standard  has  been  raised.  One  verv  experienced 
teacher  said:  “It  has  been  rising  prettv  fast  during  th^'  last  two  or 
three  years. !I  On  the  whole,  though  it  would  certainlv  be  well  if 
the  general  standard  could  be  raised,  we  are  not  satisfied  +hat  the 
case  against  the  Matriculation  examination  on  the  score  that  the 
general  standard  is  excentionallv  low  can  now  be  substantiated. 
As  regards  Latin,  whinh  must  be  comnulsorv  if  the  Universitv  is  to 
be  recognised  bv  the  older  European  Universities,**  if  appears  that 
adequate  scope  is  left  to  candidates  in  the  Senior  Gerfificate  examina- 
tion, in  which  I>atin  is  not  compulsorv,  and  the  question  is  whether 
this  examination,  which  is  narallel  to  the  Matriculation  and  aims 
at  the  same  standard,  should  be  regarded  as  a separate  examination 
or  be  counted  as  Matriculation.  This  is  a question  which  will  be 

* YiiJe.  Adam, -on.  10.812.  f uepovt  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  1880,  p.  xxx. 
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best  discussed  in  connection  with  that  examination.  Thirdly,  it 
seems  that  until  1910  the  University  insisted  on  only  four  subjects 
for  Matriculation,  leaving  the  candidate  free  to  decide  whether  he 
should  or  should  not  take  one  or  two  more,  whereas  now  six  sub- 
jects must  be  taken  by  all,  and  while  the  minimum  numl)er  of  sub- 
jects has  l)een  increased  from  four  to  six,  the  minimum  number 
of  marks  in  each  has  been  reduced  from  40  to  25  per  cent.,  33^  per 
cent,  being  required  on  the  aggregate.* 

Except  as  regards  ability  to  write  correctly,  there  seems  to  be 
no  objection  to  the  principle  of  the  present  plan.  Six  subjects 
are  not,  in  our  opinion,  too  many,  though  the  choice  is  perhaps  too 
closely  restricted,  and  we  approve  of  the  principle  of  encouraging 
excellence  in  some  special  line  by  requiring  a substantially  higher 
percentage  for  the  aggregate  than  for  individual  subjects.  But  every 
arrangement  which  makes  it  impossible  for  candidates  to  take  both 
Greek  and  History  is  wrong,  and  if  this  influences  the  practice  of 
the  schools  it  is  a serious  evil.  We  conclude  that  this  point  must 
be  put  right,  and  also  that  the  efforts  which  have  been  and  are  being 
made  to  ensure  that  no  matriculated  students  shall  be  unable  to 
express  themselves  as  educated  persons  either  in  English  or  Dutch 
shall  be  continued,  and  if  possible  increased.  If,  however,  the  re- 
commendations which  we  have  made  about  Secondary  Education 
are  carried  out,  further  reform  in  the  Matriculation  examination 
will  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
University  should  not  lead  the  way. 

In  our  opinion  the  weak  point  about  Matriculation  is  not  the 
supposed  lowness  of  the  minimum  standard,  but  the  far  too  general 
disposition  to  be  contented  with  the  minimum.  The  University  is 
certainly  not  to  blame  for  this.  It  has  fixed  eighteen  as  the  maxi- 
mum age  for  scholarships,!  and  thus  endeavoured  to  discourage 
early  matriculation.  Formerly  it  made  sixteen  the  minimum  age 
for  entrance,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  restoring  this.  We 
cannot  too  often  insist  that  there  is  a normal  course  along  which 
the  mind  develops,  though  there  is  no  normal  degree  of  its  strength, 
so  that  although  one  student  may  be  vastly  superior  to  another  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  this  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  is  fit  for 
a university.  Able  students,  however  early  they  can  pass  the 
MatriculafTon  examination,  should,  if  possible,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, be  kept  at  school  and  encouraged  and  guided  to  vmrk  for 
themselves  along  the  lines  which  they  are  best  suited  to  follow  until 
thev  have  reached  the  age  of  at  least  sixteen,  and,  if  possible, 
eighteen.  The  University  can  best  point  the  way  to  this  reform, 
which  will  go  far  to  raise  the  whole  standard  of  Universitv  work 
in  the  country,  by  separating  its  Matriculation  examination  from 
its  examination  for  Scholarships,  and  providing  that  the  two  need 
not  necessarilv  be  taken  in  the  same  year. 

The  Senior  Certificate  Examination  was  established  in  1910, 
no  less  than  thirteen  vears  after  the  Universitv  Council  was  first 
invited  to  institute  it.§  The  syllabus  was  prepared  by  a Committee 
of  which  all  the  official  heads  of  the  Education  Denartments  were 
members.!  The  Universitv  had  been  encouraged  to  institute  this 
examination  both  bv  the  Ministerial  and  bv  the  nermanenf 
head  of  the  Education  Department.jj  The  svllabus  appears  to 
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have  given  general  satisfaction.  The  examination  is  in  fact  iden- 
tical with  the  Matriculation  examination,  l)ut  ])rovides  for  a wider 
option  in  regard  to' the  subjects.  It  had  not  come  into  o]^eration 
when  we  were  taking  evidence.  In  an  interview  on  April  4,  1906, 
the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  said  that  “ he  had  a scheme 
drawn  up  for  a School  Leaving  Certificate.  _ But,  if  the  University 
Council  would,  upon  consideration  of  the  existing  syllabuses  of  the 
High  School  courses,  modify  its  proposals  so  as  to  make  the  Leaving 
Certificate  course  the  same  as  the  existing  alternative  High  School 
course,  he  would  favourably  consider  the  proposal  to  accept  the 
School  Leaving  Certificate  of  the  University  as  equal  to  the  Certi- 
cate  of  the  Department,  and  as  a substitute  for  the  Matriculation 
Certificate  of  the  University  as  a passport  to  entrance  upon  the 
Second  Class  Teachers’  Course.”  The  point  upon  which  the  Super- 
intendent-General of  Education  especially  insisted  was  the  ])ro- 
vision  of  an  alternative  to  Mathematics  as  well  as  Latin.  This  is 
provided  for  in  the  new  scheme,  but  the  Senior  Certificate  examina- 
tion has  not  yet  been  acknowledged  as  an  alternative  to  the  Matricu- 
lation for  the  purposes  of  the  Teachers’  Course,  although  the  need 
for  such  an  alternative  is  felt  to  be  pressing.  The  ex]danation  is 
that  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  is,  not  unnaturally, 
anxious  to  see  the  new  scheme  in  working  before  he  recognises 
it  officially.* 

(e)  'Departmental  Examinations. 

At  the  end  of  this  report!  will  be  found  a list  of  the  various 
examinations  conducted  by  the  Department  from  1890  to  1910,  show- 
ing the  number  of  candidates  and  of  successful  candidates.  These 
examinations  fall  under  four  heads — Teachers’  examinations,  which 
we'  shall  discuss  in  connection  with  the  training  of  teachers ; Techno- 
logical examinations,  which  we  shall  discuss  in  connection  with 
technical  education;  Art  exammations,  which  we  shall  discuss  in 
connection  with  continuation  schools,  and  ordinary  School  examina- 
tions. These  last  are  examinations  in  special  subjects,  and  are 
of  three  kinds — examinations  in  hand  and  eye  work,  examinations 
in  subjects  for  which  there  is  otherwise  no  examination,  and 
examinations  in  subjects  covered  by  the  University  examinations. 
Most  of  the  hand  and  eye  work  examinations,  it  will  be  observed, 
have  been  discontinued,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  continue  the 
others  indefinitely .j: 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  these 
examinations.  We  have  already  quoted  the  opinions  of  Sister  Clare, 
who  considers  the  Departmental  examinations  superior  to  those 
of  the  University,^  and  of  Miss  Bleby,  who  says  that  the  University 
is  more  open  to  suggestions  from  the  teachers,  and  that  it  supplies  the 
schools  with  more  detailed  and  more  helpful  information  as  to  the 
work  done,  “ so  that  we  can  alwavs  find  out  our  weak  spots,  whereas 
under  the  Denartment  the  criticism  is  general  in- each  subject,  and 
we  cannot  find  out  our  own  particular  weaknesses. ”11  Asked 
whether  the  Departmental  examinations  command  the  confidence 
of  the  teachers  to  the  same  extent  as  the  University,  Professor  Not- 
cutt,  a past  President  of  the  Teachers’  A^ssociation,  who  ha^^  on 
several  occasions  acted  as  examiner  for  the  Department,  replied : 
“Oh,  no,  verv  much  less.  There  is  not  the  same  publicity  mven 
to  the  way  in  which  they  are  conducted.  The  names  of  the 
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examiners  are  not  known,  and  the  whole  of  the  system  is  less  efficient 
than  that  of  the  University.”*  Mr.  Christopher,  President  of  the 
Teachers’  Association,  said  of  these  examinations:  “On  the  whole, 
they  have  a bad  effect,”  and  declared  that  only  the  best  students  arc 
sent  in  for  them,  and  that  there  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  thi' 
teachers  to  devote  too  much  attention  to  these  students,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  to  devote  too  much  attention  to  the  results 
of  the  examinations.!  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  with  few 
exceptions  all  sections  of  the  teachers  appear  to  hold  these  views. 
Nor  are  they  alone.  A powerful  special  committee  of  the  Stellen- 
bosch School  Board  reported  that  after  investigating  the  present 
system  of  education  it  “ became  convinced  that  the  large  number  of 
departmental  examinations  encourages  cramming,  and  is  working 
detrimentally  in  the  interests  of  true  education.”:}; 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  as  long  as  external  examinations  in 
general  subjects  continue,  for  frankly  recognising  the  University 
as  the  body  which  makes  a business  of  conducting  them.  This 
would  liberate  the  Department  and  turn  its  energies  into  the  far 
more  profitable  and  proper  channel  of  establishing  an  improved  and 
satisfactory  system  of  inspection.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
continuing  tlie  departmental  examinations  in  mathematics,  science 
or  languages,  unless  it  is  thought  desirable  that  intending  teachers 
sliouhi  liave  an  opportunity  of  proving  their  knowledge  of  isolated 
subjects. § That  case  would  be  met  if  the  University  were  prepared 

to  allow  intending  teachers  to  offer  themselves  for  examination  in 
the  various  subjects  with  candidates  for  matriculation  and  to  give 
them  information  as  to  their  marks.  The  University  Council  has 
. already  decided  to  give  special  certificates  in  Dutch  alone, ||  and 
special  certificates  in  Latin  are  given  by  the  University  to  candidates 
who  are  intending  to  qualify  for  pharmac}^  and  who  enter  for  the 
Latin  paper  alone  at  die  School  Higher  Examination. **=  This 
principle  might  well  be  extended  at  any  rate  for  intending  teachers. 

One  important  question  remains.  We  have  proposed  a reform 
in  the  system  of  inspection  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  s^^stem  of 
annual  examinations  by  the  inspectors.  But  the  present  law  of 
compulsory  education  does  not  apply  to  children  who  are  in  regular 
employment  and  have  passed  Standard  IV. ft  It  is  clear  that 
something  must  be  devised  to  correspond  to  the  passing  of  Standard 
IV.  But  a general  examination  throughout  the  Province  for 
Standard  IV.  would  seem  to  be  a piece  of  barbarism.!}:  What  is 
. required  is  a system  by  which  every  circuit  inspector  may  take  such 
steps  as  he  thinks  fit  to  meet  the  case.  It  should  be  a universal  rule 
that  the  school  record  should  be  at  any  rate  one  of  the  main 
determining  factors,  if  not  the  only  one,  in  deciding  on  the  fitness 
of  the  child  to  be  considered  as  having  passed  the  standard  of 
compulsion.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a system 
by  which  at  least  once  in  everv  year  all  pupils  desiring  to  count. as 
having  passed  Standard  IV.  should  have  an  onportunity  of  having 
their  cases  weighed  by  the  inspector.  A similar  system  should  be 
established  in  connection  with  bursaries  carrying  the  children  of 
^ ]mor  parents  to  secondary  schools  or  classes. 

(f)  Uecoinmendations . 

We  recommend  in  regard  to  the  Junior  Certificate  examination 
that  it  should  be  conducted  by  a Board,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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University  Council,  including  representatives  of  the  four  Education 
Departments  and  the  University  Council,  and  also  representative 
teachers;  in  regard  to  the  Matriculation  examination,  that  the 
maximum  age  for  scholarships  should  be,  as  at  present,  eighteen, 
and  that  the  minimum  age  for  passing  should  be  sixteen  ; that  the 
regulations  shoidd  he  revised,  so  that  candidates  taking  Greek 
should  not  thereby  be  debarred  from  taking  history;  that 
no  candidate  should  pass  who  has  not  satisfied  the  examiners  of  his 
ability  to  write  with  reasonable  correctness  one  or  other  of  the 
official  languages  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  Matriculation  examina- 
tion and  the  examination  for  scholarships  should  be  separated ; in 
regard  to  the  Senior  Certificate  examination,  that  it  should  he 
recognised  by  the  Education  Department  as  ecpiivalent  to  the  Matri- 
culation for  the  purposes  of  the  teachers’  examinations  and  by  the 
Government  for  the  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  examination ; in 
regard  to  the  departmental  examinations,  that  all  such  examinations 
in  subjects  covered  by  the  University  examinations  should  cease, 
the  University  allowing  intending  teachers  to  enter  for  particular 
subjects  in  its  examinations  and  supplying  information  as  to  the 
results;  and  that  the  names  of  the  examiners  in  all  departmental 
examinations  should  be  published,  and  full  information  about  the 
individual  candidates  given  on  application ; and  that  provision 
should  be  made  by  the  circuit  ins])ectors,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  teachers,  for  the  issue  of  leaving  certificates  in  connection  with 
the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  and  Bursaries. 

IV.  THE  SUPPLY  OF  EDUCATTONAT.  FACTLTTIES. 

46.  The  Relation  of  the  State  to  National  Editcation. 

(a)  History. 

In  South  Africa  the  State  has  from  the  first  taken  the  initiative 
in  the  supply  of  schools  for  the  European  popidation.  At  the  same 
time  it  co-operated  frankly  with  the  Church  when  there  was  but  one 
Church  in  South  Africa,  and  the  Church  authorities  appear  to  have 
been  quite  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  It  was  not  until  the 
nineteenth  century  that  separate  Church  schools  began  to  establish 
themselves.  They  were  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Churches  could  in  certain  places  bring  into  existence  much-needed 
schools  which  for  various  reasons  the  Government  did  not  create, 
and  in  part  also  to  the  advent  into  South  Africa  of  Churches  holding 
creeds  incompatible  with  the  cheerful  acceptance  of  anything  like  a 
purely  State  system  of  education,  but  mainly  to  the  traditions 
brought  from  England,  where  the  nineteenth  century  was  old  before 
the  State  began  to  take  any  serious  part  in  the  work  of  providing 
schools.  This  simple  fact,  that  in  South  Africa  the  State  has  always 
taken  the  lead  in  the  supply  of  educational  facilities,  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  position  to-day,  and  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  all  who  are  too  quick  to  fly  for  examples  to  other 
countries  with  very  different  histories  and  circumstances. 

When  the  State  was  poor  the  Churches  naturally  extended  their 
educational  work,  and  in  the  early  ’eighties  ])rivate  schools  of  all 
kinds  formed  a very  important  part  of  the  whole  structure  of  national 
education.  In  1883,  Mr.  Ross,  who  had  newly  come  from  Scotland 
as  Inspector-General,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  strength  of 
the  private  schools.  He  said : “ Generally  the  poorer  white  popu- 
lation in  towns  send  their  children  to  inferior  mission  schools,  where 
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most  likely  they  can  learn  little  to  benefit  them,  or  to  private 
adventure  schools,  or  they  neglect  them  altogether.  That  a number 
of  adventure  schools  should  flourish,  therefore,  in  towns  and  on 
I heir  outskirts,  is  jirecisely  what  might  he  expected.  But  it  is  both 
remarkable  and  highly  significant  that  even  in  towns  where  a first- 
class  school  exists  with  high  or  with  moderate  fees,  the  bulk  of  the 
education  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  high  or  moderate  fees,  is 
received  outside  the  public  school  system.  There  probably  is  no 
other  country  where  private  schools,  unaided  by  the  State  and 
altogether  unendowed,  have  risen  so  rapidly,  or  upon  the  whole 
succeeded  so  well  against  the  natural  competition  of  the 
Government  schools,  which  are  liberally  supported  out  of 
the  public  funds.”  In  Cape  Town,  for  example,  the  first-class 
school  had  seventy-nine  ])upils;  a ]uivate  school  had  over 
a hundred.  None  of  the  education  of  girls  of  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  was  given  in  State-aided  schools.  Com- 
mercial education  was  given,  but  not  in  the  State  system,  “ and 
in  the  suburbs  schools  like  the  Preparatory  attached  to  the  Dio- 
cesan, or  Mr.  Brooke’s  at  Claremont,  if  they  have  not  the  monopoly 
of  the  education  of  the  wealthier  classes,  at  all  events  command  pub- 
lic confidence  to  a far  greater  extent  than  any  aided  rival.”  Mr.  Ross 
added : “ In  the  capital  and  its  vicinity  we  have  only  in  miniature 
what  meets  us  all  over  the  Colony,”  and  proceeded  to  mention 
various  cases.  We  quole  one  : “ In  Graaff-Peinet  Mr.  Collins’  school 
has  its  hundred  juipils;  Miss  Hall’s  Ladies’  Seminary  has  long 
beneficially  affected  the  rising  race,  and  Miss  Auret  has  a very  fair 
numlier,  whilst  the  College,  with  its  good  buildings  and  endowment, 
was  found  by  Professor  Bristow  last  August  to  have  five  small 
])upils,  two  of  whom  only  were  paying.”  Mr.  Ross  concluded  that 
the  ])ublic  system  “ has  still  a wide  expanse  before  it  if  it  is  to  gain 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  white  population  generally,  or 
spread  its  organisation  round  all  classes.”  Mr.  Ross  estimated  that 
there  were  about  a hundred  good  and  well-established  private 
schools  catering  for  the  needs  of  the  superior  classes,  which  “ keeii 
aloof  from  the  public  system,  either  because  the  regulations  of  the 
system  itself  would  seem  to  exclude  them,  or  because  their  ])atrons 
])refer  greater  freedom  of  choice  in  the  curriculum,  or  more  amenitv 
of  manners  and  morals  than  they  imagine  can  be  had  in  ]:)ublic 
schools,  or  because  their  course  of  study  is  manifestlv  more  modern 
and  more  in  harmonv  with  the  wants  of  the  age,  or  because  religious 
scruples  and  convictions  urge  exclusion.”  If  the  Government 
system  were  extended  some  of  these  schools  would,  he  thought,  van- 
ish, but  a large  number  would  go  on  to  increased  prosperity,  which 
“ can  be  secured  only  through  their  superiority  or  their  hold  over 
the  classes  that  prefer  social  selection,  who  are  perfectly  able 
to  ]:)rovide  for  their  own  education,  and  who  would  rather  work 
out  their  own  ideas  independently  of  State  connection,  inspection, 
or  control.”  Besides  these,  there  were  numbers  of  small  schools 
wliicli  an  efficient  public  system  would  drive  out  of  existence.* 

Since  then  the  State  has  spent  large  sums  on  education,  and  the 
nul)lic  system  has  been  immensely  strengthened.  The  effect  has 
been  very  much  as  Mr.  Ross  has  anticipated.  Of  the  superior 
se])arate  schools  a fair  percentage  survive,  and  continue  to  commaml 
the  confidence  of  certain  classes,  especially  of  the  English-speaking 
neo]fie,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  boys’  schools;  of  the 
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other  private  schools  the  great  bulk  have  disappeared.  All  classes 
of  separate  schools  have  felt  increasingly  the  growing  pressure  of 
ihe  competition  of  the  State-aided  schools,  and  in  consequence  there 
has  been  a good  deal  of  sympathy  for  them,  and  various  efforts  to 
assist  them  have  been  made.  The  only  practical  result  of  these, 
however,  has  been  the  payment  of  grants  to  certain  Church  A3 
Schools,  and  this  is  due  to  considerations  of  a very  different  kind. 
It  has  to  be  remembered  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  education  of 
the  coloured  people  is  given  in  mission  schools,*  which  are  managed 
by  the  various  Churches,  and  have  for  seventy  years  received 
financial  support  from  the  State.  In  the  original  schedule  to  the 
Act  of  1865  the  place  of  mission  schools  in  the  general  system  is 
indirectly  defined  in  the  first  of  the  clauses  dealing  with  them,  which 
says : “ Aid  is  granted  to  mission  schools  in  eligible  districts  or 
localities,  previously  approved  by  the  Government,  as  well  within 
as  out  of  towns  and  villages,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
those  portions  of  the  population  who  are  wholly  unable  themselves 
to  form  schools.”  Nothing  is  said  here  to  suggest  that  mission 
schools  are  only  designed  for  coloured  children,  and,  as  we  have 
already  shown,!  the  number  of  European  children  attending  mission 
schools  was  very  large,!  until  it  was  felt  that  separation  was  desir- 
able. Then  a regulation^  was  passed,  the  effect  of  v/hich  was  that 
grants  which  had  been  paid  to  mission  schools  in  which  white  and 
coloured  children  were  educated  together  continued  to  be  paid  to 
the  same  or  corresponding  schools  in  which  white  children  wer(‘ 
educated  alone.  These  schools  were  called  White  Mission  Schools 
or  Church  A3  Schools. ||  The  regulation  does  not  limit  the  grants 
to  existing  schools,  but  it  appears  that  grants  have  not  been  given 
to  new  schools.  Asked  whether  the  Itoman  Catlmlic  Church  would 
receive  additional  assistance  if  they  erected  further  schools  of  this 
character,  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  replied:  “No, 
they  cannot  get  it  for  new  schools.”**  The  regulation  provides  that 
the  managing  committee  of  any  such  school  is  to  “consist  of  the 
missionary  superintendent,  clergyman  or  minister  as  chairman,  and 
two  lay-members  approved  of  hj  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education.”  Father  Fitzhenry,  of  Cradock,  said : “ There  must  l)e 
one  member  of  the  School  Board  on  the  Committee  of  Management 
and  two  of  the  Church, ’’tf  but  there  seems  to  be  no  regular  rule  on 
the  subject.l!  It  will  be  seen  that  this  system  of  white  mission 
schools  is  limited  in  its  scope,  and  ranks  as  an  acknowledged  irre- 
gularity, admitted  solely  with  a view  to  dealing  with  a situation 
regarded  as  anomalous  and  undesirable. 

A more  general  assistance  to  separate  schools  was  suggested  in 
1898  by  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assemblv,  which,  while 
maintaining  that  boarding-houses  in  connection  with  schools  are 
fairly  liable  to  rates,  said:  “Your  committee  fully  admit  the  claims 
of  educational  institutions  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  supported  bv  the 
State  or  by  voluntary  charity,  ito  exemption  from  Divisional  and 

* In  the  third  quarter  of  1911  out  of  a total  of  113,101  non-European  children  in  Sta‘e-aided  schools  only 
1.063  were  in  schools  under  School  Boards, 
t Section  9. 

J In  1883  out  of  a total  of  20,408  European  children  in  S'ate  aided  schools  8,38.5  were  in  mission  and  423  in 
aborigines’  schools  (Educational  Statistics.  1883.  § 30). 

§ Proclamation  388-1893.  Additional  Begulations.  13.  ||  Muir.  487.  **  Muir.  480.  +t  Fitzhenry,  15,789. 

The  Pamphlet  on  Grants  says  : “ In  eseh  case  one  at  lea-t  of  the  lav  mnnngrers  should  be  a member  of  the 
hoard  of  manasrers  of  the  public  school  in  that  town  or  locality  ” (§  30).  We  are  informed  by  the  De- 
partment “ that  no  formal  regulation  on  the  subiect  has  been  framed,  but  that  the  rule  observed  has 
been  that  the  Clerical  Manager  of  the  Mission  School  reconstituted  into  a Church  A.  III.  School  susrgests 
the  names  of  two  Managers  to  act  with  himself,  one  of  these  be’ner  understood  to  be  connected  with  or 
interested  in  undenominational  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  Vacancies  are  filled  up  in  a similar 
manner  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent.’ 
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Municipal  rates — an  exemption  not  expressly  conferred  in  terms  of 
the  Divisional  Councils  Act  No.  40  of  1889,  or  of  the  Municipal  Act 
No.  45  of  1882.”*  The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  pa)^  half  the  rates  on  boarding-houses  not  conducted 
for  profit  and  connected  with  public  schools. t Otherwise  it  was 
not  proposed  to  make  any  distinction  between  State-aided  schools 
and  others,  but  the  School  Board  Act  of  1905  and  later  Acts  have 
imposed  on  the  Government  a very  considerable  share  of  the  cost  in 
connection  with  rates  on  State-aided  schools,  and  have  established 
special  rates  for  schools,  while  no  relief  has  been  given  to  separate 
schools,  so  that  their  position,  which  it  was  proposed  to  improve  in 
1898,  has  been  made  worse  in  two  ways — al)solutely,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  school  rate  which  they  are  liable  to  pay,  and  compara- 
tively by  the  change  throwing  upon  the  Government  part  of  the 
charges  in  respect  of  rates  previously  paid  by  the  State-aided  schools 
and  thus  strengthening  the  State-aided  as  opposed  to  the  other 
schools. 

In  1905  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  proposed  to 
give  grants  to  certain  private  schools.  He  said  : “ I proposed  in  1905, 
when  talking  over  the  Education  Bill  of  that  year,  to  insert  a clause 
specifying  certain  institutions  by  name  and  giving  them  grants  on 
condition  of  being  o])en  to  inspection,  etc.,  lout  to  guard  carefully 
that  no  other  institution  of  a similar  nature  would  in  future  be 
considered.”:];  Nothing,  however,  came  of  this,  and  when  asked 
whether  he  would  revive  his  proposal  now,  the  Superintendent- 
General  said : “ I think  the  time  has  gone  ])y  for  doing  so,”§  and 
added:  “I  have  no  proposal  now  that  comes  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics. ”||  In  1907  the  Legislative  Council  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  giving  grants  from  the  Treasury  to  denom- 
inational schools,**  but  this  also  led  to  no  practical  result. 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  nothing  at  all  has  been  done  for 
schools  not  at  present  aided  by  the  State,  and  that  their  position  has 
been  made  more  difficult — first  by  the  increasing  competition  of  the 
Stfite-aided  schools;  secondly,  by  the  abandonment  of  the  £ for  £ 
system  and  the  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  an  unlimited 
liabijity  for  the  State-aided  schools;  and  thirdly,  by  the  imymsition 
of  a school  rate  for  which  other  schools  are  liable. 


(b)  Treatment  of  the  Problem,  FAsewhere. 


In  Natal  there  is  something  like  a definite  partition  of  the 
ground  of  education,  and  the  Stale  deliberately  resigns  a large 
si)here  of  influence  within  the  domain  of  the  white  people’s  educa- 
lion  to  other  educational  agencies,  which  it  assists  financially.  In 
tlie  public  schools  fees  are  low,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Educaiion 
said : “ Many  of  the  better  class  people  send  their  children  to  private 
schools,  some  of  which  get  aid  from  the  Government, ”tt  and  added: 
“ If  we  adopted  the  plan  which  you  have  in  the  Cape,  we  would  verv 
cpiickly  empty  some  of  the  private  schools,  and  it  would  he  a great 
pity  to  do  that  if  the  schools  are  satisfactory. He  informed  us  that 
two-thirds  of  the  European  school  population  of  Natal  are  in  Govern- 
ment schools  and  one-third  in  Government-aided  schools.§§  It  musr 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  State  schools  of  Natal  are  purely  Govern- 
ment institutions,  and  do  not  originally  spring  from  local  effort  as 
do  the  aided  schools  of  the  Cape'.  In' the  aided  schools  of  Natal 


* Tleport,  § n.  I Report,  § f>.  t 4.')7.  § Muir,  oCI! 

tt  Mudie,  12. Mudie,  12.1.^«.  Miidie;  12.171. 


I|  Muir,  ,''.(59.  **  ,Tuly  10,  1907. 


capitation  grants  are  [)ai(l  by  the  State  amounting,  in  tlie  case  of 
schools  not  conducted  for  profit,  to  £o  a head.* 

In  the  Free  State,  prior  to  the  war,  no  grants  were  paid  to  denom- 
inational schools,  but  the  Bible  w-as  taught  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  law  allowed  for  the  giving  of  dogmatic  instruction  in  Avard 
schools,  where  the  School  Boards  desired  it,  for  half  an  hour  a day 
during  the  ordinary  school  hours.  In  the  Transvaal  small  grants 
were  made  to  denominational  bodies  for  education,  but  there  was  no 
general  system  of  grants  for  denominational  schools.!  After  the 
Avar  a good  deal  of  unrest  folloAved,  and  separate  schools  Avere 
established  in  both  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal, 
called  “ Scliolen  voor  Christelijk  Nationaal  OnderAvijs.”  These  were 
not  denominational,  and  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Trans\^aal  schools, 
Avhich  Avas  unanimously  approved  by  representatives  of  the  three 
Dutch  Churches  at  a meeting  held  at  Pretoria  on  September  2,  1903, 
provision  AA^as  made  for  teaching  Bible  history  according  to  a care- 
fully drawn  up  syllabus,  but  not  for  dogmatic  instruction. ! The 
Transvaal  Act  of  1907  provided  for  the  giving  of  similar  instruction 
in  the  State  schools,  but  not  for  grants  to  separate  schools. § The 
Free  State  Act  of  1908  alloAvs  for  grants  to  private  schools  Avhich 
reach  and  maintain  a certain  standard  of  educational  efficiency, 
])rovided  “ there  be  no  existing  public  school  Avithin  a radius  of 
three  miles  from  such  ]U‘iA'ate  school  having  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  all  the  children  attending  such  private  school,”  and  also 
“ that  no  grant  in  aid  shall  be  made  to  any  private  school  for  any 
child  above  Standard  VI.,  except  under  special  circumstances  Avith 
the  consent  of  the  Minister,”||  and  the  Minister  is  empoAvered  to 
dispense  Avith  these  tAAm  conditions  in  the  case  of  “ any  already 
existing  ]ndvate  school  or  schools  Avhose  independent  existence  he 
may  deem  advisable  or  in  the  interest  of  the  ])ublic,  and  AAdiere 
regular  class  instruction  has  been  given  for  at  least  six  months  prior 
to  the  taking  effect  of  this  Act.”** 

Outside  South  Africa  there  are  in  the  Empire  four  types  of 
systems  for  dealing  Avith  the  question. tt  In  Canada  schools  practi- 
cally, if  not  alAA’ays  theoretically,  denominational  are  directly 

* Mudie.  12,l(il.  t T 'V/e  Marais,  8. IKK*. 

I Leerplan  voor  de  Scholen  voor  Christelijk  Nationaal  Onderwijs  uitgegeven  door  de  Commissie  voor  C.N.O. 
te  Pretoria  1903,  bl.  3 en 

§ Act  2.5,  1907,  Ch.  viii.  ||  Act  35,  1908,  27,  folio.  **  Act  35.  1908,  28. 

jf  Vide  Marais,  8,3()4.  In  reply  to  onr  enquiry  as  tc  what  alterations  as  rewards  religious  instruction  in  public 
schools  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire  since  the  Minute  on  Religiou-s  Instruction 
in  State  and  State-aided  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Colonies,  wiitten  by  Mr.  Sargent, 
Educational  Adviser  to  the  High  Commissioner,  and  published  with  the  report  of  the  Director  of 
Education,  1900-1904  (Arpendix  17),  Dr.  Heath,  Director  of  Speci.al  Inquiiies  and  Reports,  under  the 
English  Board  of  Education,  writes  : — ■ 

I have  made  a careful  investigation  of  the  material  in  the  possession  of  this  Office,  and,  as  a 
result,  it  appears  that  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  since  the  date  of  the  minute  in  question 
are  very  few.  It  may  be  worth  while  however  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  points  : — 

(1)  In  Newfoundland  there  is  now  a Superintendent  of  Salvation  Army  Schools,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Salvation  Army  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  Council. 

(2)  As  regards  New  South  AA^ales  and  AA'estera  Australia  it  is  understood  that,  in  addition  to  the 
special  religious  instruction  given  by  persons  other  than  the  teachers,  general  religious  instruction  as 
distinguished  from  dogmatical  and  polemical  theology  is  included  in  the  ordinary  secular  instruction. 

(3)  In  Queensland  an  education  act  (The  State  Education  Acts  Amendment  Act  of  1910)  came  into 
force  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year.  This  Act  repealed  Section  5 of  the  State  Education  Act, 
1875,  and  inserted  the  following  section  in  its  place  : — 

“ [5]  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  prevent  State  school  buildings  from  being  used  for 
any  purpose  permitted  by  the  regulations  at  such  times  (other  than  those  set  apart  for  giving 
instruction  therein),  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  regulations.” 

It  also  provided  that  the  following  secTon  shou'd  be  inserted  after  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  1875  : — 

“ |'22a.]  In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  enumerated  in  the  last  preceding  section, 
instruction  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  in  that  behalf,  be  given  in  the  primary  schools 
during  school  hours  in  selected  Bible  lessons  from  a separate  reading  book  to  be  provided  for  the 
purpose  ; but  such  instruction  shall  not  include  any  teaching  in  the  distinctive  tenets  or  doctrine  of 
any  religious  society  or  denomination. 
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eubsidised,  and  the  same  is  true  of  England,  though  there  a State 
system  is  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  older  system  of  State-aided 
Church  schools.  Secondly,  in  most  of  the  Australian  States  the 
school  authorities  have  until  lately  left  religious  instruction  to  the 
Church  authorities,  who  are  empowered  to  provide  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  either  during  school  hours  or  outside  them. 
Thirdly,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  South  Africa  (traditionally  and 
still  as  a general  rule),  the  State  endeavours  to  provide  religious 
instruction  in  the  ordinary  schools.  In  England  this  must  be 
undenominational,  but  in  Scotland,  as  at  the  Cape,  it  may  be  denom- 
inational if  the  local  authorities  so  desire.  Eourthly,  in  some  places, 
as  at  the  Cape  in  districts  where  local  authorities  do  not  care  to 
take  action,  education  is  purely  secular  except  for  a simple  religious 
exercise  at  the  opening  of  each  school  session. 

(c)  Pro'posals  made. 

In  June,  1910,  a meeting  of  principal  teachers  of  various  schools 
in  Grahamstown  formulated  a proposal  which  was  embodied  in 
the  following  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission ; 

“We  agreed  that  aid  from  the  State  should  be  asked  on  educa- 
tional rather  than  denominational  grounds — i.e.,  on  the  grounds 
that  these  schools  have  done  and  are  doing  good  work,  and  fill  a need 
felt  by  South  African  parents  in  providing  an  education  somewhat 
different  from  that  given  in  the  public  schools.  We  feel  that  such 
aid  should  be  strictly  limited — say,  to  not  more  than  one  boys’  and 
one  girls’  school  of  each  denomination  in  each  division  of  the 
Colony.t 

“ We  are  ready  to  accept  on  our  governing  body  representatives 
of  parents  and,  if  desired,  of  the  Department;  we  would  submit  to 
inspection  on  modern  lines.  But  we  ask  for  the  present  freedom 
in  appointing  teachers  and  with  regard  to  the  curriculum. 

“ We  agreed  to  ask  but  little;  (1)  Exemption  from  the  education 
rate ; (2)  that  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  should  be  assisted  on  the 
£ for  £ principle ; (3)  that  our  teachers  should  be  recognised  by  the 
Department,  and  that  time  spent  in  our  schools  should  count  as 
service. 

“ At  present  it  is  not  easy  to  get  teachers,  as  the  State  offers,  if  not 
better  pay  at  first,  a better  chance  of  promotion  in  the  future.  Conse- 

“ ]\Ioreover,  any  minister  of  religion  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  in  that  behalf,  be 
entitled  during  school  hours  to  give  to  the  children  in  attendance  at  a primary  school  who  are 
members  of  the  religious  society  or  denomination  of  which  he  is  a minister  religious  instruction 
during  one  hour  of  such  school  day  or  school  days  as  the  committee  or  other  governing  body  of 
such  school  are  able  to  appoint  : 

“ Provided  always  that,  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section  contained,  any  parent  or 
guardian  shall  be  entitled  to  withdraw  his  child  who  is  in  attendance  at  a primary  school  from  all 
religious  instruction  in  such  school  if  such  parent  or  guardian  notifies  to  the  head  teacher  that  he 
wishes  so  to  do.” 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  statutory  provisions  for  religious  instruction 
which  are  now  in  force  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  Provinces  and  which  will  be 
familiar  to  you. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  FRANK  HEATH, 

Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 

The  Secretary, 

Office  of  the  Education  Commission, 

1,  Beckham  Street, 

Cape  Town. 

t In  reply  to  an  enquiry  from  the  Chairman  it  was  explained  thnt  this  meant  one  for  the  Western  and  one 
for  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Cape  Province. 


quently,  though  we  may  be  anxious  to  get  South  African  teachers, 
we  are  driven  to  seek  them  alu’oad.  Of  course,  it  would  rest  with 
the  Department  to  withdraw  any  such  privilege  if  a school  became 
inefficient,  or  from  any  individual  teacher  wdioiii  an  inspector 
condemned  as  unfit.” 

A more  general  scheme  was  formulated  by  a conference  held  at 
Steynsburg  in  July,  1911.  At  this  conference  it  was  decided  to 
establish  an  association  to  be  known  as  the  “Vereeniging  voor 
Christelijk  Nationaal  Onderwijs,”  the  Association  for  Christian 
National  Education.  The  rules  of  the  Association  include  the 
following:  “Het  doel  van  de  Vereeniging  is  schoolonderwijs  in  te 
richten  op  Bijbelse  grondslag,  overeenkomstig  de  doojilielofte,  en  in 
zake  de  opvoeding  het  door  God  gelegde  verband  tussen  huis,  school, 
kerk  en  staat  alzoo  tot  zijn  recht  te  doen  komen.  Dit  doel  zoekt  zij 
te  bereiken  door  . . . als  ons  goed  recht  te  eisen  dat  de  Staat 

zodanige  scholen  als  hier  bedoeld,  o])  gelijke  voet  zal  ondersteunen 
mgt  de  openbare  school,  mils  zij  voldoen  aan  zekere  door  de  Staat 
gestelde,  billijke,  wetenschappelike  en  hygieniese  eisen. 

Father  Fitzhenry,  of  Cradock,  suggested  that  the  separate 
schools  might  be  assisted  in  a special  way.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  existing  Church  A8  schools  provide  for  a very  considerable 
number  of  children  in  the  large  towns,  and  complained  that  School 
Boards  and  other  authorities  do  not  take  their  existence  into  account 
when  building  new  schools,  but  build  as  if  in  the  belief  that  children 
not  provided  for  under  the  State  system  are  not  provided  for  at  all. 
He  urged  that  “ so  long  as  there  are  sufficient  existing  aided  schools, 
they  should  be  considered  by  the  Government  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Board.”! 

(d)  The  Case  /or  and  against  these  Proposals. 

In  the  examination  of  witnesses  we  did  not  think  it  desirable  H 
invite  the  opinion  of  everyone  on  this  subject.  We  considered  that 
it  is  a great  question  of  policy,  and  therefore  that  what  is  required 
is  to  ascertain  first  the  character  of  the  work  which  is,  or  in  the 
event  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  made  probably  would  be, 
done  in  separate  schools ; and  secondly,  the  state  and  tendency  of 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question.  This  being  our  unanimous 
belief,  we  did  not  invite  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
from  witnesses  who  can  speak  with  authority  on  many  purelv 
educational  questions,  but  have  no  special  knowledge  bearing  on 
either  of  these  two  points;  and  it  might  therefore  be  misleading  to 
count  the  witnesses  who  expressed  themselves  on  the  one  side  or 
on  the  other. 

The  condition  of  opinion  may  be  stated  as  follows:  The  great 
bulk  of  those  directly  concerned  in  working  the  system  of  State- 
aided  education  are  generally  and  perhaps  naturally  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  aid  to  separate  schools.  This  is  true  of  nearly  all  the 
School  Boards,  the  Superintendent-General  of  EducationI  (who, 

* “The  object  of  the  As-ociation  is  to  inftitute  school  education  on  the  foundation  of  the  Bible,  according- 
to  the  promise  made  at  baptism  and  in  order  duly  to  e.stablish  in  actual  working-  the  divinely  appointed 
relation  bet-vveen  home,  school,  Church  and  State  in  regard  to  the  bringing  up  of  children.  This  object 

it  endeavours  to  reach  by demanding  as  our  simple  right  that  the  State  should  support  such 

schools  as  here  referred  to  on  the  same  scale  as  the  public  school,  providtd  they  fulfil  such  reasonable 
conditions  in  regard  to  learning  and  health  as  the  State  may  decide  on.”  Vidp  also  Note  E at  the  end 
of  this  report. 

j Fitzhenry,  16,787.  Muir,  -151-2,  etc. 


however,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  by  no  means  determined 
to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  case  of  separate  schools  of  old  standing), 
the  Education  Department  in  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State,*  both 
the  Teachers’  Associations, t and  nearly  all  the  Inspectors.  These 
are  supported  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  as  a whole,|  and  by 
the  English  Free  Churches  other  than  the  Wesle3^ans.§  On  the  other 
hand,  the  case  for  the  separate  schools  is  urged  by  the  official 
authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church||  and  to  some  extent  bv 
those  of  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa,**  by  the  Gere- 
formeerde  Kerk,tt  by  a minority  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,|| 
and  by  many  Wesleyans,§§  and  is  viewed  with  sympathy  by  the 
Education  Hiepartment  in  Natal. |1||  Reference  to  the  evidence  will 
show  that  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  members  of  the  Gerefor- 
meerde  Kerk  are  the  chief  supporters  of  the  proposal  in  favour  of  a 
general  system  of  grants  to  separate  schools,  the  Church  of  the 
Province  of  South  Africa  being  content  to  advocate  something  like 
the  first  of  the  proposals  mentioned  in  the  last  sub-section  of  this 
report,  while  the  Wesleyans  are  much  divided,  and  their  Conference 
has  passed  resolutions  both  for  and  against  these  proposals.***  In 
this  connection  we  may  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Transvaal  Com- 
mission on  Religious  Instruction  in  Schools,  which  sat  in  1904-5,  and 
clearly  shows  that  the  attitude  of  several  of  the  Churches  towards 
this  question  is  constant.  The  Rev.  H.  S.  Bosman,  Moderator  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  declared  strongly  for  “ Scriptural  and 
Christian,  but  not  sectarian  and  dogmatic,  teaching  in  schools.”! tt 
Bishop  Gaughren  expressed  the  demand  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for 
State  aid  to  separate  schools,”m  and  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Darragh  and 
others  spoke  in  the  same  sense  for  the  Anglicans.§  § § 

We  feel  entitled  to  infer  from  all  the  facts  before  us  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Gereformeerde  Kerk  desire  separate 
schools, mill  while  the  other  Churches  are  more  concerned  in  Christian- 
ising the  State  schools,  but  that  the  Anglicans' and  Wesleyans  are 
disposed  to  favour  the  payment  of  grants  to  certain  existing  schools 
which  have  proved  their  value,  and  the  Anglicans  desire  some 
form  of  denominational  dogmatic  teaching. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  as  regards  which  this  statement  may 
])erhaps  require  further  qualification.  The  opinion  of  the  Gerefor- 
meerde Kerk  is  not  perfectly  clear.  The  witnesses  who  spoke  on 
its  ]:)ehalf  declared  themselves  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
conditions  of  the  public  schools,****  and  supported  the  demand  for 
State  grants  to  “ free  schools,”  but  they  expressly  disclaimed  the 
desire  to  establish  purely  church  schools,! ttt  protesting  that  in  the 
event  of  their  proposals  being  accepted,  various  Churches  might  be 
aide  to  co-operate,  and  indeed,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
Gereformeerde  Kerk  did  actually  work  in  alliance  with  the  other 
Dutch  Churches  in  establishing  and  carrying  on  the  system  of 
“Christelijk  Nationaal  Onderwijs”  schools  in  the  Transvaal. 
Various  representatives  of  the  Church  insisted  that  the  State  is 
going  beyond  its  proper  function  if  its  schools  teach  religion,  but 

* Adamson,  10,G.5J , ff  ; Knothe,  1 1,496-7.  t Appendices,  p.  cxiii.,  C2.,  1 1,  Le  Roux,  3,31 0.  if.  J Marais,  8,361 . 
§ McClure,  8,746,  8,7,‘)6,  8,774.  ||  Father  Colgan,  7,807,  7,82.3,  **  .Tenkins,  2,.t18  : P.rookc,  5,378,  ff. 

tf  Snynian,  13.713,  13,802;  De  Klerk,  14.156,  ff.;  Postma,  13,809;  Marais.  8,362.  Botha  8.058. 

Gane,  15,41!.  ||||  Mudie,  12,158.  ***  Gane,  15,411.  ttf  Rej)oit  of  Commission,  p.  207. 

Jt  + y-  nil.  §§§  pp.  196-7. 

Illlll  '1  he  President  oi  the  South  African  Malay  Association  informs  us  that  there  are  in  the  Piovince  Malay 

private  schools  attended  by  1,433  children,  of  whom  1,218  are  in  the  Cape  Peninsula.  Reference  to 

Mr.  Gamiet’s  evidence  will  show  that  this  is  larg^ely  due  to  religious  feeling. 

****  Snyman.  13,711  ; De  Klerk,  14,168.  tttt  ^iiy“an,  13,747. 
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this  view  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  great  reformers,*  whose  words 
carry  weight  in  the  Church ; an  opposite  view,  agreeing  with  that 
of  the  reformers,  was  expressed  by  a minister  of  tlie  Church, t and 
we  have  no  clear  evidence  as  to  what  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
as  a whole  would  be,  had  it  to  choose  between  a system  of  State- 
aided  public  schools  and  a system  of  State-aided  public  and  private 
schools,  if  in  both  cases  the  schools  were  undenominational  in  the 
sense  that  none  of  them  were  managed  by  members  of  any  one 
denomination,  and  religious  in  the  sense  that  in  all  the  schools 
instruction  similar  to  that  commonly  given  in  the  “ Christelijk 
Nationaal  Onderwijs  ” schools  of  the  Transvaal  was  given  to  all 
children  whose  parents  did  not  object.  This  point  is  of  importance 
in  view  of  the  changes  which  we  have  already  suggested  in  the 
attitude  of  State-aided  schools  towards  the  subject  of  religious 
instruction.! 

The  position  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  simple  and  uncompro- 
mising. They  share  the  general  l)elief  that  education  not  founded 
on  religion  is  unsound,  but  hold  to  this  with  singular  earnestness 
and  determination,  and  add  to  it  the  Ijelief  that  in  religious  matters 
there  can  be  no  safe  guide  but  that  of  their  Church  speaking- 
through  its  ordained  priests.  Under  no  circumstances,  therefore, 
is  it  possible  for  them  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  schools 
controlled  by  their  Church,  and  the  question  thus  arises  in  the  case 
of  all  devout  Roman  Catholics  and  many  adherents  of  other 
'denominations  whether  the  State  is,  or  is  not,  bound  in  fairness  to 
subsidize  Church  schools  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  compelled  by 
scruples  of  conscience  to  send  their  children  to  such  schools,  and 
who  are  taxpayers  like  other  citizens.  One  witness  contended  that 
the  refusal  of  the  State  to  do  so  amounts  to  religious  persecution. § 
Although  the  argument  l)y  which  the  Roman  Catholics  reach  this 
conclu^on  is  distinctive,  this  conclusion  itself  is  reached  by  others. 
We  have  referred  to  the  opinion  of  members  of  the  Gereformeerde 
Kerk  that  the  State  has  no  business  to  concern  itself  with  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  in  its  own  schools.  They  hold  very  strongly  that  the 


* Vide  Bavinck,  Op.  cit.,  § 33-4.  (Alle  Hervormers,  koeisterden  de  overtuig-ing  en  spraken  haar  meermalen 
uit,  dat  de  taak  der  opvoeding  in  de  eer.-te  idaats  op  de  schouders  der  ouders  rust.  I)ezen  zijn  geroepen, 
om  hunne  kinderen,  als  erfgeuamen  van  het  rijk  Gods,  en  van  Zijn  verbond.  te  laten  deepen,  en  hen  in 
het  opwassen  hiervan  breeder  te  onderwijzen.  Als  de  kinderen  tot  bun  verstand  zullen  gekomen  zijn, 
moeten  de  ouders  hen  in  de  leer  van  het  Christelijk  geloof  naar  hun  vermosen  onderwijzen  of  doen  en 
helpen  onderwijzen.  Maar  daaruit  bidden  de  Hervormers nietaf,  dat  de  ouders  nu  altijd  zelven  scholen 
moesten  oprichten  en  onderwijzers  moesten  aanstellen.  Veeleer  besebouwden  zij  dat  in  hun  tijd  als 
rceping  van  den  Christelijken  maiiatraat.  Luther  wendde  zich  daarom  in  1524  tot  de  burgemeesters  en 
raads  heeren  van  alle  steden  in  Duitschland  met  het  verzoek  om  scholen  op  te  ri  hten,  tn  verlangde 
zelfs  van  hen,  dat  zij  de  ouders  dwingeu  zouden.  om  hunne  kinderen  naar  school  te  zrnden  en  er  voor 
zorgen  zouden,  dat  er  predikanten,  juristen,  schrijvers,  geneesheeren.  schoolmeesters,  enz.  kwamen.  En 
zoo  drongen  aan  de  Gereformeerden  telkens  bij  de  overheid  op  het  oprich'^en  van  scholen  aan.  Maar 
daardoor  werd  juist  de  school  van  het  kerkelijk  naar  het  burgerlijk  terrein  overgebraebt,  en  werd  zij 
een  zelfslandig  instituut.  eene  school  voor  het  elementair  onderwijs,  eene  volksschool.  De  Reformatio 
heeft  hiervoor  den  grondslag  gelegd  en  den  weg  gcopend.) 

(All  Reformers  cherished,  and  freciuently  gave  utterance  to,  the  conviction  that  the  task  of 
educating  their  children  falls  in  the  first  place  on  the  shoulders  of  the  parents.  They  (the 
parents)  are  enjoined  to  have  their  children  baptised,  as  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  Cod 
and  of  His  covenant,  and  to  have  them  instructed  more  fully  in  regard  thereto  as  they  grow  up. 
When  the  children  reach  years  of  discretion  the  parents  must  instruct  them,  or  cause  and  help  them 
to  be  instructed,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  in  the  tenets  of  the  Chtistian  faith.  But  the  Reformers  did 
not  deduce  from  this  that  the  parents  must  of  themselves  found  schools  and  appoint  teachers.  Rather 
did  they  at  that  time  regard  this  as  the  duty  of  the  Christian  magistrate  (official).  In  1524  Luther 
accordingly  turned  to  the  burgomasters  and  councillors  of  all  the  cities  in  Germany  with  a request  to 
them  to  found  schools,  and  he  even  desired  them  to  compel  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school 
and  to  provide  that  there  -should  be  clergymen,  jurists,  writers,  physicians,  schoolmasters,  Ac.  Thus 
did  the  Reformers  continually  urge  upon  the  authorities  the  institution  of  schools.  But  by  these  very 
means  the  school  was  transferred  from  the  province  of  the  Church  to  that  of  the  Civic  authority,  and 
became  an  independent  institution,  a school  for  elementary  education,  a public  school.  The  Reform- 
ation laid  the  foundation  and  paved  the  way  for  this.) 

f De  Klerk,  11,101,  fl:’.  J § 23.  § Colgan,  7,817. 
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end  of  education  should  be,  in  the  words  of  Johannes  Sturm,  the 
educationst  and  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sapiens  atque 
eloquens  pietas  (piety  endowed  with  power  of  thought  and  of 
expression*),  and  that  this  can  only  be  produced  in  a religious 
atmosphere.  Professor  Cachet,  of  Potchefstroom,  declared  at  the 
Steynsburg  Conference  on  Christian  National  Education  that  “ this 
atmosphere  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  school. ”t  The  Roman 
Catholics  and  many  others  will  agree  with  this,  interpreting  the 
expression  Christian  school  as  meaning  Church  school,  and  many 
agree  that  it  cannot  mean  State  school,  because  the  State  must 
provide  for  all  its  citizens,  and  a religion  which  suits  all  must  be  so 
vague  that  it  is  worthless.  Not  only  among  citizens  at  large,  but 
among  Christians,  and  even  among  Protestants,  there  are  differences 
so  broad  and  deep  that  they  can  only  be  transcended  by  sacrificing 
convictions  without  which  religion  is  lifeless.  To  all  who  think 
thus  it  must  appear  that  the  State,  in  declining  to  support  the  only 
schools  to  which  they  can  conscientiously  send  their  children,  is  in 
effect  imposing  upon  them  a heavy  pecuniary  fine  on  account  of  their 
convictions.  Moreover,  it  is  urged  that  uniformity  is  unhealthy, 
and  that  the  encouragement  of  various  types  of  schools  is  a positive 
advantage  to  the  nation.  Finally,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
State  aid  is  already  given  to  denominational  schools  in  the  case  of 
Mission  Schools,  Aborigines’  Schools,  Industrial  Schools,  and  Train- 
ing Colleges,  so  that  it  is  im])ossi})le  to  base  a defence  of  the  present 
system  on  the  principle  that  the  State  should  not  subsidize  sectional 
or  even  sectarian  institutions.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  fair-minded- 
man  can  deny  that  there  is  some  force  in  all  these  points. 

The  argument  on  the  other  side  is  also  weighty.  In  the  first 
place,  the  public  schools  of  this  Province  are  not  State  schools,  but 
State-aided  schools,  owing  their  origin  to  the  efforts  not  of  the  State 
but  of  local  individuals,  and  being  managed  b}^  committees  elected 
by  the  parents,  which  have  complete  control  over  the  religious 
education  given,  and  the  first  voice  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
Secondly,  it  is  admitted  that  the  system  already  allows  such  wi(h‘ 
scope  that  one  witness,  a priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has 
actually  been  able  to  teach  the  catechism  of  his  Church  in  a public 
school. j The  (piestion  is  therefore  confined  to  cases  of  minorities, 
not  only  in  the  country  as  a whole  })ut  in  each  locality,  and  there 
need  be  no  question  of  uniformity  of  type  in  the  country  as  a whole. 
Thirdly,  it  is  argued  that  the  subsidizing  of  minorities  resolved  on 
separation  must  encourage  separatist  ideals,  and  tend  to  keep  the 
different  sections  of  the  community  apart.  This  was  the  view 
expressed  by  Lord  Durham  in  regard  to  Canada.  Speaking  of  the 
system  of  education  in  Canada,  he  expressed  regret  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  others  exhibited  generally  a desire  “ to  give  to  educa- 
tion a sectarian  character,  which  would  l)e  peculiarly  mischievous 
in  this  Province,  inasmuch  as  its  inevitable  effect  would  be  to 
aggravate  and  perpetuate  the  existing  distinctions  of  origin. ”§  Thi'^ 
does  not  ai)ply  to  the  case  of  the  mission  schools,  nor  indeed,  as 
circumstances  now  are,  to  any  of  the  classes  of  denominational 
institutions  now  subsidized  by  the  State,  so  that  there  is  a great 
lU’inciple — that  of  national  consolidation — which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  giving  State  su])port  to  the  institutions  which  now  receive  it, 
but  would  violently  conflict  with  any  general  ])roposal  to  subsidize 

* liiivinck,  “ PaedatroK'ische  Bogiiisele","  p.  .')1. 

j “ Het  Kerkbla'l,”  Aug.  1,  1911,  p.  3.  t Fitzhenry,  1.5,738.  § Report  ou  Cauad:),  Education,  1902,  p.  9.5. 
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st'ctarian  schools  for  white  children.  fourthly,  it  is  felt  that  witli 
schools  for  European  children,  as  notoriously  with  mission  schools, 
the  giving  of  subsidies  to  separate  schools  must  inevitably  result 
in  dissipating  energy  which  ought  to  be  concentrated,  and  in  the 
substitution  of  numerous  ineffective  schools  for  less  numerous  but 
more  effective  institutions.  Fifthly,  it  is  believed  that  the  effect  of 
subsidizing  Church  schools  would  be  to  wdthdraw  the  influence  of 
the  Churches  from  the  public  schools,  and  so  gradually  to  transform 
the  public  schools  into  engines  of  active  infidelity.*  It  is  said  that 
this  tendency  has  made  itself  felt  in  other  countries,  and  notably 
Holland.!  Sixthly,  there  are  very  many  who  hold  that  nearly 
all  Protestants,  including  the  large  majority  of  white  South  Africans, 
are  agreed  upon  the  simple  elements  of  religion  which  are  all  that 
the  children  are  capable  of  assimilating,  so  that  if  religious  teach- 
ing is  practical  it  will  not  go  beyond  the  point  u])  to  which  there  is 
general  agreement,  and  willingness  to  co-operate  does  not  imply 
vagueness  or  indifference,  but  sim})ly  determination  to  follow 
sound  educational  method. 

We  recognise  that  there  is  force  in  all  these  arguments 
both  for  and  against  the  proposal  to  grant  subsidies  to  separate 
schools.  They  all  bear  on  the  proposal  to  establish  a general  system, 
and  to  give  grants  to  all  schools,  whatever  their  origin,  which  reach 
a fixed  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  case  in  regard  to  the  proposal  to  subsidize  a small  number 
of  existing  schools  is  somewhat  different.  In  favour  of  this,  it  is 
said  that  several  of  these  schools  are  doing  pre-eminently  good 
work,  and  also  that  they  have  deserved  well  of  South  Africa,  having 
been  established  to  fill  a void  when  the  State  was  una))le  or  unwill- 
ing to  fill  it,  especially  in  regard  to  secondary  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  a proposal  to  pay  grants  to  schools  already 
established  and  not  to  schools  which  may  hereafter  be  established  is 
objected  to  both  on  the  ground  that  it  appears  to  admit  a principle 
which  it  does  not  carry  through,  and  because  it  seems  to  offer 
advantages  to  Churches  which  have  not  co-operated  with  the  State 
and  to  withhold  them  from  those  which  have.  A third  difficulty 
is  that  the  grant  of  State  aid  necessarily  gives  the  State  power  to 
make  itself  heard  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools.  This  is  recognised 
by  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  proposal,  most  of  whom  see  the 
necessity  of  stipulating  for  a more  or  less  free  hand.  One  asks  that 
there  may  be  no  interference  with  the  system  of  education  in  his 
school,  nor  wtih  the  appointment  of  teachers. j:  Another  would  not 
accept  the  present  Government  curriculum. § A third  “ would 
rather  do  without  the  grants  than  be  fetteretl  by  conditions.”!! 
Under  a State  system  there  is  always  a danger  that  the  bureaucratic 
tendency  towards  uniformity  may  sooner  or  later  escape  control,  and 
therefore  the  grant  of  subsidies  to  separate  schools,  made  with  the 
object  of  assisting  them,  may  end  in  extinguishing  their  indi- 
viduality. 

We  agree  with  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  that 
“ it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  argue  that  as  a matter  of  equity 
all  institutions  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  rivalry,  provided  their 
work  was  satisfactory ; l)ut  when  you  come  to  practical  working  you 
will  see  where  the  difficulty  arises.”**  The  same  may  l)e  said  of  the 
proposal  to  grant  financial  assistance  to  a few  selected  institutions. 


* Marc-hind,  i,741. 
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The  plea  of  equity,  the  argument  that  multiplicity  of  type  is  an 
advantage  to  the  State,  and  the  claim  that  many  of  the  separate 
schools  have  deserved  well,  and  still  deserve  well,  of  the  people 
together  appear  to  us  to  constitute  a strong  case  for  as  much 
consideration  as  it  is  possible  to  give ; and  we  therefore  feel  that  the 
attitude  of  the  State  to  the  leading  separate  schools  should  be  one 
of  single-minded  friendliness.  Tlie  proposals  which  we  intend  to 
make  with  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers*  will  remove  a diffi- 
culty felt  by  many  persons  interested  in  separate  schools  which  are 
associated  with  churches  not  in  a position  to  establish  training 
colleges  of  their  own.  The  regulationsf  rightly  prescribe  that, 
except  for  acting  teachers  of  some  standing,  the  Second  Class  Cer- 
tificate shall  only  be  given  to  persons  trained  in  a training  college, 
and  thus  in  the  absence  of  undenominational  training  colleges  com- 
pel members  of  one  denomination  to  attend  training  colleges  con- 
trolled by  another  on  pain  of  not  obtaining  the  Second  Class  Cer- 
tificate. This  position  will  be  remedied  by  the  establishment  of 
undenominational  training  colleges.  Further  we  propose  to  recom- 
mend that  a great  part  of  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  should 
be  supplied  by  various  secondary  schools.  For  this  purpose  variety 
is  especially  desirable,  and  we  can  see  nothing  but  gain  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  separate  schools  should  be  invited  to  take  then- 
part  in  this  work,  which  will  of  course  be  paid  for.  In  the  same 
way  we  conceive  that  much  good  and  no  harm  will  result  from  an 
arrangement  allowing  teachers  in  approved  separate  schools  to  be- 
come or  remain  contributors  to  the  Pension  Fund,  the  authorities 
of  the  separate  schools  paying  into  the  fund  contributions  corre- 
sponding to  those  paid  by  the  State  in  respect  of  teachers  in  the 
State-aided  schools.  This  would  make  it  easier  for  the  separate 
schools  to  obtain  the  services  of  South  African  teachers. | All  this 
can  be  done  without  encouraging  the  general  institution  of  separ- 
atist schools. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  real  point  at  issue  in  the  general 
question  whether  grants  should  be  paid  by  the  State  to  sectional 
schools  is  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  the  public 
school  a Christian  school  meeting  the  needs  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  The  theoretical  arguments  on  either  side  are  not  greatly 
felt  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  but  we  are  convinced  that  the 
people  as  a whole  are  earnestly  concerned  to  see  that  the  spirit 
of  the  schools  is  religious  {by  which  term  we  of  course  exclude  the 
idea  of  morl)id  sentimentality),  and  that  if  this  can  be  secured  in 
regard  to  the  ])ublic  schools,  the  demand  for  State  aid  to  separate 
schools  will  not,  under  present  circumstances,  command  general 
support.  We  do  not  at  ])resent  seek  to  tletermine  whether  this  is 
as  it  should  l)e  or  not;  we  merely  recognize  the  fact  and  bow  before 
it,  and  therefore  proceed  to  examine  the  question  whether  it  is 
possible  so  to  Christianise  the  public  school,  and  so  to  widen  the 
pul)lic  system,  as  to  make  it  fit  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  send  their  children  tcj 
any  school  which  cannot  be  called  a Christian  school. 

(e)  Tli('  Question  ivlietiter  the  Case  can  he  met  hy  the  Public 
Schools. 

Whatever  our  personal  oi)inions  on  the  subji-ct  may  be,  we  are 
compelled  to  recognize  that  there  is  a great  body  of  public  opinion 


* Section  55. 
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l)ehin(l  the  demand  that  the  public  school  shall  l)e  a Christian  school. 
To  a considerable  extent  it  is  so  already,  and  it  would  be  unjust 
not  to  recognize  the  earnestness  which  distinguishes  many  of  the 
teachers  in  our  })ublic  schools.  But  in  the  system  as  a whole,  there 
is,  as  we  have  shown,*  ample  room  for  improvement.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  is  ])ossible  to  effect  the  necessary  improvement. 

The  conqn’ehensiveness  of  which  the  existing  system  admits 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  last  Commission  recommended 
the  omission  of  the  word  “ undenominational  ” from  the  title  of  the 
public  schools.  Indeed  this  was  ])roposed  by  Dr.  Innes  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.t  At  the  Conference  of  Transvaal  School  Boards  in 
1909,  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Vorster,  a prominent  minister  of  the  Gerefor- 
meerde  Kerk,  moved : “ That  this  Conference  expresses  its  desire 
that  the  school  code  l)e  altered  in  such  a way  that  dogmatic  religious 
teaching  be  permitted  in  a school,  ])rovided  and  in  so  far  as  all  the 
parents  of  the  children  of  the  school  concerned  can  agree  in  this 
connection. ”j;  This  is  already  allowed  at  the  Cape,  not  only  where 
the  parents  are  unanimous,  but  where  a majority  of  the  committee 
elected  by  them  so  desires.§  Moreover  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  State-aid  to  denominational  hostels  for  boarders. || 
Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  why  purely  denominational  schools  shonkl 
not  receive  State  aid  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  ])id)lic 
schools,  the  chief  requirement  l)eing  that  the  managers  would  hold 
office  as  representatives  not  of  a denomination,  but  of  the  parents. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  our  general  system 
may  be  Christian  and  patriotic  in  tone,  and  may  provide  wide  scope 
for  educational  heterogeneity  and  originality.  We  have  indeed 
already  recommended  various  reforms  in  the  public  schools,  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  secure  in  them  a sound  religious  and 
patriotic  tone,  thorough  instruction  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  learn- 
ing of  a simple  catechism  by  all  children  whose  parents  do  not 
expressly  object,  and  further  dogmatic  instruction  when  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  parents  as  a whole  desires  it;  to  provide 
teachers  able  to  bring  this  system  into  operation,  and  to  give  ample 
freedom  in  regard  to  curriculum  and  method.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend that  any  efficient  schools  which  have  proved  that  there  is  a 
genuine  demand  and  scope  for  them,  and  which  are  willing  to  come 
under  this  system  and  to  submit  to  the  terms  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  public  schools,  should  be  made  welcome,  whether  there  is 
is  another  State-aided  school  in  the  neighbourhood  or  not. 

We  recognize  that  this  does  not  altogether  meet  the  case  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Much,  however,  will  be  gained  if  a former 
recommendation  is  carried  out  and  care  is  taken  not  to  molest 
teachers  on  account  of  their  religious  convictions,  unless  of  course 
they  seek  to  obtrude  them  upon  the  children  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  parents. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  would  serve  any  good  purpose  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  it  is  right  or  wise  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
solution.  Whether  we  approve  of  it  or  not,  we  cannot  disguise 
from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  number  of  those  who  cannot  now 
accept  it  is  not  large  in  comparison  to  the  total  population,  and 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  desire  that  a determined  and  sus- 
tained effort  should  be  made  to  improve  the  public  school  and  make 

* Section  2.S  (d).  f I ide  Commission  of  1801,  Minute',  October  27,  1802 
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it  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  We,  therefore,  feel  that,  whatever 
our  personal  feelings  may  be — and  those  of  one  of  us,  Mr.  A.  C.  A. 
van  Rooy,  are  represented  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Head  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  for  Christian  National  Education* — and 
whatever  the  future  may  bring,  the  time  to  attempt  a solution  along 
the  lines  of  the  proposals  referred  to  in  sub-section  'c  has  not  arrived. 
We  are,  however,  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  wish  to  secure  for  the  children  a simple  religious  education, 
and  that  if  this  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  public  school  they  will 
look  elsewhere.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  consider  that  the 
present  system  should  not  be  abandoned,  but  that  its  working 
should  be  carefully  watched. 

(f)  Recommendations  A 

We  recommend  that  all  efficient  schools  which  have  proved  that 
there  is  a genuine  demand  and  scope  for  them  and  which  wish  to 
come  under  the  ])ubiic  sj^stem  should  receive  assistance  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  apply  in  the  case  of  public  schools;  and 
though  we  cannot  recommend  subsidizing  separate  schools  as  now 
existing  yet  we  recommend  that  teachers  in  separate  schools 
selected  and  recognized  by  the  Department  should  be  permitted  to 
become  or  remain  contributors  to  the  Pension  Fund  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  teachers  in  ])ublic  schools,  provided  that  as 
long  as  the  teacher  remains  in  the  school  the  school  authorities  pay 
the  Government  the  sums  which  the  Government  would  pay  to  the 
fund  if  the  teacher  were  working  in  the  public  schools,  and  that 
separate  schools  of  good  standing  should  be  invited  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  teachers  and  especially  of  secondary  teachers,  the  Govern- 
ment paying  grants  according  to  the  amount  of  the  work  done. 

47.  The  Grading  of  Schools. 

(a)  History. 

The  origin  of  the  present  grading  of  schools  appears  to  have  been 
the  insufficiency  of  the  scheme  of  Government  Schools  established 

* \Ule  Note  E at  end  of  the  report.  Generally  speaking  I am  in  cordial  agreement  with  the  Commission’s 
report,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  recommendations  made  in  it  are  brought  into  operation, 
and  the  education  in  our  State-aidfd  schools  reformed  accordingly,  the  improved  system  which  will 
result  will  be  far  more  readilv  adjustable  to  the  various  needs  of  our  people  and  will  give  more  general 
satisfaction,  while  the  reformation  propose!  will  make  the  education  given  more  effective,  especially  in 
regard  to  knowledge  of  the  Holy  ^’criptures  and  the  History  of  South  Africa,  particularly  with  a view 
to  the  formation  of  character  and  the  fostering  of  a healthy  feeling  of  citizenship  and  pa'riotism. 

But  be^'ause  all  are  agreed  on  tlie  necessity  of  making  an  endeavour  to  give  these  subjects,  so 
indispensable  for  the  formation  of  sound  character,  a higher  place  than  they  have  hitherto  had  in  our 
system  of  national  education,  and  they  deal  with  matte's  and  tcuc’i  points  which  stir  th°  tenderest  and 
deepest  chords  in  human  nature,  about  which,  even  apart  from  the  language  question,  our  people  are 
much  divided  in  feeling,  I am  of  opinion  that  our  system,  even  wh<n  thus  improved,  is  not  wdde  and 
liberal  enough  to  obviate  certain  grievances  which  go  deep  and  to  avoid  offending  the  consciences  of 
the  people,  a thing  which  is  very  liable  to  be  done,  especi.ally  w'th  a State  sj'stem  which  provides  for 
compulsory  education  The  additional  width,  which  appears  to  me  necessa-y,  could  be  had  by  giving 
minorities  suffering  from  serious  grievances  State  subsidies  'or  schools,  of  which  they  themselves  fix  the 
spirit  and  tendency  in  regard  to  that  side  of  the  education  to  be  given  in  them  w'hich  specially  touches 
the  feelings  and  character,  and  which  so  far  stand  outside  the  State  system.  All  genuine  objections 
against  this  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  satisfactorily  removed  by  laving  down  the  following  limitations  : — 

Free  or  alternative  schools,  established  by  parents  who  are  also  ratepayers  owing  to  considerations 
coucerning  the  moral  and  religious  character  and  general  tone  of  the  school,  to  be  treated  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  public  schools  only  when  the  following  conditions  are  fulfilled  : — 
(v/)  That  at  least  fifty  registered  voters  in  one  fiscal  division  preient  to  the  Administration  a 
petition  asking  for  such  assistance  ; 

(J)  That  there  has  been,  tor  tAclve  months,  a regular  attendance  of  at  least  40  children  at  the 
school  : 

(c)  That  the  founders  can  give  reasonable  guarantees  that  such  school  shall  be  maintained  for  at 
least  three  years  with  at  leavt  40  children  : 

{<{')  That  the  conditions,  as  indicated  above  by  the  Head  Committee  of  the  Association  for 
Christian  National  Education,  are  complied  wi'h. 

(Sgd.)  A.  C.  A.  VAN  ROOY. 

I These  are  subject  to  the  reservations  made  by  Mr.  A.  C.  van  Rooy  in  the  last  paragraph. 
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in  1P89.  Twelve  schools  were  established  under  that  scheme,  be- 
sides a similar  number  of  second-rate  schools  already  in  existence,* 
and  ])i“.  Tunes,  the  first  Superintendent-Gem'ral  of  Education,  said 
that  it  was  owinij;  to  his  recognition  of  the  inadecjuacy  of  this  pro- 
vision for  the  needs  of  the  country  that  he  jiressed  upon  the- Govern- 
ment the  desirability  of  .^ivin^  grants  in  aid  to  mission  schools  and 
schools  anion the  farmers,  llenci'  the  system  of  State-aided  mission 
schools  (1841)  and  State-aided  schools  among  the  farmers  (1843). t 
In  1858  Dr.  Innes  drew  u])  a scheme  which  he  ])ut  before  the  Govern- 
ment, providing  for  at  least  one  school  in  each  field-cornetcy,  “a 
system  of  elementary  schools  to  he  instituted  in  like  manner  in  the 
several  towns  and  villages  of  the  country,”  and  first-class  schools 
(combined  with  one  of  the  district  or  elementary  schools)  in  such 
towns  and  villages  as  Parliament  might  select. f 

The  scheme  recommended  by  the  Gommission  of  1861,  of  which 
Dr.  Innes  was  a member,  was  on  those  lines.  The  schools  of  the 
third  class  were  to  be  “ at  eligible  stations  among  the  agricultural 
population,”§  and  this  is  the  phrase  used  in  the  title  of  third  class 
schools  in  the  first  regulations,  which  formed  part  of  the  original  Act 
of  1865.  The  elementary  course  was  to  he  the  same  for  schools  of 
the  first  and  second  classes. 

For  some  years  third  class  schools  were  confined  to  the  rural 
areas.  The  Commission  of  1879  treats  them  as  purely  country 
schools, |j  and  in  a revised  scheme  of  grants  \vhich  it  suggested  refers 
to  them  as  “ schools  among  the  agricultural  population.”**  It  pro- 
posed, however,  gradually  to  abolish  mission  schools, ft  and  in  1882 
new  regulations  were  published  according  to  which  grants  might  he 
given  in  respect  of  “ an  Undenominational  Ihdolic  School  of  the  Third 
Class,  at  localities  approved  bv  the  Government,  among  the  rural 
population,  and  in  towns  or  villages  where  desirable,”||  and  in  1897 
further  new"  regulations  appeared  in  w"hich  Third  Class  Schools  are 
simplv  referred  to  as  being  “ at  localities  a])proved  hy  the  Govern- 
ment.”§§  This  phrase  is  repeated  in  the  regulations  of  1905. ||||  It 
w"ill  thus  he  seen  that  third  class  schools  in  towms  were  not  originally 
contem])lated,  hut  have  now-  established  themselves. 

Grants  w"ere  given  to  Private  Farm  Schools  in  1884,***  and  in 
1893,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  last  Commission, Iff  a new- 
class  of  poor  schools  w-as  estal)lished.|:i;:|;  In  recent  years  a further 
differentiation  has  been  made  among  public  schools  by  the  creation 
of  High  Schools,  w’hich,  how-ever,  have  not  as  yet  met  w-ith  any 
special  recognition  in  statutes  or  regulations. 

Two  further  changes  of  great  im])ortanc;e  have  been  made.  In 
the  first  place  a uniform  curriculum  has  been  prescribed,  and  a broad 
interpretation  has  been  put,  especially  in  towms,  on  the  still  unre- 
pealed language  of  the  original  regulation  w-hich  established  third 
class  schools  and  laid  it  dowm  that  “ the  course  of  instruction  in  third 
class  schools  shall  include,  at  least,  reading,  w-riting,  and  elementary 
arithmetic. ”§§§  At  the  same  time  the  schools  have  grown  enormously 
in  size,  so  that  wdiereas  in  1865  hardly  any  j)rovision  wms  made  for 
assistants  and  higher  grants  w^ere  necessary  in  first  class  schools  be- 
cause the  teachers  receiving  them  had  to  undertake  the  teachihg  of 

* Colonel  Bell’s  Memorandum,  Aug-usf  28,  1837.  f Commission  of  18(11.  Inne.s,  29. 

* Commission  of  18(11.  Innes,  78.  §§  2,  II,  H.  § Commission  of  1861,  p.  Ixxiv.,  § 7. 

II  Commiss'on  of  1879,  § 18.  **  Commission  of  1879,  p,  liv.  ft  (^’ommission  of  1879,  § 22. 

tj  Proclamation  113.  1882,  §.  4.  §§  G.  97,  1904,  p.  27.  ||||  Proclamation  292,  190.). 

***  Proclamation  183,  1884.  fft  Sfction  69.  fp  Proclamation  388,  1893. 

§§§  Schedule  to  Act  13  of  186.6,  Ctass  III.,  Section  8. 
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more  advanced  sid)jects,  we  now  find  that  grants  on  a different  scale 
are  paid  for  assistants  in  different  classes  of  school  although  they 
may  he  teaching  ])recisely  the  same  subjects. 

The  grading  is  thus  })urely  ])lutocratlc.  It  is  officially  admitted 
that  in  the  to\vns  “ the  average  wealth  of  the  neighbourhood  usually 
settles  the  class  of  the  school.”* 

Jhit  the  tendency  to  help  the  rich  more  than  the  poor  in  doing 
the  same  work  has  been  to  some  extent  corrected  oy  the  second  great 
change  which  has  been  made  during  the  period.  This  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  of  school  boards  with  rating  powers.  This 
has  brought  all  the  public  schools  in  each  school  district  under  one 
financial  control  with  the  result  that  the  product  of  the  school  rate 
goes  almost  entirely  to  the  support  of  second  and  third  class  schools, 
the  first  class  l)eing  as  a rule  maintained  by  the  fees  paid  by  the 
pupils  and  the  Government  grants.  Moreover,  if  after  all  there  is 
a deficit  in  the  accounts  of  the  School  Board  as  a whole  an  indefinite 
proportion  of  it  ma^^  have  to  he  paid  by  the  Government. 

Thus  the  State  pays  in  two  roundabout  ways  for  the  expense  nf 
elementary  education,  which  the  rate-payer  also  supports;  and  the 
scale  of  grants  has  ceased  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  various 
classes  of  school  are  assisted  by  the  public.  In  this  way  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  system,  as  now  developed,  which  pays  larger  grants  to 
the  rich  than  to  the  poor  in  respect  of  teaching  the  same  subjects  at 
the  same  standards,  is  to  some  extent  and  in  some  places  counter- 
acted, but  to  what  extcat  and  in  what  places  there  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 

The  Superintendent-General  of  Education  has  pointed  out  that 
the  system  of  public  schools,  as  originally  established  was  co-ordin- 
ated. “ A country  boy  could  get  his  elementary  education  at  a rural 
Third  Class  School,  pass  thence  to  a Second  Class  School  of  the 
nearest  village,  and,  after  taking  the  first  stage  of  the  secondary 
course  there,  might  be  transferred  to  the  higher  department  of  the 
First  Class  School  in  the  Divisional  Town.”!  Even  this  is  not  all, 
for  much  of  the  work  of  preparing  candidates  for  matriculation  was 
formerly  undertaken  by  the  colleges.j;  In  his  presidential  address 
to  the  South  African  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Dr.  Hahn,  speaking  of  the  year  1873,  said  ; “ I may  here  already  re- 
mark that  at  that  time  the  students  for  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion were  almost  exclusively  ])repared  at  the  colleges. ”||  Thus 
there  was  in  the  early  days  a great  deal  of  concentration  of  the 
higher  work. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a great  multiplication  both  of 
fiscal  divisions  and  of  first  class  schools,  and  above  all  of  schools 
working  for  the  matriculation.  In  1879  there  were  5 colleges.  In 
1910  there  were  91  first  class  schools.  If  it  is  true  that  in  1879  some 
public  schools  sent  in  candidates  for  the  matriculation  examination 
it  is  also  true  that  a good  many  second  class  schools  do  so  now. 
Moreover,  there  are  now  nearly  as  many  first  class  as  second  class 
schools.  In  short  the  principle  of  concentration  of  higher  work, 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  scheme  of  1865  has  not  been  adhered 
to.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  natural  consequence  of  retaining  a 
classification  based  on  distinctions  between  schools  doing  the  same 
work  in  the  lower  standards. 


* Superintendent-General  of  Educ'-tion  : Report  for  1 907,  p.  .">. 
t Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education.  1907,  p.  .a. 

f Vide  Commission  of  1879,  § 21.  ||  “South  African  Journal  of  Scienc’,’’  Vol.  viii.,  Xo.  1,  p 2. 
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(b)  The  Present  Classification. 

The  Select  Committee  of  1907  recommended  “ that  in  the  Pam- 
phlet on  grants  there  should  be  a statement  of  the  general  difference 
between  Public  Schools  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class.”*  No 
such  statement  has  been  published,  but  in  1908  the  question  of  the 
classification  of  schools  was  referred  by  the  Superintendent-General 
of  Education  to  a commission  of  three  inspectors,  and  an  extract  of 
their  report  was  pul)lished.t  In  the  main  the  inspectors’  report 
seems  to  have  ])een  ado])ted  by  the  Department.  The  only  official 
statement  on  the  subject — that  contained  in  the  “ Education 
Gazette  ”j; — is  evidently  based  on  this  report.^  The  portion  of  the 
report  which  has  been  published  reads  as  follows : — 

“ The  main  consideration  in  determining  the  class  of  a school 
should  be  the  length  and  completeness  of  the  curriculum  ]n’ovi(led, 
and  the  sufficiency  of  the  teaching  staff. 

HIGH  SCHOOES. 

“ A High  School  should  be  completely  organised  and  equipped 
for  teaching  up  to  High  School  Standard  D (Classical  or  Modern  or 
both). 

The  following  are  the  points  that  in  our  judgment  should  be 
taken  into  account  when  estimating  the  claims  of  schools  to  be 
graded  as  High  Schools  : — 

A.  Number  of  Pupils  in  the  several  tiigh  School  Standards; 

B.  Number  and  Qualifications  of  Staff; 

C.  Scale  of  Teachers’ Salaries;  * 

D.  School  Buildings  and  Equipment; 

E.  Local  and  Special  Circumstances. 

A.  Number  of  Pujnls. — For  Boys’  schools  it  is  suggested  that 
there  be  required,  over  a period  of  three  years,  a minimum  average 
of  8 pupils  in  Standard  D.,  of  20  in  C.  and  D.  together,  and  of  60  in 
the  four  High  School  Standards. 

For  Girls’  Schools  it  is  suggested  that  there  be  required,  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  a minimum  average  of  8 pupils  in  Standard 
D.,  of  15  in  C.  and  D.  together,  and  of  50  in  the  four  High  School 
Standards. 

B.  Staff. — There  should  be  a staff  of  at  least  three  teachers 
occupied  with  the  work  of  the  four  High  School  Standards;  they 
should  possess  adequate  qualifications.  Academic  and  Professional, 
or  (in  exceptional  cases)  an  equivalent  in  experience. 

* Repor’',  III.  t Rep^'rt  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education.  1908,  pp.  2 -3. 

J “Education  Gazette,”  April  13,  1911,  p.  837. 

§ In  his  Report  for  1910  (p.  2)  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  says  : — 

“High  Schools  must  provide  a fully  organised  four- year  couise  of  secondary  work  beyond 
Standard  V.  On  the  staff,  engaged  in  the  work  of  this  course,  there  should  be  at  hast  three  teachers 
hold'ng  University  Degrees  and  suitable  professional  certificates.  There  must  be,  in  the  case  of  Bovs’ 
schools,  an  attendance  of  at  least  8 pupils  in  the  fourth  year,  of  20  in  the  fourth  and  third  years,  and 
of  60  in  the  four  years  of  the  course.  In  the  case  of  Girls’  schrols  numbers  slightly  lower  than  these 
have  hithe'to  been  accepted.  The  school  buildings  must  also  be  of  a suitable  character  and  afford 
adequate  accommodation. 

“ The  addition  of  a fifth  year  to  the  Hi.rh  School  Course  is  at  present  under  consideration. 

“In  First  Class  boys’  schools  of  the  second  grade  the  Principal  at  least  should  be  a University 
graduate  and  hold  a suitable  professional  certificate.  There  must  be  an  attendance  of  at  least  10  ex- 
Standard  punTs,  pursuing  an  approved  course. 

“Second  Class  schools  must  provide  a complete  course  up  to  and  including  Standard  VII.  There 
must  also  be  provided  in  the  curriculum  instruction  in  such  extra  subjects  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Department.  Woodwork,  Mathematics  and  Cookery  are  the  subjects  generally  recommended. 

“Third  Class  schools  must  provide  efficient  instruction  in  the  Elementary  Course  up  to 
Standard  V.” 
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Ordinarily  the  Academic  qualification  required  should  be  a 
recognized  University  degree,  and  the  Professional  qualification,  a 
T.2  certificate,  or  an  equivalent.  In  the  Elementary  Standards  also  a 
T.2  qualification  should  ordinarily  be  required,  and  in  the  Sub-Stan- 
dard Classes  a Kindergarten  qualification. 

C.  Scale  of  Teachers'  Salaries. — As  regards  salaries  for  teachers 
engaged  in  High  School  Standard  work,  we  recommend  that  mini- 
mum requirements  should  be  fixed  by  the  Department,  for  both  men 
and  women  teachers,  with  which  schools  applying  for  promotion  to 
a higher  grade  must  conform. 

D.  School  Buildinqs  and  Equipment. — The  school  buildings 
should  have  a sufficient  number  of  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated 
class-rooms,  suitably  furnished  and  equipped.  It  should  be  made  an 
essential  requirement  that  there  be  adequate  accommodation  and 
equipment  for  the  teaching  of  science  in  an  experimental  and 
observational  manner. 

E.  Local  and  Special  Circumstances.- — When  the  existing  High 
School  accommodation  in  a localitv  appears  to  be  adequate,  it  is 
advisable  to  guard  against  the  establishment  of  unnecessary  addi- 
tional High  Schools,  more  particularly  with  a view  to  restricting 
excessive  competition  between  neighbouring  schools  in  urban  areas 
or  between  boarding  departments  in  rural  areas.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  felt  that  it  mav  be  expedient  to  estnblish  for  retain)  as  High 
Schools  certain  schools  which  do  not  fully  satisfy  all  the  above 
requirements. 

FIRST  CLASS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

“ A First  Class  Public  School  should,  in  our  iudcrment,  be  taken 
to  mean  one  that  teaches  efficientlv  up  to  Standard  D.,  but  is  of  a 
different  tvpe  from  a High  School,  in  that,  as  a rule,  onlv  two  teachers 
take  all  the  v,wk  above  Standard  V.  In  such  a school  at  least  the 
Principal  should  ordinarilv  possess  the  qualifications  (Academical 
and  Professional)  required  for  Hiorh  School  Standard  teachers,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  remaining  teachers  the  requirements  should  also 
be  the  same  as  in  High  Schools. 

There  should  be  a minimum  of  10  pupils  above  Standard  VII. 

In  these  schools,  also,  it  seems  cadvisnble  to  fix  a minimum  salary 
for  teachers  who  hold  the  suggested  qualifications. 


SECOND  CLASS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

"A  Second  Class  School  should  be  taken  to  mean  one  that 
teaches  efficiently  up  to  Standard  VII.,  and  also  provides  in  its 
curriculum,  such  extra  subjects  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Department. 

The  Principal  of  such  a school  should  have  at  least  a T.2  cer- 
tificate, but  wherever  possible,  a higher  Academical  qualification 
than  Matriculation  appears  to  be  desirable. 

At  this  point  we  beg  to  express  the  opinion  that  in  urban  areas 
the  pupils  of  A.2  schools  who  are  intended  to  proceed  to  Matricula- 
tion should  be  transferred  to  High  Schools  as  soon  as  thev  have 
passed  Standard  V.,  w^hilst  in  rural  areas  such  nupils  should  not  be 
retained  in  A.2  schools  beyond  Standard  VH.,  but  should  be 
transferred  to  a High  School  for  the  last  two  years  of  their  school 
course, 
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THIRD  CLASS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

“A  Third  Class  Public  School  should,  in  our  judgment,  teach 
only  the  subjects  of  the  Elementary  School  Course,  as  a rule,  not 
beyond  Standard  V.  We  consider  that  the  work  of  such  schools 
should  be  strictly  limited  to  Standard  V.  in  all  cases  where  a school 
of  higher  grade  is  accessible  and  has  available  accommodation.” 

In  his  evidence,  tlie  Superintendent-General  of  Education  said 
that  he  was  not  at  first  in  favour  of  the  present  system,  but  had  come 
to  see  that  it  suited  the  country  as  a whole.  He  made  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  real  system  of  classification  is  very  different  from  that 
which  appears  from  the  regulations.  He  said,  for  example,  that  the 
reason  for  giving  different  grants  for  work  in  the  same  standards  in 
different  schools  is  that  “ the  teacher  has  paid  more  for  his  education 
and  expects  to  get  a higher  salary  ” ; * but  declined  to  say  that  there 
is  any  differentiation  between  teachers  in  second  and  third  class 
schools  correspondinsf  to  the  difference  of  salarv.t  He  went  so  far 
as  to  chide  one  School  Board  for  taking  the  regulations  on  the  subject 
literally.  He  said  : “ In  reality  you  have  not  three  grades  of  schools, 
but  you  have  made  a scale  of  salaries  for  three  grades,  and  you  are 
suffering  in  consequence. ”j;  Moreover,  he  insisted  that  there  must 
be  much  elasticity,  and  cited  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  where  there 
are  numerous  grades,  and  that  of  England  and  Scotland  where  the 
schools  are  graded,  though  the  grades  are  “ not  always  marked  with 
labels.! 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a discrepancy,  wide  already  and  alwavs 
widening,  between  the  real  and  the  nominal  grading.  According  to 
the  Inspectors’  Report  and  the  “Education  Gazette”  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  second  and  third  class  schools.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a radical  difference  between  High  Schools  and 
other  first  class  schools,  and  there  must  be  an  immense  difference 
between  the  flourishing  and  the  struggling  third  class  schools.  In 
fact,  the  most  important  of  the  real  distinctions  are  not  reflected  in 
the  regulations,  while  some  of  the  distinctions  laid  down  in  the 
regulations  do  not  correspond  to  the  facts.  Moreover,  the  distinction 
between  second  and  third  class  schools,  when  both  are  confined  to 
elementarv  work,  results  in  acquiescence  in  a svstem  which  denies 
to  manv  of  the  communitv  the  benefits  of  a full  elementars^  educa- 
tion. Handiwork,  for  instance,  is  in  third  class  schools  an  “extra 
subject,”  and  some  no  less  essential  subiects — such  as  nature  studv 
— are  not  even  mentioned  at  all.  Even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
is  clear  that  the  State  is  in  the  first  instance  paving  more  in  the  case 
of  the  children  of  well-to-do  people  in  the  elementarv  standards  than 
for  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  same  standards,  thus  helping  the 
rich  to  obtain  better  teachers,  and  extending  to  them  benefits  to 
which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  assistance  given  to  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

(c)  Desire  for  Reform  General. 

The  Teachers’  Association  declares  that  the  law  and  regulations 
“should  be  amended  in  such  ’wise  as  to  abolish  the  present  grading 
of  schools  as  first,  second  and  third  class  schools,  and  two  grades 
only  should  be  recognised,  \nz. : Primary  and  Secondan^.”!!  Mr. 
Christopher,  President  of  the  Association,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
“ the  present  grading  allows  the  State  to  give  a cheaper  substitute  for 
education  to  poorer  classes,”  and  that  it  “is  no  longer  suited  to  the 

Muir,  275,  f Muir,  278,  | Muir,  268,  271.  § Muir,  268,  269,  281,  ff,  ||  Appendices,  p.  cxiii.,  C2,  9 
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Educational  requirements  of  the  country  and  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  etticiency  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  adoption  of  a 
less  complicated  system  of  classification  of  Undenominational 
Public  Schools  such  as  Elementary  and  Secondary.”*  Mr.  van  der 
Spuy,  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Association,  says  ; “ It  does  seem 
absurd  that  High  Schools  should  do  the  same  work  {e.g.,  Kinder- 
garten) as  the  lower  grade  schools;  in  other  words,  do  the  work  of  the 
ordinary  A. 2 schools  plus  one  additional  class,  t Mr.  Le  Poux,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Zuid  Afrikaansche  Onderwijzers  Unie,  also  declared  in 
favour  of  classifying  the  Schools  as  Elementary  and  Secondary,^  and 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Stuck!. § Archdeacon  Brooke  showed  how  the 
present  system  tends  to  extravagance,  each  locality  pressing  for  a 
school  of  high  grade,  whereas  with  a simpler  classification  it  would 
be  possible  “ to  put  down  in  the  district  just  the  school  that  is 
wanted. ”11  A good  deal  of  evidence  is  to  the  same  effect.  A further 
suggestion,  made  by  Inspector  J.  Craib,  is  that  the  payment  of 
teachers  in  farm  schools  should  lie  fixed  and  not  vary  according  to 
attendance  or  results.**  We  may  add  that  there  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal agreement  in  favour  of  limiting  the  lower  grade  schools  more 
or  less  as  proposed  by  the  committee  of  inspectors ; tt  and  of  altering 
at  any  rate  the  name  of  poor  schools.j:|  On  the  other  hand  opinion 
is  very  much  divided  as  regards  co-education,  some  holding  that  the 
mutual  influence  of  the  two  sexes  is  good,§§  and  some  the  reverse. |||1 
This  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  grading  schools,  as 
with  co-education  it  is  easier  to  concentrate. 

(d)  Preparatory  Schools.  Classification  in  the  other  Provinces. 

It  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  of  grading  is  due  to  the  over- 
lapping of  different  classes  of  schools.  There  is  a natural  division 
between  schools  teaching  children  up  to  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
and  those  teaching  them  from  then  onwards.  This  seems  to  have 
been  observed  to  some  extent  for  some  years  after  1865,  for  in  1874  and 
again  in  1882,  regulatioTis  were  made  foj  encouraging  the  formation 
of  preparatory  schools.***  But  at  the  present  time  all  schools  except 
the  South  African  College  School,  take  children  from  the  first. 

Elsewhere  there  is  a tendency  to  differentiate.  In  Natal,  accord- 
ing to  the  Education  Commission  of  1909,  “ Sir  Henrv  Bulw^er,  the 
founder  of  our  public  education  svstem,  did  not  intend  that  the 
primary  school  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  secondary 
school,  but  should  be  self-contained.  It  was  held  to  be  against  the 
existing  Law  to  establish  any  connection  between  them.”  The  Com- 
mission recommended  that  preparatory  schools  should  be  established 
as  annexes  of  the  secondarv  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
headmaster.ttt  In  the  Transvaal,  the  policy  has  been  adopted  of 
confining  the  High  Schools  to  work  above  Standard  V.,  though  some 
of  the  higher  work  is  done  in  the  other  schools.ttt  This,  however,  is 
much  regretted  by  the  Director,  who  suggests  that  the  Government 
should  grant  bursaries  and  then  insist  on  concentration  of  higher 
work  in  High  Schools  proper,  and  inveighs  against  the  tradition 
which  makes  it  the  ideal  of  each  centre  in  South  Africa  “ to  have  a 
school  ranging  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Matriculation  form.”5§§ 
In  the  Free  State,  a similar  policy  has  been  followed,  schools  being 
graded  as  Kindergarten,  Primarv  and  Secondary  Schools.  The 
Primary  Schools  are  further  sub-divided  into  four  classes  according 

* r;hristop>ie'-.  12.9.51.  f Api^Piid'x,  p.  cxxxviii  , Cll.  9.  J Lo  R-'iix,  .S.2.91.  { Stucki,  3,41(1. 

II  Brookp,  5.(141.  fF.  **  App“’’dix,  p Ixxi..  B5,  ft  T5Vp  for  ins^artcfi  Anders,  2,075. 
tt  F?d/>  ATjlnp.  Appppdicps  p.  Ixxx'v..  B14,  9.  Selp'^t  (^ommitt^e’.  1907,  III. 

F'Wfi  Knothp.  11.(127  : Mndie,  12  296.  ||||  Muir.  1,211. 

***  Proolatnation  56  1S74,  § 6,  ard  Pioclamation  113,  1882,  § 8.  ftt  Report  D.  ttt  Adamson,  10,944  ffj 
§§§  Report,  1909-10,  pp.  23-4. 
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to  the  number  of  children,*  and  in  the  Transvaal  also  there  is  by 
regulation,  though  not  in  the  law,  sub-division  mainly  according  to 
numbers. t In  the  Free  State  the  law  provides  for  the  fixing  of  salaries 
according  to  the  qualihcations  and  length  of  service  of  the  teachers, 
except  that  tlie  allowances  to  Ih-incipals  and  Vice-Principals  of 
Primary  Schools  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  schools.:];  In  the 
Transvaal  the  salaries  are  more  dependent  on  the  classification.§ 

But  on  the  whole  we  ma}^  say  that  in  the  rest  of  South  Africa, 
schools  are  in  two  grades — ihimary  and  Secondary — with  various 
suh-divisions  which  do  not  rank  as  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  in  import- 
ance to  the  main  division  between  Primary  and  Secondary;  and  that 
this  system  is  natural  and  involves  no  such  injustice  as  the  existing 
system  at  the  Cape. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  ({uestion  of  the  point  at  whicii 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  course  ought  to  l)e  divided — a question 
as  regards  which  there  is  much  difference  of  o])inion;  and  we  have 
recommended  that  the  secondary  course  should  Itegin  after  the  com- 
j)letion  of  Standard  V.,  Standards  VI.  and  VII.  of  the  present 
elementary  course  being  regarded  as  the  first  two  standards  of  one  of 
the  secondary  courses, ||  a point  as  to  which  we  are  glad  to  find  our- 
selves at  one  with  the  Supreintendent-General  of  Education.**  What 
we  have  said  of  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  more  caipable  children 
scope  to  develop  in  the  secondary  school  before  proceeding  to  the 
University  or  Technical  Institute  applies  also  to  the  preparatory 
school. ft  In  this  connection  we  may  quote  again  the  last  report  of 
the  Director  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal.  “If  there  is  one  thing 
which  to  an  educationist  at  all  events  is  obvious,  it  is,  as  Comenius 
said  300  years  ago,  that  what  we  call  school  education  needs  three 
S8])arate  and  distinct  institutions,  the  kindergarten,  the  primary 
school,  and  the  secondary  school.  The  aims  of  each  are  different, 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  appropriate  to  each 
are  as  widely  different  as  can  well  be  conceived. ”|j: 

(e)  Possibility  of  Reform. 

Few  parts  of  the  educational  system  are  more  difficult  to  reform 
than  the  grading  of  schools.  It  is  far  easier  to  recommend  an  ideal 
scheme  than  to  show  how  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  exising  system. 
For  example,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  argue  that  the  High  Schools 
should  leave  the  work  of  the  elemenfary  standards  alone,  and  that 
the  work  of  the  higher  standards  should  be  confined  to  High  Schools, 
but  the  question  would  then  arise,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
elementary  classes  in  High  Schools  and  with  the  htgher  classes  in 
other  schools  ? It  would  in  our  opinion  be  highly  inexpedient  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  a thorough-going  reform  in  a moment  or  in  a 
short  time.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  unwdse  to  allow  matters 
to  drift.  For  the  quarter  ending  in  June,  1910,  there  were  forty-five 
High  Schools,  with  10,495  pupils,  of  whom  only  4,956,  or  an  average 
of  110  per  school,  were  in  the  High  School  Standards.  There 
are  still  several  classes  with  less  than  ten  pupils,  and  this  even 
in  High  Schools,  and  even  without  allowing  any  choice  of  sub- 
jects at  all.  In  order  to  give  efficient  and  satisfactory  second- 
ary education,  it  should  be  ifhe  aim  of  those  concerned  to  establish 
High  Schools  doing  no  work  below  Standard  VI.,  and  having  at 
least  300  pupils  each.  We  believe  that  the  path  of  wisdom  lies  in 

* Act  13,  1910,  § 3.  t Re?ulation  183.  t Act  13.  1910,  §§  84,  86. 

§ Adamson,  10,947.  ||  Section  37  (b).  **  Muir,  267.  ft  Section  37  (d).  Report,  1909-10,  pp.  23-4. 
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formulating  a clear-cut  ideal  and  moving  steadily  towards  it,  with- 
out attempting  to  advance  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  violent  jarring  and 
oscillation.  In  regard  to  elementary  education  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  serious  difficulty.  If  the  State  pays  at  a uniform  rate  for  all 
children  in  elementary  standards  in  public  schools,  it  will  perhaps 
be  necessary  for  those  who  desire  social  exclusiveness  to  pay  higher 
fees  in  the  schools  attended  by  their  children;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
impossible,  and  it  can  hardly  be  urged  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
State  to  assist  in  separating  the  rich  from  the  poor.  Special  provision 
for  the  indigent,  such  as  is  now  made  by  poor  schools,  is  no  longer 
necessary,  owing  to  the  acts  which  impose  upon  the  State  liability 
for  all  deficits  after  the  payment  of  a rate  of  an  eighth  of  a penny 
in  the  pound  by  the  ratepayers.* 

The  abandonment  of  elementary  work  by  the  High  Schools 
would,  no  doubt,  take  some  years,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  can  be  done  with  little,  if  any,  more  difficulty  than  was 
experienced  owing  to  the  abandonment  of  pre-matriculation  work  by 
the  colleges  some  years  ago.  In  regard  to  the  higher  work  it  would 
certainly  be  inadvisable  and  even  impossible  to  stop  all  schools, 
except  High  Schools,  from  going  beyond  Standard  V.,  but  it  would 
both  be  advisable  and  possible  to  put  a stop  to  the  multiplication  of 
schools  containing  small  and  inefficient  classes  in  the  higher  sub- 
jects, to  establish  a system  of  bursaries  and  definitely  to  aim  at  the 
concentration  of  higher  work  in  schools  containing  at  least  three 
hundred  pupils  in  the  higher  standards.  This  need  not  interfere 
with  the  existence  of  smaller  schools  offering  little  or  no  choice  of 
subjects,  but  giving  efficient  instruction  in  some  one  secondary 
course.  There  would  naturally  be  some  test  of  fitness  to  enter  upon 
the  secondary  course.  This  should  follow  the  lines  which  we  have 
already  recommended.!  The  State  would  confine  the  grant  of 
bursaries  to  candidates  who  show  symptoms  of  abilities  such  as  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  State  to  foster. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  change  we  are  advocating 
would  result  in  the  obliteration  of  all  distinctions  between  schools, 
except  the  distinction  of  Elementary  and  Secondary.  We  concur 
with  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  in  thinking  that  this 
would  be  a retrograde  step,  and  that  “ schools  of  an  intermediate 
character  and  probably  of  more  than  one  type  are  also  required.’’^: 
But  our  proposals  would  not  menace  this  principle.  They  would  not 
involve  a general  levelling  of  schools.  Administrative  distinc- 
tions based  mainly  on  the  qualifications  and  characters  of  teachers, 
and  the  number  of  the  pupils  might  still  exist  as  they  exist  to-day 
without  any  legal  sanction.  Indeed  it  may  be  expected  that  natural 
distinctions  will  develop  more  freely  after  the  removal  of  distinctions 
which  are  entrenched  by  laAV,  but  have  ceased  to  be  natural. 

The  adoption  of  the  reforms  here  suggested  will  involve  certain 
changes  in  the  system  of  grants  which  will  be  discussed  in  a later 
section  dealing  with  finance  generally.§ 

We  recognize  that  our  proposals  under  this  head  are  drastic,  but 
we  are  unable  to  resist  the  conviction  that  they  are  demanded  both 
by  educational  and  by  financial  necessities.  We  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  preponderance  of  educational 
opinion  favours  reform  such  as  we  propose,  and  we  cannot  lightly 
regard  the  consideration  that  it  will  do  more  than  ])erhaps  any  other 
reform  to  bring  our  system  into  harmony  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
South  Africa. 


* This  point  is  now  bein?  urged  by  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education.  (Report,  1910,  pp.  2-3.) 
f Section  46.  J Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  1907,  p.  6.  § Section  63. 
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(f)  Uecommendations . 

We  recommend  that  the  present  classification  of  public  schools, 
district  boarding  schools,  poor  scliools,  and  private  farm  schools, 
should  be  superseded  by  a simple  system  distinguishing  only  be- 
tween elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  that  no  other  distinc- 
tion between  kinds  of  school  should  be  embodied  in  the  law  or  regu- 
lations dealing  with  the  education  of  Europeans;  that  grants  should 
be  paid  at  the  same  rate  for  all  work  of  the  same  standard;  that 
gradually  but  as  soon  as  possible  the  High  Schools  should  confine 
themselves  to  work  above  the  Fifth  Standard;  that  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  remain  at  the  elementary  schools  until  they  are 
twelve,  even  if  they  are  able  to  pass  any  test  prescribed  for  entrance 
to  the  secondary  schools  earlier;  that  schools  now  doing  higher  work 
should  in  general  continue  to  do  such  work ; but  that  it  should  be  the 
recognized  policy  of  the  State  to  concentrate  higher  work  as  far  as 
possible  in  secondary  schools,  which  should  not  be  multiplied  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  maintain  schools  attended 
by  at  least  three  hundred  children  in  the  standards  above  V. ; that 
admission  to  the  secondary  schools  or  departments  should  be  con- 
ditional on  satisfying  a test,  in  which  the  inspector  should  co-operate 
with  the  teacher  of  the  school  from  which  the  candidate  comes ; and 
that  subject  to  such  regulation  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, boarding  bursaries  of  £18  a year  should  be  given,  either  by 
the  School  Board  or  by  the  Government  or  by  the  two  together,  to  all 
whose  homes  are  not  within  reach  of  secondary  schools  and  who 
satisfy  the  inspector  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  they  should 
continue  their  education. 

48.  Rural  Education. 

(a)  History. 

No  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  suppl}’ 
the  country  people  with  facilities  for  education  before  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  1743,  the  Governor-General  of  India,  Van  Imhoff,  on 
his  return  from  a journey  in  the  country,  expressed  to  the  Council 
his  astonishment  and  sorrow  at  the  indifference  and  ignorance  of  a 
great  part  of  the  country  people  in  regard  to  religion,  declaring  that 
they  cared  little  or  nothing  for  religious  worship  “ so  that  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  rather  an  assemblage  of  blind  heathen  than  a colony  of 
Europeans  and  Christians,”  whereupon  the  Council  resolved  “ to 
allow  no  private  teachers  in  the  country  from  among  the  servants  of 
the  company  who  are  now  discharged  under  this  name  by  some  per- 
sons and  obtained  on  loan,  as  the  greater  number  of  these  teachers 
make  little  progress  in  that  work.”*  This  was  repeated  and  copies 
sent  to  churches  and  clergy  “ in  order  that  they  should  give  due 
obedience  to  it”  in  1769, t and  in  1793  Commissioner  van  Sluysken 
issued  regulations  “ to  prevent  persons  from  committing  abuse  by 
seeking  to  obtain  a tailor,  shoemaker,  or  other  tradesman,  under  the 
name  of  schoolmaster.”|  From  this  it  appears  that  prior  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  only  general  provision  made  for  the  education  of 
the  country  people  was  the  occasional  discharge  of  the  company’s 
servants,  who  might  then  offer  themselves  as  schoolmasters  in  the 
country  districts. 

In  the  preface  to  his  School  Ordinance  of  1804  De  Mist  said  that 
“ during  his  journey  through  all  parts  of  this  African  Cape,  he  became 
the  more  convinced  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  an  entire  reform,  or 

* February,  1743.  f Resolution  of  Council,  August  22,  1769.  J Regulations,  September  21,  1793. 
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rather  of  an  entirely  new  creation,  of  a regular  school  system  to  be 
created  by  the  authority  of  the  Government,  inasmuch  as  he  found 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  districts  a conviction  of  their 
own  general  want  of  acquaintance  with,  and  of  instruction  in,  the 
first  elements  of  knov/ledge,  and  at  the  same  time  an  earnest  desire 
that  the  Government  should  constitute  these  distant  districts  like- 
wise, and  the  rising  and  increasing  youth  therein,  objects  of  its 
fatherly  care.”  De  Mist’s  Ordinance  attacked  what  was  then  the 
central  knot  of  rural  education,  the  question  of  the  supply  of 
teachers,  and  allowed  for  the  establishment  of  a normal  school  in 
Cape  Town,  so  that  not  only  the  capital  but  also  “the  country  dis- 
tricts or  villages  in  the  country  ” and  “ individual  residents  in  the 
country,  or  some  residents  uniting  together  in  neighbourhoods  or 
communities,  and  who  live  too  far  from  the  capital  or  from  the 
church  villages  in  the  district,  or  to  whom  the  cost  would  be  too 
much,  or  who  are  prevented  by  other  reasons  from  sending  their 
children  to  the  nearest  pu])lic  school  (without  distinction  in  what 
district  or  landdrostdy  they  might  be)  ” should  be  provided  with  com- 
petent instructors,"^  and  when  the  normal  school  had  been  working 
for  five  years,  no  one  who  had  not  passed  through  it  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  teach  either  in  Cape  Town  or  in  the  country,  t The  con- 
trol of  the  system  w^as  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a commission  of 
scholarchs,  and  the  landdrosts  and  ministers  of  the  country  districts 
were  to  be  honorary  members  of  this  commission,  and  when  they 
were  in  the  capital  were  as  such  to  be  admitted  to  its  deliberations, 
“ to  advise  in  the  interests  of  the  schools  as  regards  their  district  or 
cure.”!  Provision  was  made  for  financing  the  schools  both  in  Cape 
Town  and  in  the  country. § 

Unhappily  for  South  Africa,  and  especially  for  the  country 
2)eople,  De  Mist’s  Ordinance  was  never  brought  into  operation. 
Thanks  largely  to  Sir  John  Cradock,  schools  were  established  at  the 
chief  country  towns  in  or  soon  after  1812,  but  nothing  was  done  to 
supply  the  educational  needs  of  the  generality  of  the  purely  rural 
population,  and  for  them  matters  remained  exactly  as  they  were.  In 
1812  the  Government  addressed  to  the  landdrosts  a circular,  which 
was  the  result  of  a report  on  the  state  of  education  made  by  the  Chief 
Justice  after  his  first  circuit,  and  said  that  “ except  at  the  Drostdy 
itself,  and  at  the  houses  of  a few  opulent  individuals,  no  sort  of  in- 
struction for  the  young  people  of  the  country  districts  is  procurable, 
either  towards  grounding  them  in  their  religious  duties,  or  even  in 
the  necessary  points  of  reading  and  writing.”||  And  in  1824  Mr.  P. 
J.  Truter,  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Justice,  in  a report  addressed 
to  the  Bible  and  School  Commission,  which  had  requested  him  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  schools  in  the  country  districts,  said : 
“ Although  sufficient  means  of  instruction  are  afforded  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  drostdies,  yet  the  greatest  part 
of  the  children  of  the  interior,  two-thirds  at  least,  are  wholly 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  instruction,  which  is  principally 
to  be  attributed  to  their  living  at  such  a considerable  distance  from 
the  drostdies  as  to  be  unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  sending  their 
children  thither  (with  the  exception  of  a few  wealthy  inhabitants). 
A general  complaint  to  that  effect  was  made  to  us  by  the  inhabitants 
during  our  circuit  and  although  some  among  them  are  willing  to  put 
themselves  to  the  expense  of  keeping  a private  tutor,  yet  no  fit  person 
could  be  found.”** 


* De  Mist’s  Ordina-  ce,  §§  1."),  18.  t Section  11.  J Section  ,8.  § (’h,  2.  § 1.5. 

II  Commission  of  1861,  § 83.  **  Repoit  on  the  State  and  Progress  of  the  Government  Schools  in  1821. 
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The  problem  of  rural  education  was  hardly  touched  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  in  1839,  his  only  suggestion  on  the  subject  being  the 
foundation  of  one  or  more  Itinerant  Lectureships.  In  the  system 
established  by  Sir  George  Napier  as  a result  of  Sir  John  Herschel’s 
letter  provision  is  made  for  First  Class  or  Principal  Schools,  giving 
“ both  a primary  and  secondary  course  of  instruction, ' and  for 
second  class  schools,  giving  only  the  elementary  course.  This  corre- 
sponds with  the  statement  in  Colonel  Bell's  letter,  to  which  8iir  John 
ITerschel’s  was  a reply,  and  which  refers  to  twelve  chief  schools  and 
twelve  second-rate  schools,  or  such  others  as  may  be  established. 
Certainly  none  of  these  schools  were  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  purely  rural  population. 

In  1843,  however,  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Innes,*  a Government 
Minute  was  published  defining  the  “ conditions  on  which  aid  will  be 
granted  by  H.E.  the  Governor  in  support  of  Schools  at  eligible 
stations,  of  which  he  shall  approve,  among  the  Agricultural  Popula- 
tion of  the  Country  Districts.”!  This  was  the  parent  of  the  later 
Third  Class  Public  School,  and  was  the  first  step  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  cope  with  the  problem  of  rural  education.  Thus,  it  may 
be  said  that  although  from  the  first  the  necessity  of  dealing  willi  this 
problem  has  been  recognised,  no  practical  proposal  was  made  until 
De  Mist  drafted  his  Ordinance  in  1804,  and  nothing  at  all  was  done 
until  Dr.  Innes  prevailed  on  the  Governor  to  take  action  nearly  forty 
years  after  the  date  of  De  Mist’s  Ordinance.  This  long  delay  may 
serve  as  a measure  of  the  difficulty  of  the  ])roblem. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Dr.  Innes’  scheme  of  1858,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  Third  Class  Public  Schools,  expressly  designed 
for  work  in  rural  districts,  in  1865.|  The  Commission  of  1861,  which 
recommended  this  important  innovation,  also  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  itinerant  teachers,  having  charge  of  two  or  three  schools 
each.§  This  was  provided  for  in  the  original  regulation  establishing 
Third  Class  Schools,  and  this  part  of  the  regulation,  though  no 
longer  in  operation,!  is  still  unrepealed. 

In  1873  another  important  attempt  to  deal  wdth  the  question 
was  made  by  the  initiation  of  “ District  Boarding  Schools  among 
the  Agricultural  Population.”**  It  was  an  essential  condition  of  the 
grant  to  these  schools  that  they  should  provide  for  “ the  training  of 
the  scholars  in  industrial  habits.”!!  In  1879,  Dr.  Dale  said  that  “in 
the  older  and  more  settled  T^arts  of  Colonv  they  had  been  verv 
successful,”  expressed  the  belief  that  they  would  extend  largely  and 
said  that  it  Avas  his  intention  to  develop  agricultural  classes  in  con- 
nection with  them  as  soon  as  they  had  developed  sufficiently ; and 
Lord  De  Villiers’  Commission  spoke  of  “ the  striking  success  of  the 
district  boarding  schools  in  some  parts  of  the  Colony,”  and  said  : 
“ We  look  to  the  extension  of  the  district  boarding  school  system  as 
a most  useful  adiunct  to  the  means  of  education  available  to  our 
agricultural  population. ”§§  The  last  commission  which  was  specially 
instructed  to  enquire  what  additional  facilities  can  be  provided  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  children  of  the  agricultural  population,”  recom- 
mended that  the  grants  in  aid  of  District  Boarding  Schools  should  be 
raised. nil  Its  recommendations,  however,  were  not  carried  out,*** 
and  District  Boarding  Schools  have  now  been  superseded 
by  other  schools  with  boarding  departments.  Provision  was 
first  made  for  grants  in  aid  of  boarding  establishments  in 

* Cominis  ion  of  Innes,  29.  + S»ptember  14  1S43.  J Section  48  (a").  ^ Repnit,  § 143 

II  It  app-ars  that  thi.s  srstem  nev<-r  worked  w.  11  Dale,  Education  Statistics.  1S83.  § 41). 

**  RegulaMoTis,  June.  187.3.  ff  Regulations.  § 3.  p Commissinn.  1879.  Pa^e.  2.57-2fif) 

§§  Commission  of  1879,  §§  18-19.  ||||  Commission  of  1891,  Report.  § 112.  ***  Regulations  of  1897 
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connection  with  public  schools  in  the  regulation  which 
established  District  Boarding  Schools ; * but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  they  generally  answer  the  same  purpose.! 
However,  District  Boarding  Schools  have  practically  disappeared, 
there  being  now  only  two  in  existence,  one  of  which  is  Zonnebloem  in 
Cape  Town,  and  the  other  Pella,  in  Namaqualand.  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1911  Zonnebloem  was  attended  by  20  white  and  218 
coloured  boys,  and  Pella  by  28  white  and  49  coloured  students.  This 
is  the  end  of  an  undertaking  which  in  1879  and  again  in  1891  ap- 
peared so  full  of  promise. 

The  last  Commission  recommended  the  establishment  of  poor 
schools.!  These  have  practically  taken  the  place  of  circuit  schools,  § 
and  no  doubt  have  done  so  efficiently,  as  far  as  they  have  been  able 
to_ cover  the  ground. 

Another  important  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  of  rural 
education  was  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  giving  grants  to 
Private  Farm  Schools.  This  was  strongly  urged  by  Dr.  Dale,  and 
was  effected  in  1884.j|  The  three  classes  of  schools  which  are  pri- 
marily intended  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  population 
are  thus  the  Third  Class  Schools,  which  really  date  back  to  1843,  the 
Private  Farm  Schools,  founded  in  1884,  and  the  Poor  Schools,  which 
^vere  started  in  1893.**  The  District  Boarding  Schools  of  1873  and  the 
Circuit  Schools  of  1865  have  ceased  to  exist. 

In  1896  Dr.  Vanes,  member  for  Uitenhage,  brought  before  the 
House  of  Assembly  an  interesting  and  very  drastic  proposal  in 
favour  of  establishing  a new  class  of  rural  schools  in  which  the  chil- 
dren  of  parents  who  agreed  to  leave  them  there  for  five  years  were  to 
be  maintained  entirely  at  Government  cost,  others  paying  fees,  and 
all  being  trained  especially  in  industrial  work  bearing  on  farming. 
The  proposal  Avas  in  the  form  of  a new  school  regulation  under  the 
Act  of  1865.  The  House  agreed  to  the  proposal,  but  afterwards  the 
order  was  discharged  and  the  matter  referred  to  a Select  Committee, 
which  led  to  no  practical  results. 

In  1905,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Luckhoff  was  appointed  by  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  to  act  as  Organising 
Officer  in  the  North  Western  Districts,  and  in  1908,  his  services  were 
transferred  to  the  Education  Department. ft  This  work  was  origin- 
ally undertaken  in  consequence  of  representations  made  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
van  Zyl,  M.L.A.  A similar  proposal  was  strongly  pressed  by  Dr. 
Dale  in  1883.  He  said  that  in  one  Avay  the  farmer  was  worse  off  than 
the  coloured  person,  Avhose  interests  are  attended  to  by  the  mission- 
ary in  connection  Avith  the  mission  school.  “ He  can  get  no  agent 
like  the  missionary  to  arrange  his  school  matters  for  him,  and  I be- 
lieve that  is  the  practical  difficulty  Avith  regard  to  the  farmers’ 
schools.  There  are  many  places  where  schools  could  be  organized  if 
there  Avas  someone  able  to  stop  there  and  show  the  farmers  in  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood  Avhat  to  do,  select  a teacher  for  them, 
and  put  everything  into  shape.  All  I Avant  is  one  or  tAAm  men, 
organizing  inspectors,  Avho  should  be  free,  not  to  go  through  a pre- 
scriljed  inspection,  but  to  go  to  a district  I might  appoint  them,  and 
stay  there  until  they  have  satisfied  me  that  they  have  established  a 
reasonable  number  of  schools  for  the  AA^ants  of  the  district.  ...  I 
believe  that  by  going  steadily  on  in  this  AA^ay,  some  of  the  more  re- 
mote districts  like  Calvinia,  Fraserburg,  the  back  parts  of  Victoria, 
and  so  on,  right  round  the  North  of  Queen’s  ToAAm  and  Dordrecht, 
could  be  thoroughly  provided  Avith  schools.”!!  On  this  Lord  De 

* Regulations  of  187.3,  § 9.  t n/rff  Muir,  244-.5.  J Report,  § 69.  § Muir,  1,232  ff. 

II  Proclamation,  No.  183.  **  Proclamation  388,  1893.  ff  Luckhofif,  1334-5, 

t J Commission  of  1879.  Dale,  123,  124,  128. 
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Villiers’  Commission  said : “ The  appointment  of  an  organizing  in  - 
spector, as  proposed  by  Dr.  Dale  and  sanctioned  by  the  Government, 
will,  we  believe,  have  a highly  beneficial  effect.”*  The  proposal 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  but  as  we  have  shown,  was  revived  and 
carried  into  effect  some  thirty  years  later. 

Finally  we  may  refer  to  the  establishment  of  School  Boards  in 
1905.  The  Commission  of  1891  in  recommending  this  step  had  urged 
that  it  would  facilitate  the  work  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  the 
country  people,  t There  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  so,  there 
being  now  in  every  part  of  the  Colony  an  educational  authority 
whose  first  business  it  is,  or  should  be,  to  establish  schools  where  they 
are  needed. 

Altogether  a good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  though  not  nearly  as  much  as  should  have  been  done,  to  Ijring 
schools  within  reach  of  the  farming  population.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  much  has  been  done  to  Ijring  good  schools 
within  its  reach.  In  1883  Mr.  Boss,  Inspector-General,  spoke  of  “ the 
defective  ideal  of  elementary  education  presented  for  generations  to 
the  rural  districts.”  He  added  : “ The  farmers  are  the  backbone  of 
this  country*  they  are  the  owners  of  its  soil,  wdth  them  lies  its  de- 
velopment and  its  fertility,  and  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
farming  community.  Over  and  above  that  the  countiy,  with  all  its 
resources,  requires  consummate  skill  in  the  development  of  its  wealth. 
On  that  ground  alone  I would  advocate  for  the  farmers  as  thorough 
a course  of  training  as  can  be  had  in  the  towns,  and  the  system  which 
treats  the  farmers  to  third  class  schools,  which  do  not  and  cannot 
generally  impart  sound  instruction,  is  in  the  highest  degree  objec- 
tionable. Third  class  schools  with  their  inferior  teachers  and  low 
standard  virtually  shut  out  the  most  important  section  of  the  com- 
munity from  the  blessing  of  real  culture.”|  The  attempt  made  to 
deal  with  this  important  question  by  the  establishment  of  District 
Boarding  Schools  has  been  abandoned. 

(b)  The  Present  Condition  of  Rural  Education. 

Mr.  Luckhoff  gave  us  an  interesting  account  of  his  work  as 
Organizing  Officer  in  Namaqualand.  When  he  first  went  there  he 
found  that  “ the  people,  through  the  neglect  of  years,  were  very  back- 
ward and  ignorant  generally  in  matters  educational.”  He  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  preach  education.  “ Then,  after  getting  them 
sufficientljT^  interested,  I would  encourage  them  to  make  a start,  and 
I myself  would  act  as  a kind  of  go-between  with  the  Education  De- 
partment. The  people  were  quite  too  ignorant  and  inexperienced 
to  help  themselves. ”§  This  is  exactly  the  position  described  by  Sir 
Langham  Dale  a generation  ago.  The  Rev.  P.  H.  van  Huysteen,  of 
Karreedouw,  said  that  the  want  of  an  organising  officer,  working  on 
the  same  lines  as  Mr.  Luckhoff,  had  made  itself  felt  in  the  South  East. 
It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  there  is  still  much  work  of 
this  kind  to  be  done  in  several  parts  of  the  Province. || 

But,  no  doubt,  the  most  disquieting  feature  in  the  situation  is  the 
inadequacy  of  the  generality  of  the  country  schools  which  are  estab- 
lished. As  regards  this  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Inspector 
Pressly  speaks  of  single  teacher  schools  with  “ 18  children  in  10 
classes  ranging  right  through  the  syllabus,”  and  declares  “ that  the 
case  I have  cited  is  not  unusual.”* * § **  Mr.  Stocks,  Secretary  of  the 

* Report,  § 18.  f Commission  of  1891.  Report.  § 109. 

J Preliminary  Report  on  the  State  of  Education,  1883,  p.  22. 

§ Luckhoff,  1,338 — Vide  also  Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  1910,  pp,  4-5. 

j|  Van  Huysteen,  18,201.  **  Appendices,  p.  xc.  B.  17. 
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Divisional  School  Board  of  Albany,  said  : “ The  regulations  provide 
that  a school  can  only  have  an  assistant  teacher  when  there  is  an 
average  attendance  of  more  than  thirty  children.  We  have  two 
schools  with  over  thirty  children  in  each,  but  the  average  is  occasion- 
ally less  than  30.  There  are  seven  standards  and  the  sub-standards, 
and  by  this  Begulation  one  teacher  has  to  deal  with  the  lot.  One 
teacher  cannot  do  it  efficiently,  no  matter  how  clever  he  be.”*  Nor  is 
this  all ; owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  accommodation  for  teachers 
in  the  small  country  schools,  it  is  difficult  to  get  an 
adequate  supply  of  suitable  teachers.  Altogether,  it  is  im- 
possible to  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  the  system  of 
single  teacher  schools  is  a serious  handicap  to  the  country 
people,  t There  is  general  agreement  that  what  is  needed  is  concen- 
tration. There  is  also  general  agreement  that  the  grants  for  boarders 
are  not  readily  forthcoming.^  Moreover,  they  are  only  available  in 
cases  of  al)solute  indigence,  and  no  other  provision  at  all  is  made  for 
concentration  except  the  grants  in  aid  of  the  boarding  department. § 

The  difficulty,  great  as  it  is  in  regard  to  elementary  education,  is 
greater  still  in  regard  to  secondary  education.  To  obtain  this 
farmers  must  incur  the  heavy  expense  and  inconvenience  of  sending 
their  children  away  from  their  homes,  whereas  this  is  hardly  ever 
necessary  for  townspeople.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  disability  is 
much  felt. II  Indeed  it  was  pointed  out  in  1889  by  Sir  Langham  Dale, 
who  proposed  an  expenditure  of  £3,000  a year  to  bring  country  chil- 
dren within  reach  of  secondary  education.**  It  applies,  of  course, 
with  equal  force  to  the  questions  of  continuation  schools,  and  indus- 
trial and  technical  education.  In  short,  there  is,  inevitably,  a special 
problem  to  be  faced  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  country  people. 
It  applies  to  all  branches  of  education.  At  present,  no  provision  at 
all  is  made  for  dealing  with  this  problem  except  in  regard  to  ele- 
mentary education,  and  in  regard  to  that  the  provision  made  is  in- 
idequate  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality. 

(c)  Treatment  of  the  Prollem  Elsewhere. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  problem  has  been  attacked  with  vigour. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  have  schools  with  not  less  than 
two  teachers.  A shilling  a school  day  is  paid,  where  necessary,  as  a 
boarding  bursary.  An  active  attempt  is  made  to  convey  children  to 
school  by  cart,  and  altogether  as  many  as  3,500  children  were  brought 
into  central  schools  either  by  bursaries  or  by  transport  in  the  year 
1909  at  a total  cost  of  £20,000.  No  grant  is  made  in  respect  of  super- 
intendents of  boarding  establishments.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the 
Government  grant  of  a shilling  a day  defrays  the  whole  cost  of  a 
child’s  boarding,  but  the  local  boards  make  iq)  the  difference  by 
charging  fees  or  in  any  other  way  they  choose.  Sometimes  the 
fees  are  paid  in  money;  sometimes  in  kind. ft  The  policy  of  concen- 
tration is  being  taken  up  with  great  vigour  by  the  School  Boards  of 
the  Transvaal.  This  the  Director  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  as 
“ by  far  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  education  in  the  Transvaal 
to-day.”  He  savs  : “ All  over  the  countiy  districts  schools  are  spring- 
ing up — real  schools — schools  with  three  or  four  class-rooms,  with 
from  50  to  100  children,  and  two,  three  and  four  teachers. 

In  the  Free  State  the  policy  of  concentration  is  also  recognized  as 
essential. §§  In  Natal  the  Commission  of  1909  urged  the  advisability 

* Stocks,  1.5,097.  t TTofmeyr,  14,409  : Van  TTnysteen,  IS  18.5-02.  J Van  Tlny-teon.  18,207. 

^ Regulations  rf  .Tune,  187.1,  § 9.  \\-Vidt>  Botha,  14,68.5.  **  Special  Report,  1889,  §§  xiv-xviii. 

H Adamson,  10,427-5,1.  jf  Report  of  Director,  1909-10.  pp.  20-21. 

§§  Report  of  Director,  1909-10,  pp.  3 and  15. 
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of  adopting  the  same  policy.  The  Commission  pointed  out  that  in 
the  Transvaal  before  the  war  “ not  only  schooling  was  afforded  free 
to  those  who  could  not  pay  for  it,  but  boarding  as  well,”  and  recom- 
mended that  this  policy  should  be  adopted  in  Natal.*  The  Superin- 
tendent published  in  his  report  for  1909-10  an  interesting  table  show- 
ing that  this  recommendation  has  lieen  carried  out,  and  that  the  pro- 
vision made  in  Natal,  which  is  at  a rate  not  exceeding  £3  10s.  a month, 
exceeds  that  made  in  any  of  the  three  other  Provinces.!  On  the 
general  question  he  says : “ The  unswerving  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  to  combine  two  or  more  farm  schools  to  form  one  aided  school, 
and  to  gradually  increase  the  attendance  of  the  small  aided  school 
till  it  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  Department  in  taking  it  over  as 
a Government  institution.  The  larger  and  the  more  important  the 
school,  the  better  the  teacher,  the  accommodation,  and  the  equip- 
ment. More  money  is  the  only  solution  of  this  and  the  other  diffi- 
culties that  beset  the  efforts  of  the  Department.”:!:  The  Superintend- 
ent pressed  the  same  points  in  his  evidence  before  us,  insisting  that 
the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  ])rimary  education  of  the  countr\^ 
people  is  concentration,  and  that  this  depends  on  money. § 

In  other  countries  much  the  same  policy  is  ado})ted.  ^An  inter- 
esting monograph,  published  bv  the  English  Board  of  Education  in 
1908,||shows  that  in  the  United  States  much  is  done  to  push  improve- 
ment in  rural  education  by  farmers’  associations,  such  as  “ the  Order 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandly.”  In  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  and 
other  States,  there  is  a regular  system  of  transporting  the  children  to 
school  as  in  the  Transvaal,  the  maximum  route  in  Ohio  being  as 
much  as  eight  miles.  “ Consolidation  facilitates  the  employment  of 
teachers  specially  qualified  in  nature  study,  domestic  science,  and 
manual  training,  and  the  provision  of  library,  pictures,  and  ap- 
paratus. Further,  the  ordinary  teacher  gains  in  dignity  and  hopeful 
ness,  and  with  the  added  importance  of  the  rural  school  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  attracting  really  good  teachers  to  the  country. 
Lastly,  the  effect  on  the  neigh])ourhood  is  marked.  Public  interest 
in  consolidated  schools  is  usually  keen.”  In  1897,  “ as  many  as  68 
per  cent,  of  the  consolidated  schools  of  Massachusetts  reported  that 
consolidation  was  cheaper,  16  per  cent,  that  expense  was  the  same, 
and  only  16  per  cent,  that  it  was  greater.”  In  Canada  the  same 
methods  are  pursued,  but  experience  there  tends  to  show  that  it  is 
not  expedient  to  transport  children  more  than  five  miles.  In  Aus- 
tralia too  the  system  of  transporting  children  to  school  prevails.** 
In  older  countries  also  it  is  known  that  concentration  is  essential. 
In  Ireland,  for  instance,  according  to  a report  published  by  the 
United  States  Government,  the  amalgamation  of  small  schools, 
recommended  in  1904  by  Mr  .Dale  (an  English  Inspector  who  re- 
ported to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  Irish  Education)  and  carried  out  to 
a great  extent  by  the  Government,  is  still  one  of  the  chief  outstand- 
ing problems,  in  connection  with  elementary  education. ft 

Other  devices  for  raising  the  quality  of  rural  education  are  to  be 
found  in  other  countries,  to  some  of  which  we  shall  allude  in  this 
section  of  our  report.  For  the  present,  we  prefer  to  dwell  exclusively 
on  the  single  point  of  concentration,  because,  although  there  are 
several  ways  of  working  towards  this,  there  is  general  unanimitv  as 
regards  the  necessitv  of  working  towards  it  in  one  way  or  another. 
“ In  the  United  States  the  opinion  is  rapidly  becoming  general  that 

* T?<"pnrt  of  Kducnt'on  Commission.  Augrust  21,  1909,  B.  f Report  of  Superintendent,  1909-10,  p.  5. 

I Idem.  n.  4.  ^ Mpdie.  11.988-9. 

II  “The  Problem  of  Rural  Scl'ools  and  Tenohers  in  North  America,”  HUe  pag^es  14,  21,  24,  etc. 

**  Muir,  249.  ft  “Times,”  Eiucation  Supplement,  December  6,  1910. 
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it  is  the  necessary  first  step  in  rural  school  reform.”*  It  is  safe  to  add 
that  this  is  the  opinion  in  the  other  provinces  of  South  Africa,  in 
Canada,  in  Australia  and  wherever  the  problem  of  rural  education 
has  engaged  serious  attention. 

(d)  The  Requisite  Reforms. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  curriculum  used  in 
country  schools  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
country  people,  there  being  one  fixed  curriculum  for  all  schools  and 
that  having  been  composed,  here  as  in  other  countries,  mainly  with  a 
view  to  the  towns,  t Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett  says  of  the  period  when  he 
was  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Natal : “ In  rare  cases  only  was 
there  any  provision  for  instruction  in  subjects  of  special  interest  or 

value  to  the  rural  population This  is  a defect  which  in  Natal 

was  not  tackled  in  my  time  at  all.”|  It  is  beyond  question  that  the 
same  defect  exists  to-day  at  the  Cape,  and  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
dealt  with.  In  the  rural  schools  of  the  United  States  elementary 
agriculture  is  very  generally  taught.  In  Canada  a special  point  is 
made  of  field  botanv.  In  both  countries  school-gardens  are  a feature 
of  rural  education. § 

Here  the  desire  that  the  curriculum  should  be  brought  into  touch 
with  the  needs  of  the  country  people  is  general,  though  not  universal. 
Mr.  Le  Eoux,  President  of  the  Zuid  Afrikaansche  Onderwijzers’  Unie, 
strongly  insisted  that  there  should  be  no  differentiation  in  the  cur- 
riculum, ||  and  though  he  proposed  that  there  should  be  three  alter- 
native courses  in  secondary  schools,  the  only  provision  which  he  de- 
sired to  make  for  agriculture  was  a course  to  be  described  as 
“general.”* § **  The  Director  of  Education  in  the  Transvaal  is  more 
guarded.  He  says  : “ I do  not  say  that  you  cannot  do  something  even 
in  a primary  school  to  turn  a country  boy’s  eyes  towards  the  country, 
and  through  Nature  study  and  experimental  work  in  school  gardens 
give  him  a bent.  But  subject  to  the  general  provision  that  education 
should  be  related  to  the  environment,  specialization  in  the  primarv 
school  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.”! t Mr.  Christopher,  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  African  Teachers’  Association,  made  some  interest- 
ing remarks  to  the  same  effect,  dwelling,  however,  more  on  the  neces- 
sity of  differentiation  in  method  according  to  the  circumstances.  He 
also  suggested  that  in  boys’  schools  among  the  rural  population  some 
instruction  should  be  given  in  book-keeping.fj:  Mr.  A.  S.  du  Plessis, 
M.L.A.,  urged  that  the  sons  of  farmers  should  “have  more  manual 
work  and  scientific  instruction,”  and  that  they  should  “ have  some 
knowledge  of  machinery  and  elementary  engineering. ”§§ 

We  agree  that  instruction  of  this  kind  cannot  be  given  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  object  of  which  is  to  develop  the  powers  of  the 
child  and  draw  out  the  personality  as  a whole.  We  also  feel  that  an 
awakened  intelligence,  such  as  it  is  the  aim  of  general  education  to 
give,  is  worth  far  more  to  a farmer  than  any  special  knowledge  which 
he  may  have  acquired  at  school.  But  in  order  fully  to  awaken  in- 
telligence, it  is  necessary  both  to  have  a full  elementary  course,  such 
as  we  have  suggested,  and  to  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  circum- 
stances and  life  of  the  child.  In  this  respect,  to  quote  Professor 
Marais,  “ more  should  be  done  for  the  neglected  child  of  the  back 
veld. ”1111  The  first  step  in  this  direction  will  have  been  taken  if,  as  we 
have  proposed,  the  rigidity  of  the  curriculum  is  relaxed. 

* “ Thp  Problf-m  of  Rural  Schonls.  etc.,”  p.  16.  t Section  26  (a).  J Appendices!,  p.  liv.,  2A  (a). 

§ “The  Problem  of  Rural  School<!  in  North  Amer'ca,”  p.  7-9.  ||  Le  Roux,  3,197,  ff. 

**  Le  Roux,  3,288.  ff  Adamson,  10,715.  CJaristopher,  12,781-9.  §§  Du  Plessis,  13,666. 
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Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  children  of  the  rural  population  with  a curriculum  to  their 
needs  the  amalgamation  of  small  schools  is  a necessity.  The  Super- 
intendent-General,* the  South  African  Teachers’  Association,!  the 
Eev.  A.  D.  Luckhoff,!  many  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  country  districts  (such  as  the  Rev.  M.  Jooste  of  Calvinia,§  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Volsteedt  of  Kenhardt,||  the  Rev.  P J.  Perold  of  Vry- 
burg,**  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Geyer  of  Burghersdorp,tt  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hof- 
meyr  of  Somerset  East,|!  the  Rev.  P.  H.  van  Huysteen  of  Karree- 
douw,§§  and  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Retief  of  Joubertina||I[),  nearly  all  the  in- 
spectors and  nearly  all  the  school  boards  are  united  on  this  point. 
Where  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  transport  of  children  to  school 
there  can  be  little  obfection,  and  much  good  may  be  done.  In  re- 
gard to  District  Boarding  Schools,  Miss  Murray,  of  Graaft-Reinet, 
points  out  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  boarding  schools 
attended  by  both  boys  and  girls,  thn  t the  well-to-do  farmers  will  con- 
tinue to  prefer  the  governess  for  the  small  children  and  the  high 
school  for  the  big  ones,  and  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  homes  is  a 
most  serious  objection.* * §§ *** *  But  these  considerations  hardly  amount 
to  more  than  a warning  to  guard  against  possible  dangers  in  intro- 
ducing a policv  of  concentration.  The  difficulties  named  have  been 
overcome  in  other  countries,  and  cannot  be  insurmountable  in  this 
Province. 

District  boarding  schools  have  one  great  advantage,  which  is 
that  the  cost  need  not  be  great.  Mr.  Sachs,  Secretary  of  the  School 
Board,  Kenhardt,  told  us  that  at  Brand  Vlei  pavment  of  boarding 
fees  was  made  in  kind,  and  that  the  system  worked  well.ttt  Miss 
Murray,  of  Graaff-Reinet,  suggests  that  the  farmers  on  whose  land 
the  central  school  is  might  “ arrange  to  supnlv  the  teachers  with  pro- 
visions in  lieu  of  board  ”;ttt  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  svstem  of 
payment  in  kind  is  actually  in  operation  in  some  parts  of  the 
Transvaal. §§§ 

An  interesting  point  is  raised  by  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education,  who  suggests  that  this  work  of  concentration  belongs  pro- 
perly to  the  School  Boards  and  not  to  the  Department  or  Government. 
He  suggests  that  fees  should  be  lowered  in  central  schools  in  the  case 
of  boarders,  that  if  necessary  bursaries  should  be  given,  and  that  in 
this  connection  use  should  be  made  of  the  regulation  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  have  the  power  to  nominate  one  free  scholar  for  every 
£10  of  the  Government  grants  in  the  case  of  second  class  schools  and 
every  £20  in  first  class  schools. ||||||  Dr.  Muir,  however,  holds  that 
assistance  should  be  given,  whether  the  parents  can  afford  to  pay  or 
not,  urging  that  “ otherwise  you  ask  such  a parent  to  do  more  than 
the  parents  of  other  children,  for  if  you  remove  a child  from  the 
country  to  the  town,  he  must  be  boarded  there.”****  This  case  is  not 
covered  by  the  regulations  about  free  scholars,  for  appointments  to 
the  free  scholarships  are  “ restricted  to  scholars  who  are  unable  from 
circumstances  to  pay  the  necessary  school  fees.”! ft t The  suggestion 
that  fees  should  be  lowered  in  the  case  of  boarders  may,  however, 
prove  fruitful.  It  must  depend  to  a great  extent  on  the  adm_inistra- 
tion,which  controls  the  fixing  of  school  fees,j:j:j:|  and  can  thus  without 
difficulty  bring  this  striking  proposal  into  operation  throughout  the 
country.  Much  the  same  applies  to  the  grant  of  bursaries  by  the 

* Muir,  210,  211,  222,  ff.  t Appendices,  Cl  & C2,  10.  pp.  cxi-cxii.  | LuckhoH.  1,361-2. 

§ Jooste.  6.630  ||  Volsteedt.  7,109.  **  P rold,  9,087.  ft  Cleyer,  14,126.  Hofmeyr.  14,498' 
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School  Board,  as  under  the  existing  law  the  cost  must  in  many  cases 
recoil  eventually  upon  the  Government  in  the  form  of  an  increase  in 
the  deficit. 

In  central  schools  it  should  be  possible  to  give  a thoroughly 
satisfactory  primary  education.  Ihere  is,  however,  one  further 
point  which  will  need  special  attention,  namely  the  provision  of 
libraries.  One  incidental  advantage  that  would  arise  from  central- 
ized country  schools  would  be  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be 
provided  with  adequate  libraries. 

Other  aspects  of  the  general  problem  of  rural  education  will  be 
dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  questions  of  continuation  schools 
and  classes,*  technical  and  industrial  education,!  the  training  of 
teachers,!  and  buildings. § We  have  already  referred  in  previous 
sections  to  the  language  question,  which  vitally  concerns  a large  part 
of  the  rural  population, ||  and  to  the  question  of  scholarships  carrying 
children  from  primary  to  secondary  schools,**  and  in  this  section  to 
the  question  of  the  appointment  of  organising  officers.! t All  these 
matters  are  in  our  opinion  essential  to  an  adequate  consideration  of 
the  problem  of  rural  education. 

One  other  point  merits  consideration.  The  South  African 
Teachers’  Association  expresses  the  opinion  “ that  the  establishment 
of  a Eural  Education  Branch  of  the  Department  is  desirable.”!!  This 
was  originally  intended  in  the  Transvaal,  but  “want  of  funds  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  this  scheme. ”§§  It  appears  to  us  that  a great 
effort  is  needed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  rural  education.  There 
is  therefore  much  to  be  said  for  this  proposal. 

(e)  Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  a policy  of  concentrating  children  in  schools 
with  not  less  than  two  teachers  each  should  be  adopted  and  vigor- 
ously pressed,  and  \ve  attach  so  much  importance  to  this  recom- 
mendation that  further  recommend  that,  say,  two  organizing 
officers  should  be  at  least  temporarily  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  out  throughout  the  country;  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  School  Boards  to  arrange  to  transport  the  children  living  between 
five  and  three  miles  from  school ; that  when  necessary  boarding  de- 
partments should  be  attached  to  country  schools;  that  arrangements 
should  be  made,  where  possible,  for  the  payment  of  the  boarding  fees, 
if  desired,  in  kind;  that  an  allowance  of  a shilling  a day  for  any  day 
during  wffiich  the  children  are  necessarily  boarded  at  the  schools, 
less  whatever  is  given  by  the  School  Boards,  should  be 
given  by  the  Government  to  all  those  scholars  whose  circumstances 
are  such  that  they  require  assistance ; and  that  a special  branch  of  the 
Department  should  be  created  to  deal  with  rural  education.  These 
recommendations  are  essentially  connected  with  those  which  we 
have  made  or  intend  to  make  on  bursaries  in  secondarv  schools,  on 
continuation  schools  and  classes  on  technical  education,  on  the 
training  of  teachers  and  on  buildings. 

49.  Continuation  Schools. 

(a)  History. 

We  use  the  term  continuation  schools  to  mean  schools  which 
exist  to  provide  facilities  for  continuing  the  instruction  of  those  who 
have  left  school  in  school-subjects.  As  a rule  they  provide  for  young 

* Section  49.  f Sections  .50  and  .51 . J Section  5.5.  § Section  58.  ||  Sections  27,  28,  40. 

**  Section  4fi.  ft  Section  47  (a)  and  (b).  Arpendices,  p.  cxi. 

§§  Eeport  of  Transvaal  Education  Department,  1909-10.  p.  7. 
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persons  who  have  left  school  early  and  desire  to  continue  their 
ordinary  education,  but  they  may  also  provide  for  others  who  desire 
to  take  courses  in  s]iecial  subjects.  While,  therefore,  we  distinguish 
between  continuation  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  techni- 
cal and  industrial  schools  on  the  other,  we  think  it  con- 
venient to  treat  of  such  matters  as  Art  schools  in  con- 
nection with  continuation  schools;  on  the  other  hand  we 
regard  commercial  education  as  one  kind  of  technical  edu- 
cation. The  history  of  the  subject  of  continuation  schools,  as 
thus  defined,  is  not  long  and  consists  in  a record  rather  of  proposals 
than  of  achievements.  The  Commission  of  1861  recommended  the 
giving  of  State  aid  to  night  schools.* * * §  and  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  ten  aided  night  schools.!  The  Commission  of  1891  evinced 
a rather  languid  interest  in  the  subject,  expressing  the  opinion  that 
“ there  ought  to  be  a good  field  in  certain  quarters  for  night  school 
enter]ndse  ” and  that  “ some  ])enefit  may  accrue  if  reasonable  encour- 
agement should  be  given  to  those  who  were  willing  to  come  forward  in 
])romoting  these  night  schools.”!  It  was  proposed  that  school-boards, 
or  in  their  absence  committees  of  householders,  should  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Managers  of  the  local  schools  take  the  initiative,  and  that 
grants  should  be  paid  by  the  Government. § Accordingly  in  1893 
a regulation  was  ])asse{i  ])rovidirig  that  “ one-third  the  usual  Day- 
school  grants  will  be  available  for  a])])roved  Evening  Schools,  where 
pujjils  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  of  such  age  as  ithe  Sunerintend- 
ent-General  of  Education  mav  aiqjrove  of,  are  taught  for  at  least  six 
hours  per  week,  during  a period  of  six  months. ”||  The  Pamphlet  on 
Grants  adds  that  “ the  arrangements  for  the  management  of  the 
school  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent-General 
of  Education.”** 

The  result  of  this  has  not  been  large,  and  it  has  long  been  felt  that 
an  effort  is  necessary  to  deal  with  this  question.  In  1907  a Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Assemldy  recommended  the  extension  of 
specialized  instruction  “ through  industrial  and  continuation  schools 
and  classes  in  both  urban  and  rural  districts,  where  practicable.”, ft 
Nothing  further  has  been  done  in  the  matter,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter  in  1911  there  were  altogether  twenty-four  evening- 
schools  including  technical  schools.  Of  these  thirteen  were  in  the 
Cape  Peninsula,  three  in  Port  Elizabeth,  three  in  Kimljerley,  and  two 
in  East  London  and  one  each  in  Aliwal,  Grahamstown  and  Uiten- 
hage.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  1,598.  The 
total  State  expenditure  on  these  schools  in  the  year  1908-9  was  £795. j:! 

The  Post  Office  employs  as  messengers  boys  who  have  passed 
Standard  IV.  The  same  Standard  applies  in  the  Transvaal,  but  in 
Natal  it  is  Standard  V.  In  the  Cape  the  Post  Office  pays  half  the 
fees  for  night  schools;  in  the  Transvaal  it  also  assists,  and  in  Natal 
it  pays  the  whole  of  the  fees  for  the  instruction  of  the  boys  in  its 
employ.§§  The  Eailway  Department  meets  the  case  rather  by  giving- 
technical  instruction  to  boys  in  its  service,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  De  Beers  Company.  The  Post  Office  does  not  make  attendance 
at  evening  classes  compulsory,  and  the  late  Postmaster- General 
informed  us  that  a good  many  of  the  bovs  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment do  not  attend. III!  On  the  other  hand  De  Beers  find  no  difficulty 
in  making  attendance  compulsory,***  and  although  the  Eailway 
Departmeht,  as  such,  does  not  compel  ap])rentices  to  attend  evening 
classes,  in  several  centres  attendance  is  in  fact  compulsory. ft t 

* Commispinn  cf  § lU.  f Spttion  114.  J Commiss'on  of  1891,  § 13S.  § Sections  139  110. 

II  Proclamation  338.  1893.  § 11.  **  Sech'on  67.  ft  Report,  T..  1. 

ft  Report  of  Superin'endent-Of  neral  of  Education.  1908.  n.  2 lb'). 

§ Informationsuppli(dby  Minister  for  Posts.  ||||  Hoal,  18.9.')0.  f**  Williams,  10,011.  Iff  Sim,  18,82.5-7. 
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The  fact  that  the  Post  Office  acts  otherwise  appears  to  be  partly 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  out  of  450  messengers  some  200  “ are 
at  small  offices,  where  there  is  no  second  boy,  and  where  there  are 
no  educational  facilities  outside  the  ordinary  day  school.*  The 
offices  of  the  Department  “ are  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  in  the 
very  great  majority  of  places  Night  Schools  are  not  available,  and 
the  Department  cannot  secure  the  tuition.”! 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  Government,  as  ^n  em- 
ployer, is  beginning  to  recognize  its  duties  to  its  employees  in  this 
matter,  but  that  the  problem  of  continuation  schools  has  only  been 
lightly  touched  in  the  large  towns,  and  has  not  been  touched  at  all 
in  the  country  districts. 

(b)  Position  Elsewhere. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  Education  Department  “ has  at  Johannes- 
burg, where  the  great  proportion  of  continuation  work  is  done,  an 
officer  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  organize  these  classes. In  the 
Free  State  and  Natal  matters  are  left  in  the  hands  of  local  bodies,  but 
the  necessity  of  action  is  thoroughly  appreciated.  Mr.  Mudie,  Super- 
intendent of  Education  in  Natal,  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of 
making  attendance  at  continuation  classes  compulsory  in  view  of 
the  on-rushing  menace  of  native  competition.§  He  himself  in  1905, 
as  member  of  the  Technical  Education  Commission  of  Natal,  pro- 
duced a minority  report  recommending  the  establishment  of  local 
committees  to  deal  with  the  question, ||  and  the  policy  he  then 
advocated  is  now  bearing  rich  fruit  at  Durban  and  Maritzburg.  No- 
where in  South  Africa  is  there  any  compulsion  to  attend  continuation 
classes,  or  any  serious  effort  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  country 
people  the  opportunity  of  continuing  their  education  after  leaving 
school. 

In  other  parts  of  the  wmrld  continuation  schools  and  classes  arc 
felt  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  national  education. 
The  Scotch  Education  Act  of  1908,  for  example,  compels  every  School 
Board  to  provide  continuation  classes  and  empowers  them  to  make 
attendance  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen.  In  twenty-two 
out  of  the  twenty-six  component  parts  of  Germany  there  is  some 
measure  of  compulsion  for  continuation  classes.  The  extraordinary 
efforts,  and  the  no  less  extraordinary  success  which  has  crowned 
these  efforts,  in  Denmark  are  well  known. 

(c)  The  Need  for  Action. 

The  SuperintendentJjeneral  of  Education  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity of  making  proper  provision  for  continuation  classes,**  and  also 
of  making  attendance  compulsory. ft  He  particularly  urges  the  im- 
portance of  Schools  of  Art  and  Music  so  as  to  maintain  the  interest 
of  young  persons  whose  tastes  lie  in  these  directions. The  Teachers’ 
Association  says  : “ The  establishment  of  Continuation  Schools  is  a 
much  needed  development.  In  the  near  future,  attendance  at  these 
schools  should  be  made  compulsory  up  to  a certain  age  or  stan- 
dard.”§§  The  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Christopher,  of  East 
London,  says  : “ I think  there  is  a demand  for  Continuation  Schools 
in  the  large  towns.  Children  who  have  left  school  at  an  earlv  age 
find  that  they  are  severely  handicapped. ”||  Dr.  Bruce  Bays,  Chair- 


* Hoal.  19,203.  f Hnal.  19,214.  J Rororl  of  Pireotor,  1909-10,  p 17.  § IVTud'e,  11,984. 

||  Natal  Education  Commission,  190,5,  Minority  Report.  § 10  £f.  **  Muir,  19,501. 

ft  Muir.  7,857,  19,572.  Muir,  19,572.  §§  Appendice.=,  p.  cxii.,  C2,  4 (a).  |||{  Christopher.  12,8.''3. 
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man  of  the  Graham stown  School  Board,  said  : “ There  is  very  great 
need  for  Continuation  Classes  if  we  can  only  get  the  pupils  to 
attend.”* 

The  difficulty  of  securing  attendance  has  been  much  felt  in  Cape 
Town,  where  experiments  in  this  question  have  l)een  tried,  but  where 
the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board,  while  insisting  on  the  necessity 
of  compulsion,  was  constrained  to  admit  that  he  had  been  surprised 
by  the  success  of  the  recently  established  evening  technical  classes.! 
The  Port  Elizabeth  Teachers’  Association  spoke  in  the  same  sense  : 
“ More  liberal  grants  should  be  given  to  Continuation  Schools;  some 
principle  of  compulsory  attendance  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  i)os- 
sible.”];  Mr.  Bollen,  Principal  of  the  South  End  Public  School,  Port 
Elizabeth,  gave  striking  evidence  on  the  subject,  insisting  that  much 
harm  comes  of  leaving  boys  out  of  school,  that  in  England  the  rail- 
way companies  make  attendance  at  evening  classes  compulsory  on 
the  boys  in  their  employ,  and  that  the  present  provision  in  tnis  Pro- 
vince is  inadequate  and  starveling,  because  the  classes  are  staffed 
by  the  day  school  teachers,  and  it  is  quite  imi)ossible  for  day  teachers 
to  do  night  work  efficiently  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  work,  and 
that  in  fact  the  problem  is  urgent.§ 

The  position  is  forcibly  stated- l)y  Mr.  Barnett,  formerly  Su])er- 
intendent  of  Education  in  Natal.  He  says  : “ I was  greatly  struck, 
during  my  stay  in  South  Africa,  with  the  growing  need  for  Con- 
tinuation Schools.  Without  them  the  work  done  by  the  Primary 
Schools  tended  in  large  measure  to  be  undone  by  the  first  few  years 
of  freedom  from  school  discipline.  The  great  antidote  to  what  might 
have  been,  in  Natal,  a serious  evil  was  the  popularity  of  the  Militia 
forces.  These  kept  most  of  the  young  men  ‘ sweet  ’ and  healthy.”|| 
In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  the  need  for  action  is  pressing  and  is 
clearly  recognized  in  all  the  urban  centres. 

In  the  country  the  need  is  more  difficult  to  meet,  but  it  is  not  less 
real,  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt.  The  Montagu  School  Board,  for 
example,  says  : “ Avond  scholen  zijn  aan  te  bevelen  ook  in  kleinere 
dorpen,  maar  de  Regering  behoort  meer  hiertoe  bij  te  dragen  opdat 
bekwame  onderwijzers  verkregen  kunnen  worden.”* § ** * * *  In  this  con- 
nection we  may  refer  particularly  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  D.  S-^ 
Botha,  of  Stellenbosch, tt  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hofmeyr,  of  Somerset  East,j:j: 
and  Mr.  Nicol,  of  Robertson.§§ 

There  is  a good  deal  of  evidence  to  warn  us  against  encouraging, 
or  even  allowing,  the  day-teachers  to  undertake  night  Avork.  We 
have  already  referred  to  ttie  evidence  of  Mr.  Bollen,  of  Port  Elizabeth, 
on  this  point.  Mr.  Bourne,  of  Kimberley,  told  us  that  teachers  in 
that  town  undertake  this  work  in  order  to  eke  out  their  inadequate 
salaries,  but  that  this  excites  his  compassion  both  for  them  and  for 
their  pupils,  “because  a man  cannot  be  as  alert  and  attentive  when 
he  is  overworked. ”11 II  This  is  no  new  discovery.  It  was  one  of  the 
conditions  on  which  the  Commission  of  1861  recommended  the  exten- 
sion of  grants  to  nisfht  schools  “that  the  teachers  of  the  dav  school 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  night  school.”*** 

Taking  the  evidence  as  a whole  we  cannot  doubt  that  w’e  have 
here  to  do  with  a serious  problem.  Education  is  compulsory,  but  only 
to  the  fourth  Standard.  At  least  two  years’  further  regular  teachinsf 

* Bruce  Bays.  l.'i.IlZ.  f Ellio't,  3,84.5-9.  J Appendices,  p.  cxvii..C4,  4 (a). 

§ Bollen,  17.f)02-7.  ||  Appendices,  p.  1v..  4. 

**  “ Evenipgf  sdiools  are  to  be  recorumended  in  the  smaller  villaires  as  well  as  elsewhere,  but  the  Oovernmen 

ought  to  contribute  more  to  them  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  obtain  competent  teachers.’’  Appendices 

D7,  4 (a"). 

tt  Botha,  8,111.  It  Uofmeyr,  14.545-77.  §§  Nicol,  18,442.  ||||  Bourne,  9,463-4. 

***  Commission  of  1861,  Report,  § 141. 
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is  necessary  to  equip  a boy  for  the  competition  of  modern  economic 
life,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  girls  can  with  less  educa- 
tion play  their  part  in  the  world  efficiently.  Moreover,  there  is  not 
only  the  serious  question  of  adequate  intellectual  education  to  be 
thought  of,  but  also  a grave  moral  proljlem  to  be  met,  at  any  rate  in 
the  towns.  We  are  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  this 
question  decisively,  that  is  by  action  not  only  determined,  but  also 
sustained,  and  with  the  fact  that  a settlement  is  long  overdue.  It 
ap])ears  to  us  that  the  School  Boards  are  the  proper  authorities  to 
call  into  operation  in  this  connection,  and  it  is  clear  that,  as  the 
Government  now  has  an  unlimited  liability  for  deficits,  continuation 
schools  can  lie  financed  as  soon  as  funds  are  availalile  without  wait- 
ing for  fresh  legislation. 

As  regards  ])ublic  deiiartments  it  is  jilainly  desirable  that  they 
should  com])el  their  youthful  employees  to  continue  their  general 
education,  at  least  to  Standard  VII.,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  private  employers  doing  the  same.  Recent  ex]')erience  at  Cape 
Town,  and  also  at  Durlian,  makes  it  seem  probable  that  teaching 
carefully  designed  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the  young  people 
will  itself  suffice  to  attract  very  large  numbers,  but  the  argument  for 
compulsion  is  in  our  iudgment  overwhelming,  because  those  who 
most  need  continuation  classes  are  precisely  those  who  cannot  be 
trusted  to  attend  unless  the  law  expressly  com])els  them.  Finally, 
it  is  ])lain  to  us  that  an  organizing  officer  is  needed  to  assist  School 
Boards  in  making  the  necessary  provision  and  to  watch  and  advise 
ui^on  the  whole  question.  It  is  possible  that  such  an  officer  might 
with  advantage  be  appointed  l)y  several  provinces  acting  in  concert, 
or  by  the  Union  as  a whole. 

(d)  'Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  School  Boards  should  be  required  and 
encouraged  to  establish  night  schools;  that  as  far  as  possible  these 
should  l)e  concentrated  in  each  town ; tliat  ]:)owers  should  be  given 
to  School  Boards  to  make  attendance  at  night-schools  compulsory 
on  all  youths,  living  or  working  within  areas  defined  by  tiie  Boards, 
who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  have  not  passed  the 
seventh  Standard,  and  are  not  attending  a day  school;  and  that  a 
special  officer  should  be  ai)pointed,  possibly  in  concert  with  other 
provinces,  to  organize  the  establishment  and  working  of  continua- 
tion classes  and  schools  in  the  various  districts. 


50.  Technical  Education . 

(a)  llistorij. 

Until  quite  recently  nothing  at  all  was  done  in  the  way  of  provid- 
ing technical  instruction,  except  by  the  Railway  De])artment  and  De 
Beers.  Now  domestic  economy  has  l)ecome  one  of  the  subjects  which 
is  taught  in  many  Girls’  High  Schools,  and  there  is  an  instructress 
in  the  subject,  aiid  tlie  Cape  School  Board  has  attacked  the  general 
problem  with  vigour  and  with  consideralile  success. 

The  Commission  of  1879  first  suggested  that  School  Boards 
should  deal  with  the  question,  at  any  rate  in  the  country,  by  the 
establishment  of  model  farms,*  and  by 'giving  practical  instruction  in 
agriculture  at  district  boarding  schools.*  The  Commission  of  1891 
wisely  insisted  on  the  necessitv  of  laying  the  foundations  of  technical 
instruction  at  the  public  schools,  where  sound  instruction  in  drawing 


* Comii)i'siou  of  ls7!t,  ^ lit. 


and  ill  science  may  do  inucli  to  pave  the  way  for  more  special  instruc- 
tion later.  As  regards  this  the  Commission  argued  that  “before 
technical  schools  jiroper  can  be  advantageously  started  the  indus- 
trial aptitudes  of  the  people  must  have  disclosed  themselves.”'^  It 
added  : Apart  from  the  v ine-making  and  from  the  agricultural  and 
pastoral  industries  and  their  important  anil  promising  adjunct  of 
fruit-culture  and  fruit-preserving,  our  people  have  made  little  sign 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  likely  to  specialize  themselves 
industrially.”!  The  Commission  accordingly  made  recommenda- 
tions bearing  on  these  industries,  and  especially  advised  the  estab- 
lishment of  village  technical  schools.  As  to  the  course  of  instruction 
in  these  schools  it  said  : “ In  addition  to  instruction  in  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  culture,  drying,  preserving,  and  packing  of  fruits,  n 
course  of  instruction  in  a village  technical  school  could  include 
instruction  in  bee-keeping  and  poultry-keeping,  instruction  and 
})ractical  demonstration  in  grafting  and  budding,  in  jilanting  and 
pruning  trees  and  plants,  culinary  and  ornamental,  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  prejiaration  of  leather,  in  the  branches  of  domestic  economy, 
including  needle-work  and  laundry  work,  in  house-cleaning  and 
house-keeping,  bread-making  and  cooking  general ly,in  nursing,  and 
generally  in  such  other  directions  as  mav  suggest  themselves  as  suit- 
able to  the  locality  and  the  people. ”1  The  Commission  also  recom- 
mended that  provision  should  be  made  for  enabling  young  farmers 
to  study  engineering  practically  in  the  railway  work-shops.^ 

In  his  re])ort  for  1S91  Sir  Langham  Dale  made  some  admirably 
judicious  remarks  on  the  subject,  urging  the  necessity  of  founding 
trade  schools  to  undertake  the  training  of  bo^^s  lietween  the  time 
when  they  leave  elementary  schools  and  the  time  they  enter  fac- 
tories, recommending  for  the  country  a system  much  like  that 
))roposed  by  the  Commission,  and  declaring  that  “ the  time  is  rii)en- 
ing  for  action. ”11  Since  then  the  need  for  technical  instruction  and 
the  industrial  activity  of  the  ]jeople  have  increased  enormously  both 
in  town  and  in  the  country.  Farming  is  becoming  a highly  scientific 
pursuit,  and  agricultural  machinerv  is  a well-known  necessity.  The 
mileage  of  the  railways  has  l)een  doubled,  and  industrial  enterprises 
have  sprung  up  in  the  towns. 

An  account  of  the  system  of  technical  education  in  the  railwav 
service  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Mr  .Watson,  of  Uitenhage,** 
Mr.  Sim,  of  Cape  Town,Tf  and  Mr.  Cuthbert,  the  Railway  Education 
Officer.fj;  As  a rule  apprentices  are  not  admitted  unless  they  are  over 
fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  old  and  have  ])assed  Standard  V., 
while  most  have  passed  Standard  VI.,§§  and  they  are  generally  com- 
pelled to  attend  technical  classes  for  two  evenings  a week  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  classes  are  held  for  eight  months 
in  the  year,  and  those  who  attend  them  are  ])aid  a penny  an  hour 
extra  for  their  ordinarv  work.  This  concession  costs  the  countrv 
over  £1,000  a year.||||  On  the  other  hand,  the  fees,  amounting  to 
eighteen  pence  a month,  are  deducted  from  the  apjmentices’  wages. 
The  General  Manager  informs  us  that  in  Natal  the  admission  of 
apprentices  is  made  conditional  on  passing  Standard  V.,  and  that  in 
the  Transvaal  and  Free  State,  as  at  the  Cape,  an  effort  is  made  to 
insist  on  Standard  VI.;  that  it  has  not  hitherfo  been  found  practic- 
able to  insist  on  attendance  at  evening  classes  as  a condition  of 
emplovment,  but  that  the  whole  question  is  now  under  considera- 
tion.'^** In  the  Post  Office  boys  are  admitted  as  learners  after  pass- 

* Commi's'on  of  1891.  § 141.  f Section  148.  I Section  144.  ij  Sections  177-8. 

II  Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  1891,  §§  90-7.  *•  Watsen,  18.104.  ff. 

t+  Sim,  18.801,  £f.  H Cuthhert,  18,922,  ff.  §§  Sim.'is,8l4  ; Cuthbert,  18, 922!  Iin'sim  18  8,54 

***  Letter  of  September  16,  1911.  I : i ■ 
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ing  an  examination  at  least  equivalent  to  iStandard  VII.  They  are 
appointed  as  assistants  when  a vacancy  arises  after  they  have  passed 
an  examination  in  technical  subjects,  and  they  must  subsequently 
pass  an  efficiency  test.* 

The  De  Beers  Company  succeeds  in  maintaining  a standard 
somewhat  higher  than  the  itailway  Department  in  this  matter.  Its 
system  was  explained  to  us  by  the  General  Manager,  Mr.  Williams.! 
It  does  not  engage  boys  as  apprentices  until  they  have  passed  the 
Sixth  Standard  and  are  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  makes  attendance 
at  technical  classes  compulsory  and  free,  and  when  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  is  past  it  assists  boys  to  gain  experience  with  large 
engineering  firms  in  England.^ 

The  technical  classes  inaugurated  by  the  Cape  School  Board 
have  already  done  much  good  and  are  well  worthy  of  being  compared 
with  the  great  efforts  made  in  Durban  and  Johannesburg.  Professor 
Bohle,  of  the  South  African  College,  who  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Technical  Evening  Classes  and  under  this  board,  told  us  that  all  the 
students  have  passed  Standard  V.,  and  that  the  authorities  prefer 
Standard  VI.,  and  find  even  this  too  low,  because  of  the  inadequate 
general  knowledge  and  grasp  of  English  which  is  common  at  this 
stage.  This,  he  said,  is  the  opinion  of  most  employers. § The  classes 
provide  five  years’  courses  in  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  two  years’  courses  in  Building  Construction  and  Plumbing,  as 
well  as  a variety  of  special  courses. ||  They  have  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  in  1911  there  were  some  160  students  at  the  South  African 
College  as  well  as  220  at  Salt  River,  or  380  in  all.  At  Salt  River  four- 
fifths  of  the  students  are  employees  of  the  Railway  Department,  and 
at  the  South  African  College  about  a fifth  are  in  the  engineering  and 
building  trades,  and  the  rest  include  business  men,  teachers,  clerks, 
chemists,  and  indeed  people  of  all  classes.** 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  providing  for  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  economy  in  many  schools.  In  this  matter  an  active 
part  has  been  played  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  his- 
tory up  to  1909  has  been  chronicled  officially.!!  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  Department  has  done  much  to  stimulate  hand 
and  eye  training,  which  may  be  regarded  as  preliminary  to  technical 
instruction.  This  matter  we  have  already  dealt  with.ij; 

(b)  T reatment  of  the  Problem  Elsewhere. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  Natal  Commission  which  en- 
quired into  the  question  of  Technical  Education  in  1905§§  Four 
years  later  another  Natal  Commission  enquired  into  the  general 
education  question  and  devoted  a good  deal  of  its  attention  to  Tech- 
nical Education.  “ Hitherto,”  it  said,  “ there  has  been  a deplorable 
lack  of  effort  among  the  adult  population  of  the  various  centres  to 
provide  opportunities  for  the  younger  generation  to  better  their 
knowledge  of  their  trades  and  professions.”  It  complained  that  local 
bodies  tended  too  much  to  leave  the  initiative  to  the  Education 
Department,  and  insisted  on  the  wisdom  of  the  previous  Commis- 
sion’s policy  of  calling  local  committees  together  to  carry  on  their 
work.  Failing  the  spontaneous  action  of  public-spirited  individuals, 
meetings  should,  it  thought,  be  called  by  the  Education  Department, 
which  ought  to  employ  an  organising' officer.||!|  The  Commission 
called  attention  to  the  remarkable  success  of  the  evening  technical 

* Hoal,  18, 9(18  ff  and  19.203  ff.  f William'',  10,001  ff.  J Williams,  10,035.  § Bohle,  18,725  £F. 

II  Bohle.  18.723.  **  Information  supplied  by  Professor  Bohle. 

tt  The  Stnry  of  Cookery,  “ Educational  Gazette.”  Uecembor  9,  1909.  t J Section  35. 

§§  Section  49  (b).  ||||  Natal  Commission  of  1909,  pp.  7-8. 
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classes  at  Durban.  Striking  evidence  on  this  subject  was  given  us 
by  Mr.  Mudie,  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Natal,  and  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, of  Durban.  When  we  visited  Durban  the  classes  were  attended 
by  six  or  eight  hundred  students,*  the  cost  l)eing  borne  in  three  un- 
equal shares  by  the  Municipality,  tlie  Government  and  the  students 
themselves,  t Commercial  sul)jects  are  taught  at  Durban,  and  also  at 
Maritzburg,j:  and  the  extension  of  technical  education  in  the  countr\^ 
districts  is  merely  awaiting  financial  opportunity.§ 

In  the  Transvaal  there  is  in  the  Department  an  Organizer  and 
Director  of  Technical  Education, ||  in  addition  to  the  Organizer  of 
continuation  classes,  and  in  1910  over  1,700  students  were  attending 
manual  training  classes  or  evening  classes. 

The  great  industrial  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  various 
countries  in  consequence  of  highly  developed  technical  instructio)! 
are  now  well  known.  By  means  of  this  Germany  has  built  u])  its 
industries  connected  with  brewing,  electrical  engineering  and  the 
manufacture  of  aniline  colours,  etc.** * * §§  No  doubt  this  is  largely  due 
to  technological  institutions  which  are  outside  our  scope, 
but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  elaborate  and  diligent 
training  of  the  artizans  has  done  much  to  enable  con- 
tinental countries  to  dispute  in  many  lines  the  established 
supremacy  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  lesson  has  not 
been  lost  either  on  the  United  Kingdom  or  on  younger  countries. 
The  late  M.  Vossion  long  ago  drew  attention  to  the  strength  of  tech- 
nical education  in  Australia,  and  said  that  “ the  Sydney  Technical 
College  is  a model.”tt  It  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  the  thesis  that 
other  nations  have  long  been  alive  to  the  necessity  of  technical  edu- 
cation, and  that  here  again  this  countiy  is  confronted  by  an  urgent 
problem.  Twenty  years  ago  Sir  Langham  Dale  saw  that  the  time 
was  ripening  for  action.  Now  it  is  well  for  the  country  to  recognize 
very  clearly  that  action  is  long  overdue. 

(c)  Policy  to  he  A dopted. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a sound  general  education  must 
precede  technical  education,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  more 
in  the  elementary  school  course  than  is  sufficient  to  train  the  hand 
and  eye  generally.  It  is,  however,  important  that  this  should  be  done 
in  every  school.  In  this  matter  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  call  to  our 
support  the  findings  of  the  Commission  of  1891j;j:  as  well  as  much  of 
the  best  opinion  of  to-day.§§  The  material  having  been  thus  prepared, 
technical  education  proper  must  follow.  There  must  be  well-equipped 
technical  institutes  or  polytechnics  in  the  large  urban  centres  with 
technical  classes  according  to  the  needs  of  the  several  districts  all 
over  the  country,  and  provision  enabling  promising  pupils  to  proceed 
from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  technical  schools,  and,  finally,  to  the 
technical  classes  in  Colleges  of  University  grade.  This  policv  has 
been  advocated  by  Professor  Bohle||||and  supported  by  others.***  The 
want  of  something  of  the  kind  has  resulted  in  action  only  in  the  Cape 
district,  but  it  has  been  felt  in  Port  Elizabeth  also,ttt  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  classes  already  existing  in  East  London  and 
Kimberley  will  tend  to  stimulate  as  well  as  to  satisfv  the  demand.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  in  time  this  policy  will  result  in  the  creation 
of  a certain  number  of  definite  trade  schools.  The  demand  has 
already  been  made  for  schools  of  domestic  economy and  indeed, 

* Mudifi.  11,97.t  ; Campbell,  12,377.  f Campbell,  12,387-9.  J Mudie,  11,968-76.  § Mudie,  11,988. 

II  Adamson,  10.713.  **  Vide  Haldane,  “Education  and  Empire.”  p.  17. 

tt  “L’Aus‘ralie  Nouvelle  et  son  Avenir”  (1903).  p.  26.5.  Commission  of  1891,  §§  142,  If. 

§§  Vide,  Aliwal  and  Cradock  School  Boards.  Appendices,  p.  cl.,  1 and  2 A.  (c).  ||||  Appendices  p.'cxx.-cxxi. 

***  Vide.  Loerie,  Appendices,  p.  Ixxxix.,  2A  (c).  fff  Whyte,  16,93.5-7. 

Jtt  Vide  Mrs.  Cowling,  Appendices,  p.  cxxiv.  2 A (c)  ; Fouche,  13,666  ; Bohle,  Appendices,  p.  cxxi. 
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as  we  have  shown,  soiiietliing  has  been  done  by  the  Education 
Department  to  stimulate  and  meet  this  demand. 

As  regards  the  country  the  most  striking  evidence  was  given  b3' 
the  llev.  W.  de  Vos  de  Wet,  of  Piquetberg,  who  declares  that  “the 
Poor  White  and  the  Unemployed  problems  will  be  solved  to  an  in- 
credible extent  if  a Technical  and  Industrial  training  suited  to  the 
circumstances  is  given  in  all  rural  parts  and  not  merely  in  large 
centres.”  Mr.  De  Wet  proceeded  to  sketch  with  great  skill  and  force 
a scheme  for  supplying  technical  education  in  country  districts 
“ where  the  need  does  exist  for  such  instruction,  but  where,  owing  to 
the  circumstances,  fully  equipped  departments  and  specially  quali- 
fied teachers  for  such  instruction  cannot  be  procured  for  the 
present. 

The  whole  undertaking  of  this  enterprise  of  dealing  with  tech- 
nical education  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
School  Boards,  but  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  State  should  not 
recognize  and  support  the  efforts  of  separate  committees  where  the 
School  Boards  are  not  jDrepared  to  act,  and  as  a rule,  no  doubt,  it  Avill 
be  found  an  advantage  to  have  special  committees  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  boards. 

W'e  have  already  ])ro])osed  that  School  Boards  should  have  the 
power  to  make  attendance  at  continuation  schools  compulsory  up  to 
the  age  of  seventeen  on  all  who  are  not  attending  day  schools  and 
who  have  not  passed  Standard  VII.  Attendance  at  technical  schools 
and  classes  would,  of  course,  count  for  this  purpose,  l)ut  it  is  plainly 
desirable  to  insist  that  students  shall  not  be  admitted  to  technical 
classes  until  they  have  passed  at  least  the  fifth  Standard,  and  this 
should  as  soon  as  possible  be  raised  to  the  sixth. 

In  no  department  is  it  more  necessaiy  to  have  an  organizing 
officer.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  have 
two,  one  for  the  towns  and  one  for  the  country,  and  in  any  case  it  is 
most  important  that  the  crying  needs  of  the  rural  districts  in  this 
respect  should  not  be  overlooked—  the  more  so,  because  it  is  specially 
difficult  to  satisfy  them.  As  regards  uiUan  areas,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  same  officer  might  be  able  to  act  as  organizer 
both  of  continuation  schools  and  of  technical  education.  Here  again 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  co-operation  with  the  other  Provinces  may 
prove  desirable  and  even  essential. t 

(d)  Hecommendations . 

We  recommend  that  technical  institutes  or  polytechnics  should 
be  established  in  the  large  urban  centres  with  technical  classes 
throughout  the  countiy  and  provision  to  enable  promising  students 
to  pass  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced  technical 
education;  that  the  initiative  should  be  taken,  and  the  control  exer- 
cised by  the  School  Boards,  and  that  the  sup])ly  of  facilities  for  tech- 
nical instruction  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
duties,  the  State  assisting  them  in  meeting  this  as  in  meeting  other 
expenditure,  Imt  that  where  School  Boards  are  not  prepared  to  act 
and  committees  are  ready  to  undei^take  the  task,  they  should  bi' 
encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  State,  and  that  legal  provision  should 

Appendices,  p.  clxxi.  2A  (c). 

t In  November,  1911,  when  this  report  had  already  been  drafted,  a conference  on  vocational  education 
was  held  at  Pretoria.  The  conference  was  convened  by  the  Minister  of  Ediu^ation,  and  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  all  the  Provinces.  As  regards  technical  education  we  arc  "lad  to  find  ourselves  at 
one  with  the  conference  on  almost  all  points.  The  only  important  point  at  which  there  may  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  is  that  the  conference,  speakin"  for  South  Africa  as  a whole,  advocated  the 
entrusting  of  the  work  of  organising  technical  education  to  local  committees,  whereas  we,  as  a Cape 
Commission,  look  primarily  to  the  School  Boards. 


he  made  for  this;  that  in  m'gaiiiziiio  technical  instruction  School 
Boards  should,  where  possible,  enlist  the  assistance  of  advisory  com- 
mittees of  employers;  that,  as  far  as  possible,  technical  classes  con- 
ducted by  the  Public  Department  should  be  merged  in  the  public 
technical  institutes  or  polytechnics;  that  attendance  at  technical 
classes  should  exempt  from  the  proposed  statutory  com])ulsion  to 
attend  continuation  classes;  that  the  standard  of  attainment 
requisite  for  admission  to  such  classes  should  be  at  least  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fifth  Standard,  and  should  as  soon  as  ])Ossible  be  raised 
to  the  sixth  Standard;  and  that  an  organizer  of  technical  education, 
and  perha])s  two  organizers — one  for  the  town  and  one  for  the 
country — should  be  appointed  for  this  Province  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  Provinces. 

51.  I ndnstricd  Education. 

(a)  Definition. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  precisely 
between  technical  and  industrial  education.  Practicall}^  there  is  a 
distinction,  but  the  two  tend  to  overlap,  and  it  appears  to  us  desirable 
to  attempt  a definition.  By  industrial  education  we  mean  instruction 
such  as  will  prepare  a bo}^  to  make  an  efficient  entrance  upon  a career 
as  an  ordinary  artizan  or  workman.  It  is  distinguished  from  tech- 
nical education  which  aims  rather  at  giving  such  instruction  as  wid 
make  its  recipient  a skilled  artizan. 

(b)  History. 

In  the  original  schedule  to  the  Act  of  1865  the  promotion  of 
“ suitable  industrial  training,  both  of  the  male  and  female  scholars,” 
is  declared  to  be  “ one  of  the  general  objects  to  which  Government  aid 
shall  be  appropriated  ” in  the  case  of  schools  for  Aborigines.*  Twelve 
years  later  further  regulations  were  made  “to  train  Native  youths 
more  effectually  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  trades.”!  Apart  from 
wood-work  and  needle-work,  })rovision  for  which,  despite  the 
entreaties  of  Sir  Langham  Dale,  wais  restricted  to  a few  schools,! 
nothing  whatever  was  clone  for  the  industrial  training  of  European 
children  until  1893.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  a considerable  class 
of  poor  whites  was  growing  up,  and  the  attention  of  Parliament  was 
directed  to  the  subject.  On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Hofmeyr, 
the  House  of  Assembly  agreed  that  there  should  be  schools  for  poor 
whites  in  which  manual  should  fane  ])recedence  of  intellectual  in- 
struction, and  it  added,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Thomas  Fuller,  that 
the  Government  should  at  once  try  the  experiment  of  starting  indus- 
trial schools,§  and  three  years  later  provision  was  made  for  giving 
State  aid  to  industrial  schools  for  the  erection  of  new  school  build- 
ings.||  The  regulations  passed  in  the  same  year  provided  that  “grants 
similar  to  those  hitherto  made  to  Native  Industrial  Institutions  will 
be  available  for  similar  institutions  founded  for  the  training  of 
indigent  and  neglected  white  children.”**  Advantage  of  this  regula- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  Dutch  Eeformed  and  Poman  Catholic 
Churches  in  Uitenhage,  Cape  Town,  Graaff-Reinet,  Wellington,  Stel- 
lenbosch, and  Adelaide.  Altogether  in  the  third  quarter  of  1910  these 
institutions  provided  for  272  boys  and  124  girls,  besides  whom  35  girls 
were  learning  spinning  and  weaving  at  Port  Elizabeth. 

In  1902  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  recom- 
mended that  fresh  regulations  should  l)e  drawn  up  defining  the  class 
of  boys  to  be  admitted  to  industrial  schools. ft  In  1907  another  Select 

* Schedule  to  Act  of  186.5.  Order  C.  § 1.  f Regulation  of  1877.  Supplementary  Regulations,  i. 

i Vide.  Commission  of  1891,  §§  169-170.  § Appendices,  p.  ccviii..  September  4,  1899. 

II  Regulations  of  1905,  § 8.  **  Regulations  of  1893,  § 12.  ft  Rei)ort,  § 12. 
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Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  strongly  recommended  the 
extension  of  agricultural  and  technical  instruction  “ through  indus- 
trial schools  and  continuation  schools  and  classes  in  both  urban  and 
rural  districts,  where  practicable,”*  and  in  the  following  year  an  Act 
was  passed  enabling  School  Boards,  either  singly  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  School  Boards,  to  take  over  or  establish  industrial 
schools.!  This  provision  has,  however,  been  allowed  to  slumber  on 
the  Statute-book,  and  it  is  in  fact  generally  unknown  that  School 
Boards  have  the  power  to  act  in  this  matter.^ 

In  fact  the  State  has  shown  remarkable  apathy  in  this  connec- 
tion. Having  provided  for  the  industrial  education  of  the  Natives 
in  1865  it  did  nothing  at  all  for  the  whites  till  1893.  Then  it  provided 
for  the  industrial  education  of  those  already  submerged.  The  scheme 
was,  as  will  appear  in  the  next  sub-section,  very  imperfectly  thought 
out  and  did  not  make  adequate  provision  even  for  those  who  were 
brought  under  it,  and  no  effort  has  been  made  by  the  State  to  extend 
its  operation.  Altogether  the  statutory  provision  made  for  the  indus- 
trial education  of  the  whites  is  still  far  less  efficient  than  the  statutory 
provision  made  for  the  industrial  education  of  the  Natives  forty-six 
years  ago. 

(c)  The  Present  Situation. 

Parliament  has  made  tolerably  good  provision  for  the  case  of 
indigent  children.  Act  24  of  1895  empowers  the  Minister,  on  the 
report  of  a Magistrate,  to  authorize  the  Magistrate  to  commit  desti- 
tute children  to  any  suitable  institution  or  public  school.  Unfor- 
tunately the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  very  little  known  and  used.§ 
Nevertheless  much  good  work  is  done  at  such  institutions  as  the 
Industrial  School  at  Uitenhage  and  the  Salesian  Institute,  Cape 
Town.  When  we  visited  the  latter,  we  were  informed  that  great  care 
is  devoted  to  the  old  boys;  that  there  is  an  old  boys’  association;  that 
there  are  now  200  old  boys,  and  that  not  one  of  them  is  unemployed. 
The  authorities  compared  the  position  here,  where  the  schools  are 
attended  by  only  70  or  80  pupils,  where,  apart  from  salary  grants,  the 
Government  does  not  always  pay  anything  and  at  best  only  pays  £12 
per  pupil  and  where  the  schools  have  to  train  their  own  teachers, 
with  the  position  in  England,  where  the  schools  have  200  pupils, 
where  the  Government  pays  from  £28  to  £36  a head,  and  where  there 
are  special  institutions  for  training  industrial  school  teachers.  More- 
over, it  has  been  laid  down,  though  not  by  statutory  authority,  that 
boys  can  only  be  trained  in  the  industrial  schools  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  seventeen. ||  A destitute  boy  of  thirteen  is  unlikely  to 
be  flawless  material  for  industrial  training;  and  there  is  most  urgent 
need  for  preparatory  departments  to  take  boys  from  the  age  of  nine. 
For  the  children  of  poor  European  parents  who  can  pay  something 
for  the  education  of  their  children  and  have  successfullv  struggled 
against  indigency  the  State  does  nothing  in  the  way  of  supplying 
them  with  industrial  education  to  enable  them  to  continue  the 
struggle  with  success.**  It  will  be  seen  then  that  at  present  in  the 
matter  of  industrial  training  the  State  only  provides  for  the  indigent, 
and  that  the  provision  which  it  makes  for  them  is  still  far  from 

* Report.  I.,  1.  t Act  rj:5.  11)08,  § .IT.  T Vcintosh,  14,7()9  : Louw.  Ki.lUH. 

§ Louw,  10,.'>1)6.  II  Vide  Muir  80.5,  and  Report  of  '•uperintenden'-Gc'ipral  of  Elucation.  1910,  p.  4. 

**  Vide  Louw,  16,660.  “ I know  cases  where  parents  cannot  send  their  cl'ildren  to  Uitenhage  because  they 
are  not  poor  enough,  and  they  would  gladly  place  their  children  in  such  an  institution,  aud  pay  for  it.” 
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adequate  in  quantity  and  necessarily  imperfect  in  quality.  Despite 
this  much  good  is  done,  and  there  is  a large  demand  for  the  boys 
trained  in  these  institutions. 

There  is  indeed  a strange  contrast  between  the  eager  demand  for 
reasonably  efficient  white  labour  and  the  apparent  callousness  of  the 
State  in  regard  to  the  industrial  training  of  Europeans.  When  we 
were  at  Pretoria,  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Wern- 
her,  Beit  & Co.,  speaking  of  the  efforts  made  by  large  firms  in  Johan- 
nesburg to  attract  white  labour,  expressed  the  ojiinion  that  on  the 
mines  “ something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  15,000  Kaffirs  must  l)e 
employed  in  positions  which  white  lioys  could  undertake.”*  Such  a 
statement  tends  to  show  that  if  the  subject  of  industrial  education  has 
hitherto  been  neglected,  this  is  not  due  to  any  special  difficulty  such 
as  the  absence  of  demand  might  create,  and  that  if  industrial  educa- 
tion is  pushed  forward  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  sup])ly  of 
trained  workmen  will  prove  excessive. 

Meanwhile  the  gaps  in  the  present  system  are  patent.  It  provides 
no  industrial  education,  except  for  children  practically  destitute.  It 
does  not  provide  for  such  children  until  they  reach  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, and  even  the  grants  for  such  children  are  unduly  restricted.  It 
makes  no  attempt  to  train  teachers  for  the  work.  It  has  no  organizer. 

(d)  The  Practice  of  the  Other  Provinces. 

In  Natal  there  is  no  provision  for  industrial  education  apart  from 
technical  education,  except  that  an  industrial  school  is,  or  was,  being 
started  for  children  likely  to  lapse  into  crime,  t In  the  Free  State 
there  is  an  industrial  institution  at  Winburg,  and  it  is  intended  to 
make  the  school  at  Kopjes  an  industrial  school. j;  There  is  also  a 
Home  Industries  Board.  The  representative  of  the  Free  State  Educa- 
tion Department  described  its  work  as  follows  ; “ A central  l)oard  has 
been  appointed  and  Government  has  given  a certain  grant  which  is 
controlled  by  this  board.  The  board  has  supervision  over  the  Home 
Industries  in  the  whole  colony.  A special  Inspector  is  engaged  who 
has  to  inspect  the  schools  every  year.  We  have  a Training  School 
for  teachers  in  Bloemfontein.  Committees  are  formed  in  the  various 
villages  or  towns,  they  supply  the  building  and  material  and  we  the 
teachers. ”§  In  the  Transvaal  industrial  education  is  part  of  the 
work  directed  by  the  Organizer  of  Technical  Education.  There  are 
now  two  Trade  Schools  in  the  Transvaal,  one  in  Pretoria  and  one  at 
Potchefstroom,  and  a third,  at  Johannesburg,  is  contemplated. I| 

(e)  The  Need  for  Action. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  argue  that  industrial  education 
needs  far  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  system 
of  apprenticeship  has  many  drawbacks,  and  is  rapidly  breaking 
down.  In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  the  paper  on  Trade  Schools 
which  was  read  to  the  recent  Imnerial  Education  Conference  by  Mr. 
Blair,  Education  Officer  to  the  London  County  Council.**  In  the 
course  of  it  Mr.  Blair  said  : “ The  system  of  indentured  apprentice- 
ship has  largely  disappeared.  An  exhaustive  enquiry  made  for  the 
Council  in  1906  showed  that  it  would  appear  to  be  only  a waste  of 
time  and  money  to  attempt  to  revive  an  absolescent  system.”! t The 
Cape  Pamphlet  on  Grants  begins  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  say- 
ing : “For  those  children  who  are  above  the  usual  school-going  age, 

* Phillips,  10.7.')6.  t Mudie,  11,998  ff.  | Knothe,  11,259,  11,272.  § Knothe,  11.684. 

|l  A.'’amson,  10.714,  10,776.  Report  of  Director.  1909-1910,  pp.  71-2. 

**  Report  of  Conference,  pp.  155  flf.  ft  Page  157. 


and  who  onglit,  therefore,  to  be  at  once  apprenticed  to  a trade,  the 
simplest  kind  of  institution  and  the  one  most  easily  established  is 
what  may  be  called  an  Apprentice  Home.”*  This  has  been  tried,  but 
without  success.  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  Pamphlet  on 
Grants  has  not  been  reprinted  since  1901.  The  hrst  condition  of  pro- 
gress is  a definite  realization  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  the  Appren- 
tice Home  but  the  Trades  School.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  apprentice  system  will  at  once  disappear,  but  that  the  apprentices 
are  alile  to  manage  for  themselves,  and  that  for  others  the  requisite 
is  the  Trades  School.  We  may  point  out  that  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  South  Africa  make  the  case  for  industrial  schools  specially 
urgent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  white  children  do  not,  as  in  Europe, 
act  as  labourers  to  artizans,  the  work  oi  labourers  being  generally 
done  by  coloured  persons,  and  the  white  children  consequently 
losing  the  practical  training  which  they  naturally  receive  in  other 
countries.  This  point  was  strongly  urged  by  the  Transvaal  Indi- 
gency Commission  of  1905-8. t 

The  need  is  generally  recognized.  Mr.  ( 'liristojiher.  President  of 
the  Teachers’  Association,  urggd  the  necessity  of  action  in  the  thickly 
populated  districts,  and  addPil  : “ Erom  statistics  we  find  that  many 
of  the  indigent  children  drift  eventually  into  the  army  of  unskilled 
labourers,  and  a certain  percentage  turn  out  criminals.  This  is  a 
class  of  children  that  should  certainly  receive  attention.  All  children 
should  be  looked  upon  as  an  asset  to  the  nation. Mr.  W.  J.  Snyman, 
of  Venlerstad,  is  hardlv  less  em])hatic  nUout  die  countrv  districts, 
and  says ; “ Ik  lieschouw  industriele  scholen  een  bepaalde  behoefte 
in  elke  dorp  van  het  onderveld.”§  The  Rev.  A.  F.  Louw,  of  Graaff- 
Reinet,  who  speaks  with  exi^erience  of  tbf^  ^drls’  Industrial  School 
there,  expressed  the  opinion  that  “ very  much  more  should  be  done  ” 
for  industrial  education,  that  the  ])resent  Industrial  Schools  for  boys 
which  have  proved  a success,  and  especially  the  one  at  Uitenhage, 
should  be  enlarged;  that  there  should  be  an  organizing  officer  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  more  industrial  schools;  and  that  op- 
portunities should  be  given  to  jiarents  who  can  pay  to  send  their 
children  to  industrial  schools.  He  added  : “ I feel  very  strongly  that 
every  year  a couple  of  hundred  young  men  are  passing  our  very 
doors.  They  could  be  made  a valuable  asset  to  the  country;  they  are 
becoming  a serious  liabilitv,  because  we  are  losing  them,  and  they 
are  sinking  and  swelling  the  ranks  of  Poor  Whites. ”|| 

The  desirability  of  enlarging  existing  schools  is  tolerably  clear. 
A school  of  200  is  more  stimulating  than  a school  of  70,  and  admits 
of  more  varietv,  so  that  it  is  Ijetter  able  to  suit  itself  to  the  individual 
cases  and  thus  to  develop ) the  ];)owers  of  the  l)oys.  It  requires  no 
more  supervision  and  many  of  the  charges  are  stationary  while  the 
numbers  grow.  A moderate  sized  school  is  therefore,  other  things 
being  equal,  at  once  more  efficient  and  more  economical  than  a small 
school.  On  the  other  hand  in  schools  with  very  large  numbers  the 
individual  is  apt  to  be  lost.  On  the  wliole  it  seems  desirable  to  aim 
at  schools  with  from  200  to  250  pupils. 

The  demand  for  new  industrial  schools  conies  from  many  dis- 
tricts, such  as  Kakamas**  and  Karreedouw,tt  where  there  is  much 
poverty  among  the  rural  poinilation,  as  well  as  from  urban  centres 
such  as  Port  Elizabeth.|t  The  co-operation  of  different  districts  in 

* Section  811.  f Report,  § 7.1.  J f'hri^toplier,  12.881. 

§ Appendices,  p.  ccii.  4 (b).  “I  regard  industrial  schools  as  an  absolute  necessity  in  every  village  in  the 
back  countrv.” 

II  Louw.  1(>,()58  tL  **  Vide  Luckhoff,  1443  (>  ; Jlarcliand.  4.70.1  : Hofmeyr.  7. .‘>40  : Beyers,  7. 600. 
ft  Van  Huysteen,  18,288.  H Whyte,  17,005:  Bollen,  17,610. 
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this  enterprise  is  especially  urged  by  the  Lady  Grey  School  Board, 
which  regards  this  as  “ absolutely  necessary  if  the  thorny  question 
of  the  ever-increasino-  ])oor  white  ])0])idation  of  this  country  is  to  be 
settled  satisfactorily.”* 

The  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  ])art  of  the  School  Boards  whicli 
have  expressed  opinions  on  the  subject  in  favour  of  establishing  in- 
dustrial schools  for  children  who  are  not  entirely  indigent  is  highly 
remarkable. t There  is  a very  considerable  demand  among  tlu' 
farmers  for  something  of  the  kind.  For  example,  Mr.  Vosloo,  M.L.A., 
said  : “ You  often  hear,  in  our  parts  especially,  that  there  are  many 
farmers  who  could  send  their  boys  to  trades  to  the  peo])le  in  the  town 
but  Avho  do  not  like  to  do  so  because  they  want  them  under  super- 
vision. At  present  if  the  fathers  are  not  absolutely  poor,  then  the 
boys  are  not  allowed  into  the  institutions  we  have.  If  an  institution 
is  established  here  it  coidd  take  in  boys  of  that  sort,  and  would  ne 
very  well  supported.”! 

A ])oint  which  has  arisen  in  the  practical  work  of  industrial  edu- 
cation is  the  lerml  relation  between  the  pupils  and  the  managers  of 
the  school. § This  requires  to  be  defined,  so  that  the  managers  may 
have  the  same  control  over  the  pupils  as  eni])loyers  have  over  a])- 
prentices  indentured  to  them. 

The  question  as  to  the  relation  between  industrial  and  general 
education  does  not  a])pear  to  create  any  great  difficulty.  Until  the 
age  of  thirteen  and  until  at  least  the  end  of  the  fifth  standard  there 
may  be  an  element  of  industrial  training  in  the  education  given,  but 
its  main  object  must  be  general  training.  Afterwards,  there  should 
be  some  general  training,  but  in  an  industrial  school  the  main  object 
must  be  industrial.  What  is  required  is  not,  certainly,  less  general 
training  but  far  more  industrial  training. 

Another  point  which  has  l)een  brought  to  our  notice  and  which 
has  been  discovered  by  various  School  Boards  in  the  ])ursuit  of  their 
duties  is  the  existence  of  considerable  numbers  of  European  children 
who  have  escaped  from  the  control  of  their  ])arents  and  are  living  in 
a condition  which  can  only  end  disastrously.  Provision  is  made 
under  the  Prisons  Act  of  1911  for  sending  such  children  to  industrial 
institutions,  but  it  would  in  many  cases  be  inexpedient  to  send  them 
to  mix  with  the  children  in  ordinary  industrial  schools  such  as  those 
at  Uitenhage  and  Cape  Town,  and  a separate  institution  to  meet  such 
cases  appears  to  be  required  in  this  Province.  There  is  already  one 
in  the  Transvaal. 

( f ) Re  com  m endat  i uns. 

We  recommend  that  grants  should  l)e  paid  for  all  children  in 
efficient  industrial  schools ; that  existing  schools  should  be  enlarged, 
until  there  are  some  200  pupils  in  each ; that  School  Boards  should  be 
encouraged,  either  singly  or  in  co-o])eration,  to  establish  new  in- 
dustrial schools  where  required;  that  failing  the  action  of  the  Boards, 
churches  or  other  ])hilanthro])ic  bodies  should  be  stimulated  to 
exert  themselves  in  this  matter;  that  the  children  of  parents  able  and 
willing  to  pay  fees  should  not  be  excluded  from  industrial  schools; 
that  the  managers  of  industrial  schools  should  have  the  same  power 
over  the  pupils  in  their  schools  as  employers  have  over  apprentices 
indentured  to  them;  that  the  State  should  supervise  and  assist  the 
supply  of  teachers  by  issuing  a special  certificate  for  teachers  in  in- 
dustrial schools ; that  the  course  of  training  should  be  laid  down  after- 
consultation  with  the  Principals  of  the  existing  institutions;  that  a 

* Appendices,  p.  clviii.,  4.  t T'/t/c  Appendices  D,  pp.  cxlix.  ff.  + Vosloo,  1 4,700. 

^ Vulp  Loiiw,  Ifi, 588-9. 
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period  of  training  in  these  institutions  should  be  recognised  as  giving 
the  practical  training  requisite  as  part  of  the  qualification  for  the 
certificate ; that,  where  necessary,  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
enabling  South  African  students  to  be  trained  outside  South  Africa 
as  industrial  school  teachers;  that  the  authorities  should  appoint 
two  special  officers,  one  for  the  towns  and  one  for  the  country,  to 
organize  industrial  education  and  to  inspect  existing  institutions, 
their  offices  being,  if  possible,  combined  with  the  offices  the  creation 
of  which  we  have  already  proposed  in  connection  with  technical 
education,  and  it  being  left  to  future  negotiation  to  determine 
whether  it  is  desirable  and  possible  to  make  these  officers  officers  of 
the  Cape  Province  alone,  or  of  two  or  three  Provinces,  or  of  the  whole 
Union. 

52.  Schools  for  Defectives. 

(a)  Present  Condition. 

The  existing  schools  for  defectives  have  grown  up  as  a result  of 
the  enterprise  of  the  Dutch  Peformed  and  Eoman  Catholic  Churches, 
the  State  giving  grants,  though  with  little  system.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Assembly  which  sat  in  1902  reported  that  the 
Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Worcester  had  originally  been  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  Mission  Schools,  that  no  suitable  provision  had 
been  made  under  the  existing  law  and  regulations  for  institutions  of 
the  kind  and  that  the  time  had  come  to  put  them  on  a more  satis- 
factory basis,  the  need  for  which  the  committee  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House.*  No  proper  provision  has  been  made  for 
these  schools,  but  in  1905  a regulation  was  passed  providing  that 
“ schools  for  defectives  may  be  classed  as  public  undenominationad 
schools  and  share  in  the  same  grants,  provided  they  be  managed  as 
such  generally  and  be  subject  to  the  same  condition.”!  This  has 
been  interpreted  as  meaning  that  though  strictly  denominational  in 
their  management,  they  may  be  treated  as  undenominational  public 
schools,  and  as  a fact  they  receive  the  same  grants  as  second  class 
public  schools.!  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  anomaly. 

The  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  defective  children 
is  well  recognized.  The  Superintendent-General  of  Education  has 
for  twelve  years  pressed  for  legislation  on  the  subject.§  Inspector 
Mitchell  tells  us  that  the  establishment  of  certified  schools  for  de- 
fectives other  than  the  blind  and  deaf  seems  to  him  worthy  of  con- 
sideration.||  There  are  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  the  evil  of 
definite  congenital  defect  extends,  but  Lord  Sheffield  (Mr.  Lyulnh 
Stanley)  addressing  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf 
has  said  that  about  one  child  in  every  thousand  of  the  school  popula- 
tion is  deaf.  This  rate  would  mean  that  the  existing  institutions 
make  sufficient  provision  for  the  white  population  of  the  Cape  Pro- 
vince alone.  But  thev  have  to  provide  not  only  for  the  Cape  Pro- 
vince, but  for  many  children  from  other  provinces,**  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  are  in  the  country  many  white  and  many  more 
coloured  children  who  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  State  are 
growing  up  with  curable  defects  uncured.  The  meaning  of  this  is 

* Report.  § 11.  t Regulations  of  190.5,  § 7.  Muir,  19,267-8.  § Muir,  19  262. 

II  Appendices,  p.  IxTxvii..  § 20. 
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that  many  blind  children  who,  with  proper  instruction,  could  learn 
to  make  a living  for  themselves,* * * §  are  growing  up  a burden  on  them- 
selves and  on  the  State ; and  that  many  deaf  or  deaf  mute  children 
who  might  be  trained  to  full  intelligence  are  lapsing  into  imbecility 
and  helplessness.  The  problem  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  deaf 
mute  needs  to  be  attacked  systematically,  and  other  parts  of  the  prob- 
lem of  defectives  have  not  yet  been  attacked  at  all. 

The  reason  for  this  does  not  lie  in  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the 
subject.  On  the  contrary,  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  “ it  would  not  be  at  all  a difficult  thing 
to  draw  up  a Bill  to  deal  with  all  classes  of  defectives.  We  have  had 
so  many  precedents  and  experiences  that  all  we  would  have  to  be 
careful  about  would  be  to  see  that  the  legislative  requirements  would 
not  deal  hardly  on  a population  such  as  ours  is.”t  In  all  the  three 
other  Provinces  the  Governments  have  taken  power  to  deal  with  the 
question  efficiently,!  though  they  have  not  yet  established  separate 
institutions.  In  some  countries  it  is  found  difficult  to  secure  full 
employment  for  the  blind  even  after  training.  We  are  by  no  means 
confident  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  establish  industrial  homes 
for  some  of  them,  but  Dr.  Muir  does  not  share  the  opinion,§  and  there 
is  thus  some  reason  to  think  that  in  this  grave  matter  the  lU'oblem,  so 
far  from  being  more  complicated  here  than  elsewhere,  is  in  reality 
less  so. 

The  Superintendent-General  of  Education  suggests||  that  School 
Boards  might  deal  with  it,  not  singly  but  by  mutual  co-o])eration. 
This  may  possibly  be  so,  though  it  seems  that  there  is  hardly  room 
for  more  tha^T  two  or  three  schools  dealing  with  each  class  of  defec- 
tive in  the  whole  Union.  But  we  are  wholly  at  one  with  Dr.  Muir 
when  he  says  : “ The  matter  is  liecoming  more  serious  year  by  year. 
The  longer  we  neglect  it  the  more  difficult  it  will  become.”** 

It  appears  to  us  that  in  this  matter  compulsion  is  essential.  The 
tenderest  attachment  naturallv  springs  up  between  parents  and  de- 
fective children,  and  it  is  hard  for  parents  to  part  with  such  children 
even  for  a time  and  even  for  their  advantage,  but  this  must  not  be 
allowed  to  keep  the  children  in  a condition  of  helplessness.  To  this 
end  the  co-operation  of  the  religious  bodies  is  especially  necessary, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  children  and  of  the  State  it  is  only  right  that 
these  should  be  reinforced  by  statutory  compulsion,  so  that  whether 
the  parents  of  defective  children  are  rich  or  poor  they  should  be 
bound  to  secure  for  them  an  effective  education,  if  not  in  their  owm 
homes  then  at  public  institutions. 

All  the  circumstances  of  the  case — the  deep  feelings  which 
special  weakness  evokes  and  the  exceptional  necessity  of  compelling 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  places  in  many  cases  at  a distance 
from  their  homes — point  to  the  essential  importance  of  great  con- 
sideration in  devising  a scheme  to  meet  them.  Especially  is  it  in- 
cumbent upon  the  State,  in  this  case,  to  show  the  most  tender  scruple 
in  dealing  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  This  being  so, 
it  seems  to  us  right  that  there  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  institu- 
tions where  defective  children  may  be  in  a church  atmosphere,  and 
others  in  which  denominations  as  such  have  no  control,  although  in 
these  also  it  seems  to  us  particularly  important  to  maintain  a re- 
ligious spirit  and  to  impart  earnestly  religious  teaching  except,  of 
course,  in  cases  where  the  parents  object.  This  being  our  opinion, 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  Church  Institutes  for  defectives  should  be 

* Muir,  19,290.  f Muir.  19.289. 

J Vide  Transvaal  Act  25,  1907,  § 5,  c.  iv.  Free  State  Act  .86,  1908,  § 5,  2 (d).  Natal  Directory,  1910, 

p.  .59.  §11. 

§ Muir,  19,290.  ||  Muir,  19,263.  **  Muir,  19,266. 
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regarded  with  any  jealousy  by  the  State,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  for  each  class  of  defectives  at  least  one  Church  and  one  State  in- 
stitution. It  appears  to  us  that  the  State  would  be  well  advised  to 
act  directly  in  the  matter  of  providing  public  institutions,  though  in 
case  any  School  Board,  or  group  of  School  Boards,  is  prepared  to  act 
before  the  gap  is  supplied,  such  action  should,  of  course,  be  welcomed. 

( 1) ) Recommend  a tions. 

We  recommend  that  in  addition  to  the  existing  Church  institu- 
tions for  defective  children  the  State  should  establish  one  public  in- 
stitution for  dealing  with  each  class  of  defectives — the  blind,  the  deaf 
mute,  the  deaf  and  the  imbecile — unless  before  it  acts  action  has  al- 
ready lieen  taken  by  some  School  Board  or  group  of  School  Boards; 
that  grants  should  he  made  on  precisely  the  same  scale  for  denomina- 
tional and  undenominational  institutions  of  this  class;  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  passed  compelling  parents  of  defective  children  who 
are  old  and  strong  enough  to  be  removed  from  their  homes  to  provide 
suitable  instruction  for  such  children  or  else  to  send  them,  if  neces- 
sary at  the  public  ex])ense,  to  a school  for  dealing  with  the  defect  from 
which  the  children  suffer;  that  due  precautions  should  be  taken  lo 
ensure  that  the  children  Vvhen  trained  shall,  if  they  are  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves,  be  provided  for  either  privately  or  in  special 
industrial  homes;  and  that  in  dealing  with  this  question  the  co-opera- 
tion of  other  Provinces  should  be  invited. 

53.  Railway  Schooh  and  the  Railway  Education  Officer. 

(a)  Present  Position. 

The  position  of  the  railway  schools  is  irregular  and  even  illegal. 
Railway  schools  were  initiated  as  far  back  as  in  1890.*  The  Com- 
mission of  1891  recommended  that  there  should  be  a Railway  School 
Board,  and  that  attendance  should  be  compulsory  on  the  children  of 
railway  employees.!  This  proposal  was  not  carried  into  effect  at 
the  time,  nor  was  it  embodied  in  the  School  Board  Act  of  1905.  In 
1896  a Railway  Education  Officer  was  appointed.^:  No  further  change 
was  made  till  1905.  The  School  Board  Act  provided  that,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  all  schools  vrithin  school  districts  should  be  taken 
over  within  a specified  time  by  the  School  Boards,  and  did  not  men- 
tion railway  schools. § Legally,  therefore,  these  schools  should  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  School  Boards.  The  Act,  however,  did  not 
give  the  Divisional  Councils  special  ]}ower  to  levy  rates  in  the  rail- 
way camps,  and  as  most  of  the  camps  are  not  liable  to  rates  it  was 
felt  that  the  schools  ought  not  to  be  under  the  School  Boards,  which 
might  have  to  make  good  recurring  deficits  in  their  finances.  As  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  ])ut  it,  the  law  might  not 
exempt  these  schools,”  but  there  was  justice  to  be  considered. ”||  It 
seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  the  Education  Act  of  1908  ex- 
empted railway  schools  from  the  operation  of  the  School  Board  Act. 
Both  the  Supenntendent-General  of  Education  and  the  Railway  Edu- 
cation Officer  seem  to  have  been  under  this  impression,* § **  and  Dr. 
Muir  assured  us  that  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1908  which  exempted 
houses  occupied  by  railway  servants  in  railway  camps  from  rating 
for  School  Board  purposes  originated  in  the  intention  that  railway 
schools  should  not  be  brought  under  the  School  Boards.!! 

Accordingly  the  Act  was  set  aside.  T’’-  1905  there  were  34  rail- 
way schools  not  under  School  Boards,!^  and  nearly  all  of  these  are 

* Cotnmipsion  of  1801,  Report,  § 102.  t Section  103.  t Mni'.  19,.52.">  : Onthbert,  18,000. 

§ Act  3,5,  1005  Section  31  an-l  2,  Muir.  10  .521.  ||  Muir.  19.207.  **  Muir.  10,299  : Onthbert.  18,8fi0. 

tt  Muir,  19,620.  Appendices,  p.  xxxv.  1. 
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still  in  the  same  position.  We  found  traces  of  some  feeling  on  this 
point,  and  some  witnesses  urged  that  these  schools,  many  of  which 
are  attended  not  only  by  the  children  of  railway  employees  but  also 
by  the  children  of  farmers,  ought  to  be  under  the  School  Boards,  so 
that  the  public  might  have  a voice  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Cradock  School  Board  has  declined  to  take 
over  the  Railway  School  there  without  raising  the  scale  of  fees,t  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  M{dmes])urv  Board  has  altogether  refused  to 
take  over  the  Railway  School  at  Kalabas  Kraal.|  The  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Naauwpoort  Railway  School  Committee  has  ex- 
pressed himself  verv  stronglv  figainst  any  attempt  to  ]')lace  the  rail- 
way schools  under  the  School  Boards,§  and  both  he  and  the  Railway 
Organization  Officer||  maintain  that  the  railway  employees  are  op- 
posed to  anv  changes  in  this  respect. 

Dr.  Muir  told  us  that  from  all  noints  of  view  the  Railway  Schools 
had  done  an  immense  deal  of  good  to  the  country,  but  that  the  need 
was  less  to-dav  and  would  diminish  every  year  with  the  increase  of 
population.* § **  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  with  a scattered  and 
rapidly  changing  and  migratorv  ])opulation,  such  as  the  railway  men 
along  the  line  necessaril  v must  be,  some  special  organization  has  been 
necessary  and  may  still  be  useful,  so  that  when  the  children  pass 
from  school  to  school  thev  may  find  sufficient  uniformitv  of  system 
and  school  books  to  enable  them  to  go  forward  with  as  little  violence 
of  change  as  possible.  No  doubt,  too,  much  good  is  done  by  repre- 
sentations addressed  bv  the  Railwav  Education  Officer  to  the  Rail- 
way Department  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  trains  so  as  to  make 
attendance  at  railway  schools  possible.  How  great  the  necessity  is 
for  activity  in  this  respect  ma,v  be  fudged  from  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  exertions  of  the  Railway  T^dncation  Officer,  “between 
Klipplaat  and  Graaff-Reinet  the  railway  children  have  not  been  to 
school  for  five  years.”tt  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  existence 
of  a special  officer  to  examine  the  time-table  with  special  reference  to 
the  nossibility  of  ei^abliug  children  to  attend  school,  wffiether  railwav 
schools  or  not,  and  to  supervise  the  educational  interests  of  railwav 
employees  is  highly  desirable.  Nor  do  we  think  that  anv  sudden 
change  would  be  wise.  But  there  is  force  in  the  argument  of  those 
who  hold  that  railwav  schools  attended  mainly  by  children  other 
than  children  of  raihvay  employees  should  be  under  the  School 
Boards.  The  General  Manager  of  Railways  tells  us  that  there  are 
no  railway  schools  outside  this  Province.  And  it  is  dangerous  to 
allow  a general  sense  of  justice  to  override  the  broad  principle  that 
the  law  must  be  obeyed. 

(b)  Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  the  position  of  railway  schools  not  under 
School  Boards  should  be  legalized,  but  that  they  should  be  placed 
under  School  Boards,  should  the  Boards  so  desire,  where  the  propor- 
tion of  children  not  being  children  of  railway  employees  exceeds  in 
twm  successive  quarters  one  half  of  the  total  number  of  children  en- 
rolled, and  that  in  any  case  School  Boards  should  have  the  right  to 
take  them  over  by  agreement  with  the  Committees;  and  that  the 
Railway  Education  Officer  should  inspect  these  schools,  w^atch  the 
educational  interests  of  the  railway  employees  and  keep  before  the 
Railway  Department  the  necessity  of  arranging  railvv^ay  time  tables 
with  due  regard  to  the  importance  of  enabling  the  children  not  only 
of  railway  employees  but  of  the  general  public  to  attend  school  regu- 
larly. 

* De  Klerk,  13,639  ff  ; Geyer,  14,145  ff.  f Muir,  19,542.  J Cuthbert,  18,868. 

§ Appendices,  pp.  xxxiv-v.  ||  Appendices,  p.  xxxvi.,  9.  **  Muir,  19,642.  ft  Cuthbert,  IS  g “iO. 
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V.  THE  TEACHERS. 

54.  The  Teacher's  Profession. 

(a)  Importance  of  the  Subject. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  equipment  of  national 
education  is  the  teaching  staff.  It  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
all  that  most  makes  for  good  in  the  school.  The  standing  problem 
of  educational  administration  is  the  supply  of  teachers.  It  might 
almost  be  said  that  nothing  else  matters,  for  certainly  the  only  thinu 
that  matters  is  good  teaching  and  the  things  which  make  good 
teaching  possible.  In  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  good 
teachers  two  things  are  necessary — that  the  teacher’s  profession 
should  be  made  sufficiently  attractive  to  drav^  to  it  suitable  men  and 
women,  and  that  the  men  and  women  drawn  to  it  should  be  satis- 
factorily trained  for  their  work.  It  is  the  first  question  which  we  dis- 
cuss in  this  section.  The  attractions  which  the  profession  offers 
may,  and  indeed  must,  be  of  more  than  one  kind.  They  cannot  be 
solely  material,  for  no  person  fit  to  be  a teacher  will  be  drawn  into  a 
profession  which  offers  nothing  but  material  inducements;  nor  can 
they  be  solely  of  a higher  kind,  for  the  most  inspired  teacher  must 
maintain  his  physical  life.  We  proceed  to  ask  the  simple  question 
whether  the  attractions  which  the  teacher’s  profession  offers  are 
sufficient  to  draw  to  it  a supply  of  suitable  persons  adequate  to  the 
demand  made  by  our  extensive  and  rapidly  spreading  system  of 
public  education. 

(b)  The  Needs  of  the  Profession. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett  savs  in  this  connection  : “ The  most  important 
requisite  is  good  pav,  reasonable  security  of  tenure  and  pension. 
Nothing  else  counts  for  anything  like  these.”*  Much  the  same  view 
was  expressed  bv  the  Natal  Commission  of  1909. t The  subject  was 
investigated  bv  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1906. 
The  Committee  said  : “ In  enquiring  into  the  causes  whv  teaching  is 
not  more  popular  as  a profession,  four  points  were  prominentlv 
brought  before  the  notice  of  vour  committee : — {a)  Inadequate 
salaries,  (h)  Insecuritv  of  tenure,  (d)  Lack  of  proper  status,  (d) 
Lack  of  sufficient  training  facilities.”!  The  Teachers’  Association 
expresses  general  agreement  with  this.5  Mr.  Le  Roux,  President  of 
the  Zuid  Afrikaansche  Onderwijzers’  LT^iie  dwells  on  insufficiencv  of 
salarv,  provision  for  leave  and  pension. I|  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  a large  measure  of  common  consent  on  this  question.  The  Super- 
intendent-General of  Education,  however,  acutelv  points  out  a 
cause,  to  which  w^e  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him  in  attaching  a 
great  deal  of  importance.  He  savs  that  other  nrofessions  are  more 
attractive  because  they  offer  more  freedom.**  This  is  supported  bv 
the  well-known  fact  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  induce  men  to  under- 
take the  supervision  of  boarding  departments  even  though  it  is  to 
their  pecuniarv  advantage  to  do  so,  the  fact  being  that  men  are  slow 
to  barter  freedom  for  monev.  It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  escane 
from  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Unlike  men  in  other  professions  the 
teacher  never  whollv  escapes  from  his  work.  Its  shadow  clings  to 
him  as  closelv  as  his  own.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 

* AuDRtiflices,  p.  Iv..  fi  Ca').  + Natal  Eiinoation  Commisaion.  1909,  E,  p.  10.  J Report,  § 6. 

§ Appendices,  p.  cxii.,  0.  2-fi  .4..  I|  Le  Roux,  9,210.  **  Muir,  295. 
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(c)  Salaries. 

In  a previous  section  of  this  report  we  stated  the  facts  as  far  as 
we  could  ascertain  them  about  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  drew 
attention  to  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining-  what  salaries  actually 
are  paid  to  teachers.*  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  salaries  contem- 
plated by  Parliament  are  very  seldom  paid  in  fact.  Indeed,  the  edu- 
cational authorities  have  always  been  behindhand  in  this  respect. 
Sir  John  Herschel  was  profusely  complimented  on  his  suggestions, 
but  the  scale  of  salaries  for  teachers  was  fixed  much  lower  than  the 
minimum  which  he  declared  to  be  indispensable,  and  his  proposal  to 
create  a systefn  of  pensions  for  teachers  was  not  adopted.!  The 
Select  Committee  of  1906  said  : “ With  regard  to  salaries,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  compared  with  what  men  of  similar  standing  can  earn 
in  other  professions,  the  prospects  held  out  by  the  teaching  profes- 
sion are  not  very  attractive,  and  it  would  be  greatly  in  the  interest  of 
education  if  the  authorities  concerned  would  take  the  question  of 
better  salaries  to  teachers  into  favourable  consideration,  because  that 
will  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  attracting  a fair  proportion 
of  our  best  men  to  the  profession.”! 

Dr.  Muir  points  out,  however,  that  the  initial  salaries  offered  are 
good — “ You  find  a raw  youth  who  has  just  finished  his  course  some- 
times getting  as  much  as  £250,”§  and  also  that  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession “ there  are  no  very  great  prizes,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  almost  always  a living  wage.’H  In  both  respects  the  teaching  pro- 
fession has  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  as  compared  with 
the  profession  of  advocates  or  commercial  life.  But  the  position,  as 
described,  is  highly  unsatiwsfactory.  The  teacher  should  have  force 
to  inspire  and  to  command,  and  persons  with  these  powers  are  not 
generally  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  a safe  living  wage,  however 
attractive  that  prospect  may  be  to  nersons  of  a quieter  and  more  pas- 
sive disposition.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  number  of  promising  men 
attracted  to  the  teaching  profession  increased  very  greatly  in  the 
vears  immediatelv  after  the  war.  These  were  years  of  financial  de- 
pression, and  this  may  to  a great  extent  account  for  the  change, 
though  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  well  educated  men  is  no 
doubt  responsible  for  much  of  the  improvement  noticed.** 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that,  speaking  generally,  the  scale  of 
salaries  fixed  bv  Parliament  as  a maximum  would  be  sufficient  if  it 
were  maintained  with  perhaps  local  allowances  for  places  like  Kim- 
berley where  the  cost  of  living  is  exceptionally  high. ft  But  the  scale 
fixed  by  Parliament  is  not  maintained,  nor  even  approached.  Some 
vears  ago  the  Cape  School  Board  adopted  a scale  which  allows  for 
annual  increments  leading  up  verv  gradually  to  a maximum.  In  no 
case  is  the  maximum  above  double  the  maximum  £ for  £ Govern- 
ment grant  allowed  by  the  regulations  of  1905 ; in  very  many  cases  it 
falls  considerablv  short  of  this.  Yet  we  are  informed  that  the  Board 
has  not  been  able  to  grant  half  the  increments  contemplated  in  its 
scale : that  even  the  changes  actually  made  have  already  cost  £3,800, 
and  that  to  put  the  complete  scheme  into  effect  would  cost  £5,000  or 
£6,000  more.f! 

* Section  16. 

t Sir  John  Herschpl  wrote  : — “ I should  consider  £150  as  the  very  lowest  remuneration  which  ought  to  be 
setiure  to  schoolmasters  in  the  Government  establishments,  with  his  house  and  the  present  etceteras.” 
The  amount  offered  was  £100  and  a fre®  residence  ; (Circular  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education 
to  candidates  for  appointment.  1840),  vide  also  Commission  of  1861.  Innes,  26  and  42. 
t Report,  Section  6.  § Muir,  942.  |i  Muir,  949.  **  Whitton,  1,7.84  ff  ; Anders,  2,30.8. 

tt  Vide,  for  instance,  Neethling,  6.379  ; Christopher,  12,907. 

IJ:  Letter  from  the  Secretary,  Cape  School  Board,  November  10,  1911. 
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In  this  connection  it  will  be  well  to  compare  the  practice  of 
the  other  Provinces.  This  is  not  altogether  easy.  In  the  Cape  the 
grants  being  made  on  the  £ for  £ principle  we  are  bound  to  assume 
that  the  salary  is  double  the  Government  grant,  except  in  the  case  of 
mission  schools,  where  it  is  taken  to  be  150  per  cent,  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant.  The  local  contribution  may  bring  the  total  above  these 
figures,  but  cannot  leave  it  below  them.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  as  regards  the  Government  grant  the  only  figure  we 
have  to  work  on  is  the  maximum,  and  that  no  minimum  is  stated, 
nor  is  there  any  information  as  to  the  actual  payments  made.  In 
the  Free  State  also  the  scale  is  a maximum  scale,*  and  we  have  no 
means  at  our  disposal  for  ascertaining  the  actual  salaries  paid.  The 
Natal  scale  has  recently  been  altered,  the  general  tendency  of  the 
changes  being  to  raise  the  minimum  and  lower  the  maximum 
salary.!  The  salary  grants  paid  in  farm  schools  were  given  in  a 
previous  section.!  They  are  not  repealed  here,  as  being  j)er  capita 
they  throw  no  light  on  ttie  question  of  the  actual  salary. 

The  scales  in  the  various  Provinces  are  as  follows : — 
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5 

78 

15 

90 

0 

4.50 

0 

506 

5 

528 

15 

540 

0 

Assistant 

3.50 

0 

43 

15 

61 

5 

70 

0 

350 

0 

393 

15 

411 

5 

420 

0 

Girls  : 

Principal  

360 

0 

45 

0 

63 

0 

72 

0 

72 

0 

432 

0 

477 

0 

495 

0 

504 

0 

Vice-Principal 

280 

0 

35 

0 

49 

0 

56 

0 

280 

0 

315 

0 

329 

0 

336 

0 

Assistant  

240 

0 

30 

0 

42 

0 

48 

0 

240 

0 

270 

0 

282 

0 

288 

0 

Sfionnd  Class. 

Boys  and  Mixed  : 

Principal  

4.50 

0 

56 

5 

78 

15 

90 

0 

!)0 

0 

540 

0 

596 

5 

618 

15 

630 

0 

Vice-Principal 

300 

0 

37 

10 

52 

10 

60 

0 

300 

0 

337 

10 

352 

10 

360 

0 

Assistant  

200 

0 

25 

0 

35 

0 

40 

0 

200 

0 

225 

0 

235 

0 

240 

0 

Third  Class. 

Principal  

300 

0 

37 

10 

52 

10 

C.O 

0 

300 

0‘ 

337 

10' 

.352 

10' 

360 

O' 

Assistant  

180 

0 

22 

10 

31 

10 

36 

0 

180 

0 

202 

10 

211 

10 

216 

0 

Poor  Schools. 

If  Twelve  Pupils  : 

Certificated  Teacher 

80 

O'* 

20 

0 

28 

0 

32 

0 

80 

O'* 

100 

0= 

108 

0-’ 

112 

0= 

Uncertificated  Teacher 

64 

0= 

16 

0 

22 

8 

25 

12 

64 

0= 

80 

O'* 

86 

8» 

89 

12= 

If  Twenty-four  Pupils : 

Certificated  Teacher 

110 

0“ 

27 

10 

38 

10 

44 

0 

110 

0= 

137 

10- 

148 

10= 

154 

0= 

U ncertificated  Teacher 

80 

0= 

20 

0 

28 

0 

32 

0 

80 

0= 

100 

0-’ 

108 

0= 

112 

0= 

* Vidt’  Report  of  Director,  1910,  pp.  4 and  15. 

t Compare  Natal  Education  Department  Directory,  1909  and  1910,  p.  ill  : vide  also  Mudie.  12,0<l(i. 

I Section  10.  § Regulations,  1865- 19C5. 

II  i.e.  Minimum.  When  the  maximum  salary  is  paid,  the  House  Allowance  mu.st  be  “One-fifth  at  least 

of  the  salary.”  (Regulations,  1865,  Classes  I.  and  II.,  § H.) 

' With  residence  (Regulations,  1865,  Class  III.,  § 3).  - With  board  and  lodging. 
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II.  NATAL.* * * § 


Establishments. 


Annual 

Increments. 


Maximum. 


Secondary  Schools  : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Headmasters,  High  Schools 

500 

1 20  to  550  1 

1 25  to  000  f 

600t 

Assistant  Masters 

250 

1 15  to  300  I 

1 20  to  400  )■ 

400 

Assistants,  Preparatory  Schools  — 

Men  ... 

200 

15 

350 

Women 

1.50 

1 12  to  200  1 

1 15  to  250  ) 

250 

Training  College  ; 

Principal 

Assistants — 

600 

) 20  to  5.50  1 
i 25  to  000  ) 

600 

Men 

250 

) 15  to  300  1 

1 20  to  400  ) 

400 

Women 

175 

15 

300 

Pupil  Teachers  (non-resident) 

Primary  Schools  : 

(European) — 

Headmasters,  Grade  A 

Do.,  do.  B 

Do.,  do.  C 

Do.,  do.  1) 

Do.,  do.  E , 

Headmistresses,  Grade  A , 

Do,  do.  B.. 

Do.,  do.  C.. 

Do.,  do.  D., 

Headmasters,  Art  Schools 

1st  Class  Assistants  (Men) 

Do.  do.  (Women) 

2nd  do.  do. 

3rd  do.  do. 

Ex-pupil  Teachers 
Pupil  Teachers,  Art  Schools 
Indian  and  Coloured — 

Headmasters  (European)  Indian  Schools 
• Do.,  Coloured  Schools  , 

Grade  A ... 

Grade  B ... 

Ist  Class  Assistants  (European) 

2nd  do.  do.  do. 

3rd  do.  do.  do. 

Ex-pupil  Teachers  do. 

Headmasters  (Indian) 

Senior  Assistants  do. 

Junior  do.  do. 

Ex-pupil  Teacheis  do. 

Pupil  Teachers  do. 


2.5 


f 5.50 
I 150 


J. 

1 

270 

20 

( 4001 

1 350i 

J 

L300I 

1 400 

( 

. 225 

) 15  to  300  1 

J 350 

1 

1 20  over  300  ) 

) 300 

1 

[ 2.50 

225 

1 15  to  300  1 

1 20  over  3o0  j 

450 

175 

1.5 

300 

175 

15 

250 

125 

12 

170 

80 

10 

120 

... 

70 

21 

6 

30 

1,  ; 

1 75 

i 1 5 to  300  i 

1 20  to  400  ) 

350 

400 

175 

15 

250 

125 

10 

170 

80 

10 

120 

70 

ioo 

io 

150 

62 

6 

80 

50 

6 

62 

40 

12 

6 

30 

Basis  of  Gradation  of  Head  Teachers.^ 

Headmasters  : — 

Grade  A.  Average  attendance  of  over  100. 

Grade  B.  Average  attendance  of  200-400. 

Grade  C.  Average  attendance  of  under  200. 

Grade  D.  Average  attendance  of  under  100. 

Grade  E.  Average  attendance  of  under  50. 

Headmistresses  : — 

Grade  A.  Average  attendance  of  over  400. 

Grade  B.  Average  attendance  of  200-400. 

Grade  C.  Average  attendance  of  under  200. 

Grade  D.  Average  attendance  of  under  100. 

* Education  Department  Directory,  1910,  pp.  30  If. 

f With  free  quarters,  or  allowance  in  lieu  of  quarters  of  X75  per  annum,  until  a salary  of  £500  is 
reached.  From  this  point  the  allowances  will  be  absorbed  by  annual  increments  until  the  maximum  of 
£550  is  reached. 

I With  free  quarters,  or  allowance  in  lieu  of  quarters  of  £50  per  annum 

§ The  basis  of  gradation  is  an  approximation  and  schools  will  not  be  necessarily  raised  to  a higher 
classification  until  the  attendance  appears  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  to  be  per- 
manently in  excess  of  the  limit  of  the  class. 
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l^romotioii  from  one  class  to  another  depends  on  qualifications 
and  merit  as  well  as  length  of  service  and  size  of  school.  The  regu- 
lations provide  that  “ of  the  assistants  employed  by  the  Lducation 
Department  in  Government  (European)  Primary  Schools  not  more 
than  25  per  cent,  can  be  admitted  to  the  First  Class,  inclusive  of  Pro- 
visional Assistants  in  receipt  of  salaries  at  the  rate  of  £175  a year 
and  upwards,  and  the  number  of  assistants  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Second  Class,  inclusive  of  Provisional  Assistants  in  receipt  of 
salaries  at  the  rate  of  from  £125  to  £170  a year,  is  limited  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  employed.”*  The  profits  of  boarding 
establishments  go  to  the  Head  Teachers.”! 

III.  TRANSVAAL.! 

The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  depend  on  the  grade  of  post  which 
they  actually  hold  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale  : — 


Initial 

Salary. 

1 

Annual 

Increment. 

Maximum 

Salary. 

I/iff  A Schools. 

& 

£ 

£ 

Principal — Men 

600 

26 

800 

Do.  — Women  ...  ...  ...  ... 

400 

20 

600 

Assistants  Men  A ... 

440 

20 

660 

Do.  do.  B ... 

.S30 

15 

436 

Do.  do.  C 

280 

10 

320 

Do.  Women  A ... 

330 

16 

436 

Do.  do.  B ... 

230 

10 

300 

Do.  do.  C ... 

200 

10 

240 

All  Other  Schools. 

Principals — Men  : 

Class  I.  Schools  (400  pupils) 

600 

20 

620 

Do.  II.  do.  (250  do.  ) 

435 

20 

535 

Do.  III.  do.  (100  do.  ) 

370 

16 

430 

Principals — Women  : 

Class  JI.  Schools 

370 

16 

•430 

Do.  III.  do.  ...  

260 

10 

330 

Principals  of  Class  IV.  Schools  and  all  Assistant  Teachers. 

Men  : 

Grade  A 

330 

10 

390 

Do.  B 

280 

10 

320 

Do.  C 

220 

10 

270 

Do.  D 

150 

10 

200 

Women  : 

Grade  A 

230 

10 

280 

Do.  B 

200 

10 

240 

Do.  C 

166 

7 

200 

Do.  D 

120 

6 

160 

Ungraded  posts  according  to  circumstances. 

IV.  FREE  STATE.§ 


The  salaries  of  teachers  are  in  accordance  with  the  class  of  Pro- 
fessional Teacher’s  Certificate  which  each  possesses,  and  allowances 
are  paid  to  Principals  and  Vice-Principals. 


All  Teachers. 

Minimum. 

Annual 

Increment. 

Maximum. 

Grade  I.  (First  Claes  Professional  Teachers’  Certificate)  ; 

£ 

£ 

8. 

£ 

Men  ... 

376 

16 

0 

650 

Women 

300 

16 

0 

420 

Grade  II.  (Second  Class  Professional  Teachers’  Certificate)  : 

Men  ... 

260 

12 

10 

375 

Women 

200 

12 

10 

300 

Grade  III.  (Third  Class  Professional  Teachers’  Certificate)  ; 

Men 

150 

10 

0 

260 

Women 

120 

10 

0 

200 

• Education  Department  Directory,  1910,  § 16.  f P-  30,  §§  16-16.  Compare  Directory,  1909,  p.  30,  § 16. 
J Regulations  68  and  183.  § Act  13,  1910,  §§  79  ff. 
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IV.  FEEE  STATE  {continued). 


Principals  and  Vice-Principals. 

Allowance. 

Total  Salary 
(Maximum). 

Principals. 

Secondary  Schools  ; 

& 

£ 

Principals — Men  ... 

100 

660 

Do.  Women 

80 

500 

Vice-Principals — Men 

60 

600 

Do.  Women 

40 

460 

Primary  Schools  : 

Principals — Class  I.  (300  pupils)  Men 

75 

625 

Do.  do.  I.  do.  Women  ... 

60 

480 

Do.  do.  II.  (120  pupils)  Men 

60 

610 

Do.  do.  II.  do.  Women  ... 

48 

468 

Do.  do.  III.  ( 40  pupils)  Men 

60 

600 

Do.  do.  III.  do.  Women  ... 

40 

460 

Do.  do.  IV.  (less  than  40  pupils)  Men 

30 

680 

Do.  do.  IV.  do.  Women  ... 

24 

444 

Do.  Kindergartens  ... 

25 

464 

Vic$-Principals. 

Class  I.  Men 

40 

590 

Do.  I.  Women  ... 

32 

462 

Do.  II.  Men 

30 

680 

Do.  II.  Women  ... 

24 

444 

Second  Masters 

30 

680 

Do.  Mistresses  ... 

24 

444 

Do.  do.  (Infants) 

20 

440 

Taking  the  printed  scales  literally,  and  taking  in  each  case  the 
closest  possible  parallel  in  comparison,  we  find  that  the  maximum 
offered  in  the  various  Provinces  is  as  follows : — 


Cape. 

\atal. 

Transvaal. 

Free  State. 

First  Class  School. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Boys  : 

Principal 

•840 

600 

800 

650 

Vice-Principal 

540 

600 

Assistant 

420 

400 

560 

550 

Girls : 

Principal 

504 

400 

600 

500 

Vice- Principal 

336 

460 

Assistant 

288 

250 

4^5 

420 

Third  Class  School  : 

Principal 

360 

360 

390 

580 

Assistant 

216 

120 

320 

550 

Nominally,  it  will  be  seen,  the  Cape  pays  higher  salaries  to  the 
head-masters  of  its  chief  boys’  schools  than  are  paid  in  any  other 
Provinces,  and  the  salaries  offered  to  head-mistresses  also  compare 
well  with  those  given  elsewhere.  Vice-principals  seem  to  be  fairly 
well  paid,  and  the  only  class  which  has  evident  cause  to  complain  is 
the  class  of  assistants,  especially  in  the  third  class  schools.  The 
teachers  in  poor  schools,  even  according  to  the  scale,  are  much  under- 
paid. As,  however,  we  have  already  proposed  that  poor  schools 
should  cease  to  be  classified  separately  there  is  no  necessity  for  deal- 
ing separately  with  the  salaries  of  their  teachers. 

The  present  system  of  salaries  is,  of  course,  a relic  of  the  old 
system  of  separate  schools  each  supported  on  the  £ for  £ system, 
which  practically  came  to  an  end  in  1905.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, to  find  that  it  needs  altering.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  now 
desirable  to  introduce  something  like  uniformity  of  salary  in  the 
various  schools  of  each  type ; that  there  should  be  an  effort  to  raise  the 
maximum  salaries  of  assistants;  that  within  certain  limits  there 
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should  be  an  annual  increment,  conditional  on  continued  efficiency ; 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  effect  an  arrangement  with  the  other 
Provinces,  so  that  the  neighbouring  Provinces  may  not  lure  each 
other’s  teachers  by  offering  improved  terms ; and  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  principle  of  the  Free  State  grading  of  salaries,  simply 
in  accordance  with  the  qualification  of  the  teacher.  As  regards  ex- 
isting teachers  a system  of  minimum  and  maximum  salaries  with 
annual  increments,  should  be  introduced  forthwith,  so  as  to  make 
the  scale  sanctioned  by  Parliament  more  of  a reality,  unless  in  the 
meantime  it  has  been  possible  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
other  Provinces  and  establish  a scale  of  teachers’  salaries  for  the 
whole  Union.  In  our  opinion,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  inviting 
the  other  Provinces  to  co-operate  in  this  matter.  While,  however,  we 
attach  importance  to  this  subject  we  agree  with  the  Transvaal 
Director  that  there  are  other  things  which  are  even  more  important,* 
such  as  the  conditions  of  service  and  of  leave.  These  things,  we  are 
convinced,  weigh  heavily,  and  attractiveness  can  be  purchased  for 
the  profession  at  far  more  economical  rates  if  when  the  question  of 
salaries  is  being  considered  the  questions  of  security,  leave  and 
pension  are  also  diligently  attended  to. 

(d)  Pensions. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  Sir  John  Herschel  pro- 
posed a superannuation  scheme  for  teachers  and  that  though  this 
was  pressed  by  Dr.  Innes,  the  first  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion, it  was  never  carried  into  effect.!  A scheme  was  prepared  by 
Sir  Langham  Dale  in  1879  and  approved  by  Lord  De  Villiers’  Com- 
mission, but  at  the  time  nothing  came  of  this.|  Perhaps  this  pro- 
longed procrastination  is  the  less  surprising  when  we  consider  that 
it  was  not  till  1908  that  reasonable  provision  for  teachers’  pensions 
was  made  in  Scotland.§ 

The  Act  providing  for  teachers’  pensions  was  passed  in  1887,  and 
the  scale  of  good  service  allowances  on  which  the  pension  is  based 
was  raised  In  1896.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,||  the  good  ser- 
vice allowance  is  25  per  cent,  of  the  Government  salary  grant  after 
five  years’  service,  35  per  cent,  after  ten,  and  40  per  cent,  after  fifteen 
years’  service ; on  which  the  teacher  pays  five  per  cent,  annually  into 
the  Teachers’  Pension  Fund,  and  the  pension  paid,  when  the  teacher 
retires  at  the  age  of  60  or  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  is  the  good 
service  allowance  with  an  addition  of  50  per  cent,  after  15,  75  per 
cent,  after  20  and  100  per  cent,  after  30  years’  service. 

This  is  criticised  in  three  particulars.  It  is  urged  that  female 
teachers  should  be  allowed  to  retire  at  50  or  55  and  male  teachers  at 
55 ;  * * §  **  that  it  is  hard  to  make  the  pension  indirectly  depend  on  the 
salary  drawn  in  the  last  years  of  service,  because  a teacher  may  fail 
as  the  retiring  age  draws  near  and  be  compelled  to  accept  a post  of 
less  responsibility  and  smaller  emolument,  and  it  is  inequitable  to 
reduce  the  pension  on  this  account; ft  and  that  if  a teacher  dies 
before  reaching  pension  age  his  contributions  to  the  pension  fund 
are  not  paid  back  into  his  estate.^:]: 

As  to  the  first  point  we  are  bound  to  confess  that,  while  the 
teacher’s  life  is  harassing  and  wearing,  it  is  not  an  established  fact 
that  teachers  live  less  long  than  others.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 

* Adamson,  10,869.  f Section  d.  init. 

t Vide  Eeport  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  1886,  p.  9. 

§ Fiie  Kerr,  “Scottish  Education,”  p.  395.  ||  Fide  § 16. 

**  Vide  Christopher,  12,926  £F  ; Vide  Whitton,  1,780  ; Marchand,  4,773. 
ft  Christopher,  12,913  ff.  J j De  Villiers,  5,364. 
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that  it  is  not  the  fact,  and  the  great  contrast  between  the  maximum 
pensions  allowed  and  those  actually  drawn*  certainly  lends  some 
colour  to  the  belief  that  it  is,  besides  which  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  as  a class  teachers  are  beyond  question  exceptionally  free  from 
vices  which  tend  to  curtail  life,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  fine  them  for 
this.  But  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  some  enquiries  on  the 
subject;  and  the  results  are  fairly  typified  by  the  answer  of  the 
Manager  of  the  South  African  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society,  who 
says ; “ So  far  as  this  Society  is  concerned  the  lives  of  teachers  as  a 
class  are  regarded  and  rated  as  normal  and  in  no  way  distinguishe*  i 
from  the  general  rule.”t  The  teachers  do  not  appear  to  be  united  on 
this  point.  The  Zuid  Afrikaansche  Onderwijzers’  Unie  has  not  dis- 
cussed it,  and  its  President  points  out  that  the  law  already  allows 
for  retirement  in  case  of  physical  incapacitation  long  before  the  age 
of  60.j:  Moreover,  in  England  the  retiring  age  is  65  for  both  sexes, 
though  it  is  true  that  the  teachers  are  dissatisfied  with  this,  and  also 
that  there  is  a small  allowance  in  case  of  l)reak-down  at  an  earlier 
age.§  In  the  Transvaal,  however,  teachers  are  allowed  to  retire  at 
the  age  of  55  and  must  retire  ten  years  later.  1|  In  the  Free  State 
gratuities  are  given  after  five  years’  service.** 

As  regards  the  other  points,  the  payment  made  is  proportionate 
to  the  average  salary  drawn  during  the  last  three  years  of  service 
in  Natal  and  the  Free  State,  and  to  the  total  salary  drawn  in  the 
Transvaal.  Payment  is  made  in  case  of  voluntary  retirement  in 
all  the  three  other  Provinces,  but  in  the  Transvaal  alone  is  pay- 
ment make  to  relatives  in  case  of  death.  In  Natal  and  the  Trans- 
vaal teachers  annually  contribute  three  per  cent,  of  tlieir  whole 
salary.  In  the  Free  State  no  contributions  are  made  by  the  teacher. 

The  different  systems  may  be  summarily  stated  as  follows;  — 


Teachers’  Pensions. 


Contribution  by 
Teacher. 

Age  of 
Retirement. 

Pension. 

Refund  to 
Relatives 
in  case  of 
Death. 

Refund  on 
Retirement 
before  Pen- 
sion Age. 

Cape 

5%  of  Good  Ser- 
vice Allowance 
(which  25  to 
40%  of  Govern- 
ment Salary 
Grant). 

60  (or  i 1 1- 
health  after 
15  years’ 
service). 

150  to  200%  of  Good  Service 
Allowance. 

Natal 

3%  

65  (65  optional 
for  women). 

^ of  average  last  three  years’ 
salary,  with 

5 vrs.  added  for  10-15  yrs.  ser. 

7 „ „ 15-20  „ 

10  „ „ 20 

40 

60  maximum. 

Refund  of 
contri  b u- 
tions. 

Transvaal . . . 

3%  

56(optional)65 

(compulsory.) 

Aggregate  amount  standing 
to  credit  in  fund  (i.e.  con- 
tributions with  Govern- 
ment contributions)  and 
interest  (compound)  at  4%. 

At  least 
contribu- 
tions. 

Refund  of 
contri  b u- 
tions. 

Free  State... 

After  5 years. 

1/12  average  salary,  last  three 
years’  service,  for  every 
year  of  service. 

We  should  advocate  the  formation  of  a Teachers’  Superannua- 
tion Fund  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Railway  Superannuation 
Fund  Act  of  1909. 

* Vide  § 17.  t Letber  of  May  12,  1911.  ^ Le  Roux,  3,243  ff.  § Household,  4,57G  flf. 

II  Adamson,  10,979.  **  Act  13,  1910,  § 97. 
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(e)  Leave  of  Absence. 

The  position  in  the  four  Provinces  as  regards  leave  for  teachers 
is  as  follows:  — 


Leave. 

Long  Leave. 

Sick  Leave. 

Cape* 

6 months’  special  leave  without  Salary,  if  authorities  agree  with 
provision  for  substitute. 

After  5 years’  service  12  months’  leave,  if  no  extra  cost  to  Depart- 
ment. 

12  months  without  pay. 

Natalt  ... 

After  6 years’  service,  six  weeks  with  full  salary  ; 3 months  with 
half  salary. 

May  be  accumulated  to  6 months  with  full  salary  ; 12  months 
with  half  salary. 

1 month  with  full  pay. 

2 months  with  half  pay. 
Renewable. 

Transvaal  J 

After  5 years— 3 months  or  6 months  with  half  salary.  May, 
under  special  circumstances,  be  extended  to  1 year,  without 
salary  for  the  second  6 months. 

Every  3 years’  service  6 
months,  3 on  full 
salary,  3 on  half.  May 
bei  extended  to  12 
months  without  salary 
for  second  6 months. 

Free  State§ 

After  5 yeais — 4 months.  Half  Salary  may  be  paid.  Substitute 
may  have  to  be  provided. 

Two  weeksiwith  full  salary 
granted  by  committees . 
After  6 months’service, 
2 months’  leave,  1 with 
full  salary,  1 with  half. 
May  be  full  salary 
throughout.  Adminis- 
trator free  to  act  as  he 
thinks  best. 

The  Cape  School  Board  grants  Holiday  Leave  to  the  extent  of 
three  months  on  half  pay  or  six  months  on  quarter  pay  after  five 
years’  service,  and  three  months  on  full  pay  or  six  months  on  half  pay 
after  ten  years’  service,  unbroken  by  holiday  leave,  and  sick  leave  to 
the  extent  of  a month  on  full  pay,  a second  and  third  month  on 
quarter  pay  after  a year’s  service,  a, second  and  third  month  on  half 
pay  and  a fourth  and  fifth  and  sixth  on  quarter  pay  after  five  years’ 
service,  and  a second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  month  on  half 
pay  after  ten  years’  service. ||  In  the  absence  of  the  teachers,  the 
Board  provides  substitutes.  This  arrangement  is  generally  ap- 
proved, and  at  its  last  Congress  the  Teachers’  Association  resolved 
“ that  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  be  requested  to 
encourage  School  Boards  as  far  as  possible  to  grant  to  their  teachers 
during  leave  of  absence  facilities  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
teachers  under  the  Cape  and  Kimberley  Boards.** 

We  have  already  explained  our  reasons  for  holding  that  in  this 
matter  generosity  is  wisdom,  and  we  are  therefore  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Cape  School  Board  on 
this  point. 

(f)  Security  of  Tenure. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  which  sat  in 
1906  mentioned  the  insecurity  of  tenure  as  one  of  the  alleged  causes 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  teaching  profession,  and  said:  “As  re- 
gards insecurity  of  tenure  and  liability  to  interference  by  parents 

* Proclamation  172,  1887,  under  A.ct  43,  1887.  f Directory,  pp.  37-8. 

J Regulations  as  to  Conditions  of  Service  for  Teachers  (Transvaal),  sec.  22  ff. 

§ Regulations  of  September  14,  1906.  ||  Cape  School  Board  Regulations,  pp.  5-6. 

**  ‘‘Education  News,”  July,  1911,  p.  79.  The  Secretary  of  the  Kimberley  School  Board  informs  us  that 
there  are  no  regulations  governing  the  leave  of  absence  to  teachers  under  the  Board,  but  that  for  many 
years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Board  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  teachers  after  five  years’  service 
under  the  Board  on  the  following  terms  : — 

Home  leave,  six  months— three  months  full  salary,  three  months  half  salary. 

Colonial  leave,  six  months — one  month  full  salary,  five  months  half  salary. 
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and  managers,  your  Committee  think  that  the  present  system,  under 
which  the  control  is  vested  jointly  in  the  School  Committees,  School 
Boards,  and  the  Department,  ought  to  be  sufficient  guarantee  of 
fair  treatment  to  teachers.”*  The  Teachers’  Association  expresses 
general  agreement  with  the  report,  but  says:  “We  consider  that 
the  provisions  for  the  security  of  tenure  have  proved  inadequate 
in  some  cases. ”t  The  law  provides  that  “ in  no  case  shall  a teacher 
be  dismissed  by  the  School  Board  without  the  previous  approval  of 
the  Department.”!  In  the  Free  State§  and  Natal, ||  as  in  the  Cape, 
the  consent  of  the  Department  is  required  before  a teacher  can  be 
dismissed.  In  the  Transvaal  the  provision  is  less  clear,  the  law 
declaring  that  the  Director  “ shall  act  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  School  Board,”  but  adding  a proviso  “that  the  Director  shall 
before  acting  report  to  the  Minister  for  his  consideration  every  case  hi 
which  he  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  Board’s  recommendation.”** 
The  belief  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  School  Committees  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  is,  as 
the  evidence  will  show,  not  general.  On  the  whole  it  is  quite  clear 
that  no  further  security  can  be  given  by  law.  The  fact  is  that 
security  does  not  depend  solely  or  chiefly  on  law.  If  a community 
is  determined  to  get  rid  of  a teacher  it  can  easily  make  his  life 
unbearable,  and  no  law  on  earth  can  prevent  this.  The  only  safe- 
guard is  public  opinion,  and  it  is  essential  to  make  sure  that  this 
is  on  the  side  of  teachers  really  persecuted,  and  that  a persecuting 
community  encounters  the  resolute  disapproval  of  the  whole 
country. 

Thoughtlessness  or  callousness  such  as  is  responsible  for  read- 
ing in  public  the  criticisms  of  inspectors — a course  rightly  con- 
demned as  tending  to  undermine  the  teachers’  authority, ti — can  only 
be  checked  by  these  means,  and  the  same  must  of  course  be  said, 
and  said  with  emphasis,  of  the  intrusions  of  parents  upon  a sphere 
where  they  are  out  of  place.!! 

(g)  Professional  Esprit  de  Cor^s. 

Everything  which  tends  to  organise  the  sense  of  vocation  among 
teachers  must  and  does  powerfully  tend  to  improve  their  position 
by  gaining  them  respect.  Meetings  between  Committees  or  School 
Boards  and  staffs  are  much  needed.§§  In  the  same  way  great 
good  might  come  of  the  establishment  of  a lending  library  for 
teachers — a proposal  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  Teachers’  Asso 
ciation  in  1909,  with  which  we  cordially  sympathise,  and  which 
we  are  glad  to  know  has  the  support  of  the  Superintendent-General 
of  Education. nil 

We  agree  with  those  who  consider***  that  at  ])resent  promotion, 
involving  as  it  does  definite  application  for  change,  is  not  well 
arranged  for.  The  completion  of  the  Teachers’  Register! ft  will  no 
doubt  help  to  improve  matters  in  this  direction.  We  might  add 
that  the  too  common  habit  of  terminating  appointments  in  the 
middle  of  the  term  should  be  in  every  way  discountenanced. 

The  tendency  to  start  young  teachers  in  the  low  standards,  and 
raise  them  automatically  to  the  higher  standards  as  they  grow 
older,  militates  against  the  hope  of  making  the  work  of  teaching  a 
profession,  for  it  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  must  go  far  to  destroy 

* Report,  I.  6.  f Appendices,  p.  cxii.,  C.  26  (a).  J Act  3.5,  1905,  § 47.  § Act  35,  1908,  S 85 

I Directory,  p.  34.  **  Act  25  of  1907,  § 78.  ft  Vide  Satchel.  Appendix  xcvi.  6 a.  (4-6).  ' 

IJ  Muir^  955.  §§  Vide  Hanton,  4,955,  ||||  “Education  News,”  July,  1911,  p 74 

**•  Vide,  for  example,  Sinton,  14,026-7.  ftt  “Education  Gazette,”  October  19,  1911. 
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the  sense  of  teaching  as  an  art.  Far  more  teaching  skill  is  re- 
quired in  dealing  with  young  children,  and  the  smaller  the  gap  be- 
tween teacher  and  taught  the  less  the  effort  to  cross  it.*  In  conse- 
quence, young  teachers  are  often  extremely  stimulating  to  older 
pupils,  to  whom  they  are  as  elder  brothers  or  sisters,  whereas  they 
are  generally  impatient  and  inefficient  in  dealing  with  small 
children  who  need  the  attention  of  more  experienced  teachers. 

(h)  Teachers  in  Country  Districts. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  this  there  is  a great  deal  still  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  attending  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
teachers,  especially  in  the  country.  In  the  North-West  it  is  hard 
to  obtain  or  retain  efficient  teachers  because  of  the  great  distances, 
which  make  holidays  almost  impossible.!  At  Kakamas  this  is 
provided  for  by  the  committee,  which  conveys  teachers  once  a year 
to  and  from  the  rail-head  at  Prieska.|  But  this  is  rare,  whereas 
it  should  be  common.  In  those  parts  salaries  of  £40  to  £60  are 
olierea,§  and  lodging  in  houses  which  it  is  martyrdom  to  gently 
nurtured  girls  to  inhabit,  and  where  intellectual  isolation  is  com- 
plete. We  are  convinced  that  School  Boards  ought  to  provide 
teachers  with  proper  accommodation,  preferably  in  a farmer’s 
house,  a room  in  which  can  easily  be  made  comfortable  by  the 
addition  of  a little  furniture.  But  throughout  the  country  School 
Boards  and  Committees  should  do  all  they  can  for  the  teachers, 
by  social  entertainments,  by  providing  meeting  places  and  books 
for  teachers,  but  above  all  by  taking  genuine  interest  in  their  work. 

(i)  The  Teachers'  Associations. 

The  South  African  Teachers’  Association  was  formed  in  1887. 
In  1891  it  had  120  members.  In  1910  it  had  1,006;  in  1911,  1,363. 
The  Zuid  Afrikaansche  Onderwijzers’  Unie  was  founded  in  1905. 
In  1911  it  had  302  members.||  Both  associations  do  much  to  stimu- 
late professional  zeal  and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  teachers. 
But  the  fact  that  they  are  divided — that  they  are  two  instead  of 
one — is  an  unmixed  evil.  It  was  due  at  first  to  a state  of  feeling 
which  has  now  to  a great  extent  passed  away,  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  in  both  associations  a desire  for  reunion  is  developing 
and  manifesting  itself.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  before  very 
long  this  movement  will  have  borne  fruit  and  established  a single 
association  which  can  focus  the  opinion  of  all  sections  of  our 
European  teachers  and  force  the  public  to  attend  to  it.  Indeed 
the  desire  for  union  does  not  stop  at  the  borders  of  the  Province. 
The  President  of  the  Unie  told  us  that  he  had  cherished  the  am- 
bition of  seeing  all  the  teachers  of  South  Africa  united  in  one  power- 
ful body;* § **  and  the  Association  does  not  shrink  from  the  prospect. 
At  its  last  conference  it  resolved : “ That  it  is  desirable  that  the 
South  African  Teachers’  Association  be  amalgamated  in  the  near 
future  with  the  other  Teachers’  Associations  under  the  Union.”!! 
This  movement  has  our  most  hearty  sympathy. 

(j)  Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  a scale  of  salaries  for  existing  teachers 
should  be  adopted  with  minimum  salaries  and  annual  increments 

* Vide  Miss  Bleby,  2,887  ; Miss  Elton,  17,834.6.  f Jooste,  6,461.  J Hofmeyr,  7,469. 

§ Sachs,  7,322.  ||  Information  supplied  by  the  Secretaries.  **  Le  Roux,  2,997. 

ft  “ Education  News,”  July,  1911,  p.  79. 
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rising  regularly  to  maximum  salaries,  which  should  be  about  the 
level  of  those  contemplated  in  the  existing  regulations  with  local 
allowances  for  exceptionally  expensive  places,  such  as  Kimberley; 
that  a conference  with  the  other  Provinces  should  be  invited,  and 
if  possible  a scale  of  salaries  drawn  up  for  the  whole  Union,  the 
principle  of  differentiation  being  the  qualification  of  the  teacher 
and  the  class  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  teaching;  that 
a superannuation  fund  should  be  formed  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  the  Railway  Superannuation  Fund  Act  of  1909;  tliat  the  re- 
tiring age  should  be  60  for  men  and  55  for  women,  bqt  may  b(‘ 
extended  to  65  or  60  res])ectively  on  application  by  the  teacher,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  De})artment;  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
other  Provinces  should  be  solicited  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
teachers’  pensions;  that  the  regulations  for  leave  of  absence  some- 
what on  the  lines  adopted  by  the  Cape  School  Board  should  be 
made  general;  that  the  Department  should  organize  a lending 
library  for  teachers;  that  it  should  not  be  the  rule  to  entrust  young 
teachers  with  the  work  of  teaching  young  children,  and  older 
teachers  with  that  of  teaching  older  children,  but,  if  anything, 
rather  the  reverse;  and  that  School  Boards  should  make  jU’ovision 
for  the  proper  travelling  and  housing  of  country  teachers,  and 
should  provide  teachers  with  opportunities  of  meeting  each  other 
and  of  reading. 

55.  The  Training  of  Teachers. 

(a)  Gravity  of  the  Problem. 

The  gravity  of  the  problem  of  training  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. Some  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Ross,  Inspector-General,  said: 
“I  consider  that  the  proper  training  of  ordinary  teachers  is  at 
present  the  most  urgent  need  in  this  country.”*  A good  deal  has 
been  done  since  then,  but  the  world  has  moved  forward  nearlv,  if 
not  quite,  as  fast  as  our  institutions,  and  there  are  still  very  serious 
gaps  and  shortcomings  in  our  system  of  training.  These  are  per- 
haps particularly  conspicuous  aib  the  two  ends  of  the  professional 
scale.  We  have  practically  no  provision  at  all  for  training  coloured 
teachers,  and  we  have  only  quite  lately  begun  the  attempt  to  train 
secondary  teachers.  The  training  of  coloured  teachers  will  be 
dealt  with  in  the  next  section  of  this  report.  As  regards  the  general 
problem  of  training  European  teachers,we  must  say  at  once  that 
ideals  have  been  pitched  far  too  low.  In  a well-known  passage 
Plato  compares  the  general  attitude  towards  physicians  and 
teachers. t The  contrast  is  indeed  remarkable.  People  can  as 
a rule  have  a choice  of  doctors,  but  have  no  choice  of  teachers.  But 
the  doctor  must  start  with  a good  general  education ; the  teacher 
need  not.  The  doctor  must  spend  years  in  studying  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  teacher  is  onlv 
asked  to  spend  a part  of  a short  course  on  professional  studies.  The 
uncertificated  doctor  is  not  allowed  by  law  to  practise  on  the  poorest. 
The  uncertificated  teacher  frequently  does  practise  on  the  richest. 

(b)  History. 

Educational  reformers  have  known  from  the  first  that  the  root 
of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the  training  of  teachers.  We  have 
quoted  the  resolutions  as  to  country  teachers  taken  in  the  time  of 

* Preliminary  Report,  p.  30.  f Plato,  “ Protagoras,”  313a. 
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Van  Imhoflt  in  1743.*  The  plan  of  reform  put  forward  by  the 
scholarchs  in  1791  dealt  mainly  with  the  question  of  teachers,  and 
said : “ The  real  cause  of  the  bad  state  of  schools  is  the  condition 
of  the  school-masters,  being  persons  who  have  never  been  trained 
to  that  employment,  barely  able  to  write  a tolerable  hand,  the 
spelling  often  bad;  and,  as  regards  arithmetic,  no  further  than 
the  rule  of  three.  Yet  the  inhabitants  are  forced,  from  want  of 
proper  teachers,  to  commit  their  children  to  such  men.’”t  De  Mist 
proposed  to  constitute  a regular  Normal  School  “ in  order  to  train 
youths,  n9.tives  of  this  colony  in  preference,  to  be  competent  school- 
masters.” The  youths  admitted  were  to  be  “ not  older  than  twelve 
years  ” and  it  was  to  be  a fixed  rule  that  no  youth  shall  ever,  und^r 
any  circumstances,  be  promoted  from  this  institute  to  the  giving  of 
instruction  to  others  earlier  than  after  five  years  of  instruction!”^ 
The  foundation  of  “ a seminary  for  school-masters  ” was  pressed 
i)y  the  School  Commission  in  ]807,§  and  again  strongly  urged  in 
1812.11 

In  the  following  year  the  Bible  and  School  Commission  was 
founded,  and  published  a minute  declaring  that  they  were  about 
to  establish  a public  free  school  in  Cape  Town,  and  adding  : “ They 
will  also  take  care  to  educate  in  this  school  young  men  of  character 
and  ability,  for  the  profession  of  school-master,  with  a view  that 
such  young  men  in  future  may  fill  up  the  vacancies  that  occur  in 
tlie  different  places  through  the  Colony.”**  Little  seems  to  have 
come  of  this,  for  in  his  memorandum  of  1837,  Colonel  Bell  declared 
that  the  Commission  could  not  supply  even  the  existing  schools 
with  teachers  owing  to  the  “ positive  want  of  persons  qualified  for 
and  willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  teacher.”  He  proceeded : 
“ From  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  there  is  certainly  in  this 
colony  something  like  a prejudice  against  the  profession  of  school- 
master, few  of  the  Cape-born  inhabitants  engaging  in  it.  In  the 
thinly  inhabited  districts,  there  are,  or  were,  numbers  of  persons 
formerly  belonging  to  corps  disbanded  in  the  Colony,  or  discharged 
from  regiments  serving  in  this  station,  who,  for  want  of  other 
means  of  livelihood,  became  soi-disant  teachers  in  the  Boers’ 
families.  These  men  were  generally  drunken,  disreputable  char- 
acters; and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  uninstructed  Boer 
could  scarcely  honour  a profession  which  he  saw  so  degraded  in  the 
])erson  of  the  professor. ’’ff  It  would,  however,  be  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Cape  was  particularly  backward  in  this  respect. 

Indeed,  we  might  have  been  before  the  times.  Holding  that 
with  good  schools  established  “ an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  for 
the  schools  might  be  relied  on  without  going,  except  perhaps  occa- 
sionally, beyond  the  limits  of  the  Colony  in  their  selection,”  Sir 
John  Herschel  recommended  the  establishment  of  exhibitions  at 
the  South  African  College,  and  at  “ a similar  or  better  institution 
which,  if  not  now,  ere  long  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  established  at 
Grahamstown  ” ; and  one  or  more  exhibitions  to  maintain  students 
at  “ one  of  the  English  Universities. ”j:i  In  the  following  year 
appeared  Sir  George  Napier’s  Minute,  which  included  the  following 
paragraph : “ Besides  the  first  and  second  class  schools  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  country  districts,  a normal  institution  will  be  formed 
in  Cape  Town  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  elementary 

• Section  48  (a).  f Plan  of  1791.  J Ordinance  of  1804,  §§  .5,  6,  13.  § Statement  of  April  1,  1807. 

II  Letter  from  the  School  Commission  to  Government,  on  the  replies  of  the  several  Landdrosts  to  the 
Government  Circular  of  the  16th  April,  1812,  which  had  been  referred  for  their  consideration  and 
report. 

**  Minute  of  July  8,  1813.  tt  Memorandum  of  1837.  Letter  of  February,  17,  1838. 
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department.  In  order  that  this  seminary  may  be  conducted  on  the 
most  approved  principles,  the  gentleman  selected  for  its  superin- 
tendence will  have  an  opportunity  afforded  him  of  visiting  institu- 
tions of  a similar  character  in  Germany,  previous  to  his  sailing  Tor 
the  Cape.”* 

The  Normal  Seminary  was  established  in  1842,  “ under  th(‘ 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Buchanan.”  A practising 
school  was  attached  to  it,  and  the  public  notice  said : “ In  regard  to 
the  course  of  instruction,  as  well  as  training,  on  which  \he  serni- 
nants  will  enter,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  a provision  will  be 
made  for  a course  of  study  of  a more  advanced  character  than  that 
of  the  model  school,  the  chief  branches  of  which  will  consist  in 
English  and  classical  literature,  mental  philosophy,  abstract  and 
physical  science.  A moderate  fee  will  be  exacted  for  instruction  in 
the  above  branches,  but  no  charge  will  be  made  for  training,  nor 
will  the  seminant  be  placed  under  any  obligation  as  to  future 
employment  on  being  found  qualified  for  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
it  being  His  Excellency’s  most  anxious  wish  that  the  blessings  - f 
a liberal  education  be  diffused  through  all  ranks  of  society,  as  well 
through  the  agency  of  private  and  proprietary  seminaries  as  by 
means  of  the  schools  established  and  supported  by  Government. ”t 
Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  rather  more  than  a generation,  the  policy 
advocated  by  De  Mist  was  adopted  and  brought  into  operation  on 
the  most  liberal  lines. 

The  sequel  is  melancholy  reading.  The  Commission  of  1861 
repeats  with  undiminished  energy  the  old  complaints.  The  rural 
schools  were  “ conducted  in  most  cases  by  incompetent  persons,”  and 
teachers  from  Europe  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  Colony  “ too  often 
fall  into  demoralising  habits”  when  they  take  up  work  in  country 
schools.  As  to  the  Normal  School,  it  was  supported  for  eighteen 
years  by  public  funds,  and  at  the  end  it  was  abolished,^  and  the 
Commission  could  only  speak  of  the  “ ill  success  which  attended  it,” 
and  report  that  it  “ failed  completely  in  yielding  any  supply  of 
qualified  teachers.”^  This  the  Commission  ascribes  to  the  fact  that 
"in  a divided  religious  community  such  as  this,  no  Government 
training  school  would,  in  our  opinion,  command  confidence. ”||  At 
any  rate.  Dr.  Innes  said  that  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  though  over 
sixty  youths  acted  as  pupil  teachers  in  the  Normal  School  not  one 
ever  became  a teacher.**  It  appears  that  the  gentleman  selected  as 
Principal  had  not  been  speciallv  trained,  as  proposed  in  1839, ft  but 
failure  could  not  be  ascribed  to  this  circumstance  alone  or  in  the 
main.  The  Bible  and  School  Commission,  which  still  existed  in 
1862,  proposed  to  re-establish  the  Normal  School, which  seems  to 
have  been  closed  in  1860,  but  the  experience  of  the  earlier  vears  did 
not  recommend  this ; the  Education  Commission  reported  against 
it,  and  the  proposal  was  dropped.  The  Commission  actuallv 
recommended  that  all  the  teachers  for  the  higher  schools  should  be 
imported  from  England,  and  that  the  attempt  to  train  them  in  this 
country  should  be  abandoned.  It  is  difficult  to  contemplate  this 
result  of  religious  animosities  without  impatience. 

In  1858  a fresh  start  was  made  and  a system  of  pupil  teachers 
was  instituted,  and  this  was  developed  in  1859.1111  It  provided 
that  candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil  teacher  must  be  not  less  than 

Government  Memorandum.  May  2.S.  18.S9.  + Government  Memorandum,  .January  27,  1S47. 

I Commission,  1879,  Dale,  345.  § Commission  1861,  secs.  119,  138,  147. 

I Commission  1861,  Rep  sec.  147.  **  Commission  1861.  Innes.  54-66. 

tt  Letterof  Secretary  to  BibleandSc>>ool  Commission.  September  10, 1862,  Commission  of  1861.  App  III  p 2 

§§  Report,  sec.  147.  |||(  Commission  of  1861,  sec.  138. 
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thirteen  years  old,  that  the  period  of  apprenticeship  should  be  for 
five  years,  and  that  after  this  the  Government  might  require  pupil 
teachers  to  attend  a training  institute  for  a year.*  It  was  therefore 
contemplated  that  teachers  should  be  at  least  nineteen  years  of  age 
l)efore  entering  on  their  life-work.*  The  pupil  teacher  system 
quickly  took  root,  chiefly  owing  to  its  cheapness,  and,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  two-thirds  of  our  teachers  are  still  trained  in  this 
way.t  The  original  plan  required  that  masters  and  mistresses 
should  “ devote  at  least  one  hour  every  school  day,  not  within  the 
stated  school  hours,  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  teachers  under 
their  cjiarge  in  the  subjects  of  examination. ”j: 

The  Commission  of  1861  proposed  that  the  initial  age  of  pupil 
teachers  should  be  “ about  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,”  and  that 
the  period  of  training  should,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  reduced  to 
three  years. § The  subject  was  not  touched  in  the  original  schedule 
of  the  Act  of  1865,  but  in  1874  regulations  were  passed  which,  while 
retaining  the  original  provision  that  pupil  teachers  should  be  “not 
less  than  thirteen  years  of  age,”  declared  that  the  period  of  service 
should,  as  a rule,  be  three  years,  but  might,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Government,  be  extended  to  five  years.  The  time  which  teachers 
were  required  to  devote  to  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  was 
reduced  to  four  hours  a week,  and,  as  the  Normal  School  had  now 
ceased  to  exist,  the  provision  that  Government  might  require  a year’s 
training  at  a Normal  Institute  was  dropped. ||  It  was  this  system 
which  obtained  in  1882  when  Mr.  Ross,  the  highly-qualified  Inspec- 
tor-General, said  that  no  sudden  reform  in  our  school  system  was 
possible  “ mainly  because  the  school  is  what  the  teacher  is,  and  the 
problem  of  the  training  of  teachers  has  not  yet  been  seriously 
considered.”** 

The  Regulations  of  1874  have  not  been  repealed  or  altered,  but 
there  have  been  various  changes  introduced  by  administrative 
action.  European  candidates  must  now  have  passed  Standard  VII. 
before  entrance  on  the  course,  and  must  be  fifteen  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  before  they  l)egin  their  course, ft  but  the  requirement  that 
teachers  must  devote  a specified  time  to  the  instruction  of  pupil 
teachers  has  been  dropped,  and  the  requirement  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  send  the  pupil  teachers  to  a training  institute  has  not  been 
revived.  In  fact,  the  change  in  age,  which  was  made  after  we  had 
completed  our  sittings  for  hearing  evidence,  only  brings  us  back  at 
best  to  the  regulations  which  were  in  force  from  1858  to  1874,  and  m 
regard  to  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers,  whatever  the  practice 
may  be,  our  regulations  are  less  exacting  than  those  of  the  earliest 
period. 

Meanwhile  a better  system  has  begun  to  grow  up.  In  the 
beginning  of  1878  the  Normal  College,  Cape  Town,  was  instituted 
bv  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church .fj:  The  Training  Institute,  Cape 
Town,  was  established  in  1893,  and  has  quite  disproved  the  theon" 
that  a State  training  institute  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  In  the  year 
1893  the  Training  College  at  Wellington  was  also  opened,  and  two 
years  later  the  Training  College  at  Grahamstown.  Besides  these, 
pupil  teachers’  centres  have  in  effect  developed  into  normal  institu- 
tions at  Robertson,  Graaff-Reinet,  Stellenbosch,  and  Paarl,  and  are 
in  course  of  doing  the  same  at  Kimberley  and  Oudtshoorn.  The 

* Government  Minute,  Gecember  2S,  18.59.  § fi.  f Seetion  14.  Idem,  § 7.  § Report.?  139. 

II  Reerulations  of  1874.  Pupil  Teachers,  §§  1,  C>,  8.  **  Preliminary  Report,  p.  24. 

tt  Pamphlet  2,  §§  8 and  10.  “ Education  Gazette,”  October  19,  1911. 
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course  of  development  was  the  same  at  Wellington,  which  did  a good 
deal  of  training  before  a separate  training  institute  was  founded 
there.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  found  training  institu- 
tions at  Burghersdorp  and  Uitenhage  has,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
failed.!  The  Middle  Class  Certificate  seems  to  have  been  founded 
to  test  the  work  of  the  students  at  the  Normal  College.  The 
entrance  to  the  courses  was  at  first  uncertain.^  Afterwards  the 
passing  of  the  Matriculation  Examination,  or  an  equivalent,  was 
demanded.§  A two  years’  course  was  designed, ||  and  the  minimum 
age  for  obtaining  the  certificate  was  eighteen.**  Special  certifi- 
cates were  issued  without  examination  to  efficient  teachers.! t This 
is  the  origin  of  the  present  system  of  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class 
Teachers’  Certificates. 

There  is  now  a one  year’s  course  after  Matriculation  for  the 
Second  Class  Teachers’  Certificate.  Candidates  for  the  certificate 
must  also  have  the  Third  Class  Certificate  unless  they  have  a Univer- 
sity degree,  have  passed  the  Intermediate  Examination  or  are 
teachers  of  several  years’  experience,  and  have  qualified  in  handi- 
work and  drawing.!!  It  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  present  Second  Class  Teachers’  Certificate  does  not  repre- 
sent a higher  standard  than  that  designed  by  Dr.  Innes  as  the  end 
of  the  five  or  six  years’  Pupil  Teacher  Course  in  1859.  The  great 
advance  which  has  been  made  has  consisted  in  bringing  old  ideals 
much  nearer  realisation. 

One  episode  in  the  history  of  the  subject  deserving  of  attention 
is  the  history  of  the  Vacation  Courses.  These  were  designed  for 
acting  teachers  only.  As  far  as  European  teachers  are  concerned, 
they  have  now  ceased  to  exist, §§  except  for  special  subjects,  and  we 
prefer  not  to  speak  of  them. 

But  as  in  1878  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  led  the  way  ahead 
of  the  Department,  so  recently  the  Colleges  have  led  the  way  in 
regard  to  the  training  of  secondary  teachers.  For  it  can  hardly 
be  pretended  that  the  system  of  certificates  provides  at  all  for 
secondary  teachers.  In  fact,  the  training  courses  instituted  by  the 
Colleges  are  as  much  ahead  of  the  Department  as  the  Normal  College 
would  have  been  in  1877  if  the  Department  had  not  then  established 
the  Middle  Class  Certificate. 

(c)  The  Present  System. 

There  is  no  published  statement  showing  the  scale  of  grants  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  still  unrepealed  regulations  of  1874 
provide  that  allov/ances  shall  be  made  to  pupil  teachers  at  the  rate 
of  not  more  than  £12  for  the  first  year,  and  after  one  year’s  good 
service  £18  a year  for  the  rest  of  the  course ; and  that  teachers  shall 
receive  £10  for  each  of  the  pupil  teachers  under  their  instruction 
who  obtain  the  Third  Class  Certificate,  or  £15  for  each  one  who 
obtains  honours.  A different  scale  appears  in  the  Pamphlet  on 
Grants  for  1904  (the  last  edition),  and  we  are  informed  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department  that  this  is  still  in  force.  No  scale  is  given  in  the 
Pamphlet  on  the  Training  of  Teachers,  but  this  contains  a statement 
that  for  each  indentured  pupil  teacher  who  passes  the  annual 
examination  an  allowance  may  be  made  of  £5  for  a first  grade  and 
£4  for  a second  grade  pass,  if  a salary  grant  is  not  already  paid  for 
a method  teacher.[||| 

* Vide  Cotnmissior.  1879.  r*ale,  483.  f Muir,  113.  t Commission  1879  Whi'ton,  2175. 

§ Manual,  1892,  p.  38.  Til.  ||  Commission  of  1879.  Whittou  2179-2190. 

**  Vide  Commission,  1879,  Appendix  II.,  Order  F.  § 1,  and  Whitton,  2179. 

tt  Manual,  1892,  p.  39,  § v.  Pamphlet  2,  1911,  § 28.  §§  Muir,  289.  ||||  Section  13. 
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As  regards  grants  in  connection  with  the  Second  Class  Certifi- 
cate, the  Pamphlets  on  Grants  and  Training  are  now  silent.  But  in 
the  1905-G  edition  of  the  latter  a})])eared  a regulation  providing  that 
matriculated  candidates  are  eligible  for  grants  of  £40  a year,  tenable 
for  one  year  at  a Training  College,  and  that  unmatriculated  persons 
holding  the  Third  Class  Certificate  may  obtain  grants  of  £24  a-  year 
for  one  or  two  years  at  any  High  School  in  the  Colony  on  condition 
that  the  holder  proceeds  to  the  Second  Class  Certificate.^  It  was 
felt  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  Matriculation  Course  had 
been  taken  before  the  training  instead  of  in  the  middle  of  it,  but  at 
any  rate  this  grant  has  now  been  withdrawn.!.  The  £40  grant  is 
still  paid  in  some  cases.! 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  lines  of  the  present  system  are 
hard  to  follow  l)y  the  light  of  the  published  statements  alone. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  subjects  of  study 
and  the  certificates  granted. 

The  system  of  certificates  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Third  Class. — A certificate  given  after  "an  examination  in 
general  and  professional  subjects  at  the  end  of  a three 
years’  course  following  on  Standard  VII.  (Standard  VI. 
for  coloured  teachers)  or  a two  years’  course  following  on 
Matriculation,  except  in  the  case  of  persons  a't  least  21 
years  of  age  with  at  least  two  years’  experience  of  teaching 
in  approved  schools  who  may  take  the  examinatioir 
without  the  course;  the  minimum  age  for  others  being 
seventeen. § 

2.  Second  Class. — A certificate  given  after  an  examination  in 
general  and  professional  subjects  at  the  end  of  a oire 
year  course  following  on  Matriculation,  except  in  the 
case  of  teachers  of  three  years’  experience  or  teachers 
specially  recommended  hy  irrspectors,  Avho  may  take  the 
examiiration  without  the  course.  Candidates  must  also 
have  the  Third  Class  Certificate  unless  they  have  a Uni- 
versity degree  or  have  passed  the  Intermediate  Examina- 
tion, or  are  teachers  of  several  years’  experience,  and  must 
have  passed  examinations  in  handiwork  and  drawing.|| 

3.  First  Class. — A certificate  given  after  an  examination. 
Candidates  must  be  University  graduates,  must  have 
passed  the  examination  for  the  Second  Class  Teachers’ 
Certificate,  or  some  equivalent  examination,  and  must 
have  had  five  years’  successful  experience  in  actual  teach- 
ing in  higher-grade  schools.  The  examination  is  purely 
professional.* ** 

4.  Special  certificates  in  drawing  and  woodwork  are  granted, 
and  a special  certificate  in  domestic  economy  will  be 
granted  shortly. tf 

We  are  informed  by  the  Department  that  the  system  of  grants  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Grants  for  European  Piqiil  Teachers:  First  year,  £12; 
second  year,  £16;  third  year,  £20.  Students  preparing 
for  the  T2  examination,  £40.  Kindergarten  students,  £24. 


* Section  21.  t T/V/«  'Vli.ss  Blebv,  2,.S7I.  J Wbitton,  1,871.  § Pamphlet  on  Tra-ningr.  S-pt. 

II  Mem,  § 28.  **  Mem,  § 88.  j-f  Lett'-r  from  Department,  May  7,  1911. 


2.  Grants  for  method  teachers  in  the  case  of  lhil)lic  Schools 
and  for  teachers  in  Normal  Colleges  and  Training  Insti- 
tutes are  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  grants  for  Principals 
and  Assistants  in  First  Class  Ihd)lic  Schools.  In  the  case 
of  method  teachers  in  Public  Schools,  the  grant  is  t^YO- 
thirds  and  not  half  the  approved  salary. 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  sub-section,  the  bonus  given  to 
teachers  not  ranked  as  method  teachers  is  £5  for  pui)il 
teachers  under  their  instruction  who  ])ass  in  the  first 
grade  and  £4  for  those  who  ])ass  in  the  second  grade. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
successful  candidates  for  the  Third  Class  Certificate  come  from 
schools,  and  not  from  training  colleges. 

In  all  the  three  other  Provinces  an  attem])t  is  being  made  to 
train  teachers  exclusively  at  Normal  Colleges,  although  great  care 
is  taken  to  ensure  that  the  training  shall  be  thoroughly  practical.* 
In  the  Transvaal  there  is  to  be  a two  years’  course  following  on 
Matriculation  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  Natal  system  is  much  the 
same.  The  evidence  shows  that  a similar  system  is  contemplated 
in  the  Free  State.!  No  special  examination  in  general  subjects  is 
taken  if  the  student  has  passed  in  the  necessary  subjects  in  a Univer- 
sity examination  of  the  proper  standard.  In  all  three  Provinces 
])ractically  the  whole  cost  of  tuition  and  living  is  borne  by  the  State. j; 

(d)  The  quantity  of  the  Annual  Ontpvt  of  Trained 
Teachers  Inadequate. 

There  is  at  first  sight  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  supply  of 
trained  teachers  is  equal  to  the  demand.  A recent  return  shows 
that  of  eighty-eight  pupils  of  the  Training  Institute  who  obtained 
the  Third  Class  Certificate,  presumabh^  in  1910,  fifty-four  only  are 
teaching  in  this  Province,  and  one  elsewhere  in  South  Africa,  and 
fifteen  are  continuing  their  studies,  while  fifteen  are  unemployed. § 
On  the  other  hand,  a recent  committee  of  the  Raad  der  Nederlandse 
Gereformeerde  Kerken  has  reported||  that  the  supply  is  insufficient. 
In  1910,  904  candidates  obtained  certificates,  but  the  schools 
increased  in  number  by  453,  and  practically  all  the  newly-certifi- 
cated teachers  available  were  quickly  absorbed.  The  committee 
quotes  Mr.  Anderson,  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges,  as  saying,  as 
late  as  June,  1909 : “ Obviously  there  is  still  room  for  a much 
augmented  supply  of  third-class  teachers.”  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  considering  that  there  are  now  over  4,800  teachers 
employed,  and  that  the  annual  wastage  must  be  something  like  10 
per  cent.,  considering  that  in  the  last  year  the  number  of  teachers 
increased  by  462,  and  considering  that  not  more  than  80  per  cent,  of 
those  who  obtain  certificates  can  be  reckoned  on  to  teach,  the  Pro- 
vince needs  an  annual  output  of  about  1,150  certificated  teachers, 
so  that  the  present  output  of  1,000  (counting  second  and  third  class 
together)  is  clearly  insufficient.  But  any  doubt  there  may  be 
would  disappear  at  once  if  the  sufficiency  of  the  Third  Class  Certifi- 
cate were  seriously  questioned.  Unfortunately,  we  feel  bound  to 
question  it. 

* Adams 'D.  10,886.  f Kno'hs.  and  Act  13.  1910  (O.R.'':.),  § 29. 

I Adamson.  10  8.51,  O R C.,  Act  13  1910,  § 23.  Natal  Dire  tory,  p.  123,  § 2 (a). 

§ “ Education  Gazette.”  September  7,  191 1,  p.  310. 
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(e)  Serious  Defects  in  Quality. 

We  need  not  labour  this  point,  which  can  hardly  be  contested. 
An  experienced  teacher,  Mr.  Bollen,  of  For  t Elizabeth,  gave 
evidence  on  the  subject  which  will  amply  repay  perusal.  Teachers 
with  the  third-class  certificates  should,  he  thinks,  only  teach  under 
supervision.  The  certificate  is  given  “ far  too  early  ” both  in  age 
and  in  attainment.  Most  of  its  holders  are  not  fit  to  teach  in  a 
large  school.  The  certificate  should  be  provisional,  and  should 
lapse  after  a few  years  if  a higher  certificate  is  not  taken. 
The  existence  of  central  classes  for  pupil  teachers  gives  rise  to 
serious  questions  of  discipline. The  Teachers’  Association  also 
says : “ The  period  of  training  should  be  for  at  least  two  years  after 
reaching  the  stage  now  represented  by  the  Third  Class  Teachers’ 
Certificate,  which,  if  issued,  should  be  regarded  as  a jorovisional 
certificate.”  \ In  short,  the  Second  Class  Teachers’  Certificate  is 
the  lowest  certificate  which  can  be  regarded  as  at  all  adequate.  As 
to  that,  we  are  at  one  with  the  Superintendent-General  in  thinking 
that  for  this  certificate  there  should  be  a two  years’  course  subse- 
quent to  Matriculation.|  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  teachers 
should  not  be  certificated  unless  they  have  passed  a course  of  this 
standard.  As  to  the  practicability  of  this  scheme,  we  are  reassured 
by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fouche,  of  Robertson,  who  speaks  with 
authority  on  this  point,  and  not  only  advocates  this  scheme,  but 
assures  us  that  he  has  no  fear  whatever  of  being  able  to  man  the 
whole  teaching  profession  with  matriculated  students. § We  can- 
not hide  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  country  is  giving  certi- 
ficates of  competency  as  teachers  to  young  persons  who  are  neither 
educated  nor  trained  adequately.  Three  years’  notice  ought  to 
be  given,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  no  teachers’  certificates 
should,  in  our  opinion,  be  issued  except  after  an  examination  at 
the  end  of  a two  years’  professional  course  subsequent  to  matricu- 
lation or  its  equivalent. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  unduly  low  standard  exacted  by  the 
Third  Class  Certificate.  This  is  not  the  sole  defect.  We  have 
complaints,  which  we  believe  to  be  well  grounded,  of  two  more 
special  defects.  The  one  is  that  the  spirit  of  our  train- 
ing institutions  is  not  enough  in  touch  with  the  spirit 
of  the  country  as  a whole.  Miss  Cillie,  of  the  Paarl,  pressed  this 
])oint  upon  our  attention  with  both  moderation  and  force.  The 
whole  point,  she  said,  was  that  there  is  too  much  training  for  teach- 
ing in  general  without  regard  to  the  special  requirements  of  South 
x\frica.||  It  is  natural  that  the  heads  of  our  training  institutes 
should  to  a great  extent  be  im])orted  teachers,  for  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  teachers  were  imported  to  make  a start.  Any  difficulty  due 
to  this,  will,  however,  cure  itself,  and  impatience  in  this  con- 
nection would,  in  our  judgment,  be  equally  unjust  and  unwise. 
Still  the  point  has  to  be  borne  well  in  mind  by  ail  concerned. 

The  second  specific  complaint  against  our  system  of  training 
teachers  is  that  the  teachers  are  lacking  in  general  culture.  The 
necessity  of  a more  liberal  training  is  urged  by  many  witnesses. 
It  will  be  enough  to  refer  to  Inspector  Young=**=*  and  Mrs.  Cowling, 
of  De  Aar.tt  This  point  is  also  connected  with  the  question  of  en- 
gendering in  the  children  habits  of  independent  reading  and  think- 
ing with  which  we  dealt  in  a previous  section.|| 

* Bollen,  17,633.  t .'V|>penilix,  p cxii.  0.  2,6  (by  J Muir,  93.  § Fouche,  18617-23  and  18648-9. 

II  Mi.ss  Cillie,  3,729.  **  Appendix  j).  cviii , 6 (b).  ff  Appendix  p.  cxxix.,  6 (b).  Section  2.">. 
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A third  criticism  which  may  be  made  is  one  in  its  liability 
to  which  the  Cape  system  of  training  is  not  peculiar.  It  is  a fact 
that  the  secret  of  training  teachers  for  country  schools  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  Elsewhere  this  is  recognised,  and  a definite 
attempt  made  to  deal  with  it.  In  Canada  country  teachers  are 
brougnt  to  an  agricultural  college,*  and  in  Natal  the  same  policy 
is  gaining  ground. t In  the  United  States  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Cornell  University  has^  instituted  a correspondence  course  in 
nature  study,]:  and  there  is  a two  years’  course  for  rural  teachers 
in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  College.  In  England  the  sub- 
ject has  been  handled,  but  without  success.  In  introducing  the 
Education  Vote  in  1910,  Mr.  Runciman,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  said:  “There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  giving  training 
college  students  a definite  rural  bias,  so  that  in  the  schools  where 
everything  is  translated  into  rural  language,  the  students  should 
be  specially  fitted  for  doing  that  work.”  But  Mr.  Runciman  added : 
“ that  he  had  offered  a grant  to  the  students  who  would  spend  an 
entire  year  in  this  way,  and  none  had  a])plie(l.”§  In  this  country, 
where  agriculture  is  so  important  a part  of  the  life  of  the  paople, 
it  might  not  unreasonably  be  expected  that  the  problem  of  the 
supply  of  teachers  with  a trained  eye  for  country  life  would  have 
been  vigorously  attacked,  but  hitherto  no  attempt  whatever  has 
been  made  to  deal  with  it. 

The  first  condition  of  reform  is  the  separation  of  general  educa- 
tion from  training.  As  long  as  the  two  run  concurrently,  each 
is  bound  to  interfere  with  the  other.  Dr.  Muir  would  welcome  the 
change. II  Many  of  the  best  teachers  call  for  it.**  In  England 
students  do  not  enter  the  two  years’  training  college  course  until 
they  have  spent  five  years  at  a secondary  school, ft  and  in  Germany 
the  teachers  have  demanded  “ that  all  teachers  of  all  schools  and 
all  grades  should  receive  a University  education. We  have 
already  referred  to  the  undesirable  persistence  in  insisting  on 
students  matriculating,  and  recommended  that  for  all  purposes  con- 
nected with  training  the  Senior  Certificate  examination  should  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  Matriculation. §§  This  will  relieve  the 
pressure  on  intending  teachers  who  are  not  proficient  in  Latin  or 
Mathematics. 

(f)  The  Pujnl  Teacher  System. 

There  is  some  controversy  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Pupil  Teacher 
system.  Dr.  Muir  looks  forward  to  a gradual  change  which  will 
first  put  a stop  to  the  training  of  Pupil  Teachers  where  there  is  no 
special  teacher  of  method  and,  secondly,  confine  the  work  of  train- 
ing colleges,  but  he  deprecates  precipitate  action  in  this  direction. |||| 
The  argument  in  favour  of  change  is  strong.  As  we  have  shown, 
the  tendency  in  the  three  other  Provinces  is  to  train  as  far  as 
possible  in  training  colleges  only;  and  this  policy  is  very  generally 
approved.***  Mr.  Anderson,  Inspector  of  Training  Institutions,  told 
us  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  desirable  to  improve  the  academ'c 
training  of  our  teachers  by  concentration.ttt  There  is,  however,  a 
danger  that  students  trained  in  colleges  will  not  receive  the  prac- 
tical training  which  pupil  teachers  are  said  to  receive.  Mr.  Adam- 
son, the  Transvaal  Director,  recognises  this  and  shows  how  it  may 

* “The  Problem  of  Rural  Schools  and  Teachers  in  Xorth  America,”  pp.  3;i  ff. 
t Natal  Education  Comm’Vsion,  1909,  p.  8.  \ “Rural  Schools,  etc.,”  p.  32. 

§ Speech  in  House  of  Commons,  July  13,  1910.  ||  Muir,  19,436.  **  Vide  Miss  Eltcn,  17,796. 

ft  Household,  4,.'),’57-8.  ]]  Paulsen,  German  Education,  p.  260.  §§  Section  4.5.  ||j|  Muir,  19,403. 

***  Vide  Golightly,  Spurway,  Appendix,  p.  Ixxiii.  & ci.  ftt  Anderson,  8,274.  ’ ’ ' 
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be  guarded  against.  He  holds  that  students  at  the  Training  Col- 
leges should  spend  four-fifths  of  their  time  in  school,  and  is  con- 
fident that  if  this  is  done  they  will  be  well  trained.* 

We  are  in  agreement  with  the  Superintendent-General  of  Edu 
cation  on  this  subject,  but  if,  as  we  propose,  the  entrance  to  the 
teachers’  courses  is  raised  to  the  level  of  Matriculation,  the  Pupil 
Teacher  system  will  automatically  vanish.  It  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tial to  push  on  as  fast  as  possible  with  the  work  of  providing  the 
country  with  the  training  schools  it  requires;  for  it  is  plainly  im- 
possible to  obtain  teachers  such  as  are  really  required  unless  the 
entrance  to  the  course  is  raised  as  we  propose,  and  the  country  is 
confronted  with  a clear  alternative.  Either  it  must  leave  its  children 
in  the  hands  of  unfit  teachers,  or  it  must  build  many  more  train- 
ing institutions.  Meanwhile,  as  long  as  the  Pupil  Teacher  system 
continues  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  highly  desirable  to  reform  the  system 
of  examination.  To  continue  in  the  training  institutions  a system 
which  tends  to  cramming  is  a grave  injury  to  education,  and  the 
jDresent  purely  external  yearly  examination  of  pupil  teachers  must 
tend  to  produce  this  effect.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  yearly  grant  to  pupil  teachers  should  not  be  made 
dependent  on  the  opinion  of  the  Principal,  or  of  the  Inspector  judg- 
ing l)y  the  records  of  the  year’s  work.  Mr.  Harvie,  Principal  of 
the  Wellington  Training  College,  told  us  that  this  change  would 
be  a relief,  as  the  examinations  hinder  work,t  and  Miss  Cillie,  of 
the  Paarl,  said  that  she  saw  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the  proposed 
reform  into  operation.^; 

(g)  The  Provision  of  Training  Institutes. 

The  Commission  of  1879,  which  first  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  School  Boards,  was  not  prepared  to  recommend  that 
these  School  Boards  should  have  the  power  of  establishing  train- 
ing schools. § But  this  was  while  the  failure  of  the  old  Govern- 

ment training  school  was  still  fresh  in  men’s  minds,  and  before 
the  successful  establishment  of  the  Central  Classes  in  Cape  Town 
and  the  training  institutions  at  Robertson,  Graaff-Reinet  and  other 
places.  In  1907,  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
recommended  that  School  Boards  should  have  power  singly  or  by 
co-o[)eration  to  establish  or  take  over  training  schools. ||  This  prin- 
ciple was  not  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1908,  but  it  has  the  support 
of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  who  says:  “What 
would  be  a good  idea  would  be  the  marking  out  of  a provincial 
area,  and  then  making  all  the  School  Boards  of  the  area  contribute 
to  a central  training  school.”**  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a wise 
policy,  and  we  shall  propose  that  the  law  should  be  altered  so  as 
to  allow  School  Boards  to  take  up  this  essential  work.  The  im- 
portance of  this  proposal  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Without  it, 
the  institution  of  new  training  colleges  must  be  left  to  chance,  the 
necessary  reforms  in  the  system  of  training  teachers  imperilled, 
and  the  whole  upward  movement  brought  perhaps  to  a standstill. 
Therefore,  it  appears  to  us  that  School  Boards  ought  not  only  to 
be  empowered  to  act,  but  to  be  officially  stimulated  and  exhorted 
to  act,  and  also  that  the  action  of  private  bodies  willing  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  should,  as  hitherto,  be  welcomed  and  en- 
couraged. 

* Adamson,  t Harvie,  I'.t, (>1.5-7.  J Miss  Cillie,  3, 514-(!  ; but  ivVc  Muir,  1,085. 

§ Commission  of  ISTO.  Report,  § 20.  ||  Rejmrt,  § I.  7.  **  Muir,  117. 
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(h)  The  Hujifly  of  Teachers  in  the  North-West. 

A special  difficulty  arises  in  dealing  with  sparsely  populated 
districts  such  as  the  North-West.  The  recommendations  which  we 
have  already  made  as  regards  the  salai'ies  and  lodgings  of  teachers 
and  the  concentration  of  country  schools  will,  we  are  convinced, 
go  far  to  make  it  possible  to  supply  those  districts  with  skilled 
teachers.  Still  the  factor  of  isolation  must  long  make  itself  felt, 
and  this  means  that  teachers  trained  under  different  conditions  tend 
to  regard  their  work  in  such  places  not  as  a vocation,  but  as  a 
stage  on  the  journey  to  another  vocation.  The  Training  Institute 
at  Robertson  was  founded  with  the  special  object  of  supplying  the 
demand  for  teachers  in  districts  of  this  kind,  hut  the  Superin- 
tendent-General of  Education  tells  us  that  in  this  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded,* though  it  has  done  well  in  other  respects.  Mr.  Fouche, 
the  Principal,  questions  the  alleged  difficulty  and  the  alleged  failure, 
and  ascribes  any  want  of  perfect  success  which  there  may  have 
been  to  the  low  standard  which,  despite  his  representations,  was 
at  first  adopted. t Moreover,  we  have  received  a list  of  thirty-three 
teachers,  trained  at  Robertson,  who  are  engaged  in  elementary 
work  in  outlying  districts.j; 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  North-West 
is  not  well  served,  and  that  there  is  a general  ojiinion  in  these 
districts  that  they  never  will  be  well  served  until  they  have  a 
training  school  of  their  own.§  This  has  indeed  l)een  known  for 
fifty  years.  The  Commission  of  1801  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  training  country  teachers  locally.  “ The  young  persons  trained 
in  a good  village  school  would  be  less  disinclined  to  take  up 
the  elementary  work  in  the  rural  schools  of  their  own  divisions  than 
those  who  had  been  trained  in  a normal  institution,  which  must 
necessarily  be  located  in  one  or  other  end  of  the  colony. ”||  Miss 
Murray,  of  Graatf-Reinet,  told  us  that  the  origin  of  such  institu- 
tions as  hers  was  that  “ Inspectors  felt  the  great  want  for  farm 
teachers.  Town  trained  girls  staj^ed  there  only  as  long  as  it 
uiited  them,  and  we  arranged  for  girls  not  too  well  off  to  lie  trained 
at  a special  rate,  and  they  have  proved  a very  great  success.”  Yet 
the  Graaff-Reinet  girls  do  not  willingly  go  to  the  North-West. 
“ Naturally  they  will  go  to  places  where  they  will  have  the  same 
comfortable  home  and  advantages  that  they  have  here.  Then 
another  great  point  is  that  the  salaries  are  so  small  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  meet  travelling  expenses  to  such  a distance.”**  On  the 
whole  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  admit  of  doubt  that  if  we  are  in 
earnest  aliout  education  in  the  North-West  we  are  bound  to  see 
that  a training  school  is  established  there. 

Three  sites  were  suggested  to  us — Calvinia,  Kenhardt,  Kaka- 
mas.  Calvinia  has  a school  ranked  as  first  class.  Kenhardt  is 
central.  But  we  cannot  hesitate  in  recommending  that  Kakamas 
should  be  taken  as  the  site  of  the  training  school,  ])ecause  here  and 
here  alone  are  there  enough  children.  At  Kenhardt  there  are 
44  children,  at  Calvinia  120,  at  Kakamas  179  in  the  chief  school, 
and,  taking  the  five  Kakamas  schools  togeiher,  550. ft  Moreover, 
the  settlement  at  Kakamas  is  growing  rapidly,  and  it  is  expected 
that  before  long  there  will  be  800  or  1,000  children  in  the  schools 
there. The  Rev.  W.  A.  Albeit,  Chairman  of  the  Labour  Colony 

* Mu'r,  113-r  t Fouche,  IS.fiHh  ft'.  + Apiiendix,  p.  lii. 

§ Vi(h-  .Tiioste,  (1.411  fh  ; Volstefdt,  7,101-2  ; TIofmeyr,  7,46!)ff  : LnchhofF.  1,377  : .\lheit,  S.dll  ft. 
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Committee,  told  us  that  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  contem- 
plated at  Kakamas,*  and  a small  beginning  has  been  made,  and 
his  evidence  and  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  L.  Hofmeyr,  Superintendent 
of  the  Labour  Colony,  make  it  quite  plain  that  the  enterprise  would 
command  the  whole-hearted  help  of  the  authorities. 

In  the  divisions  of  Calvinia,  Carnarvon,  Fraserburg,  Gordonia, 
Hay,  Kenhardt,  Namaqualand,  Prieska,  and  Van  Rhynsdorp,  there 
are,  not  counting  mission  schools,  241  teachers  at  work.f  Pro- 
bably quite  thirty-five  teachers  a year  are  needed  to  maintain  this 
staff,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why,  if  the  districts  co-operated 
in  the  matter,  the  great  majority  of  these  should  not  be  supplied 
from  Kakamas.  This  would  mean,  with  a two  years’  course,  a 
school  with  some  70  pupils. 

It  would,  however,  be  quite  impossible  to  hope  for  anything 
like  this  number  of  matriculated  students  from  these  districts. 
In  three  of  them  there  were  in  1910  no  students  above  Standard 
VII.  Altogether  there  were  only  40,  together  with  34  pupil  teachers. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  offer  special  inducements  to  the 
inhabitants  to  send  their  children  to  be  trained  at  Kakamas.  These 
should  be  diminished,  and  finally  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible. 
At  first  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  offer  boarding  grants 
and  free  tuition  from  Standard  V.  to  the  end  of  the  course.  The 
School  Boards  should  be  asked  to  co-operate  if  possible  in  the  man- 
agement, and  at  least  by  sending  their  pupils  to  the  Kakamas  insti- 
tution, and  the  help  of  the  inspectors  and  the  clergy  should  be 
enlisted  in  order  that  all  the  districts  may  work  together  to  make 
the  undertaking  a success  and  to  provide  themselves  with  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  good  teachers.j; 

We  have  mentioned  the  North-West  because  the  need  there 
has  been  especially  brought  to  our  notice.  It  is  possible  that 
similar  measures  may  have  to  be  taken  in  order  to  equip  other 
parts  of  the  Province  with  a suitable  and  efficient  teaching  staff, 
and  power  should  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  need  if  it  arises. 

(i)  The  Su'p'ply  of  Secondary  Teachers. 

The  Second  Class  Certificate  can  hardly  be  said  to  provide  for 
the  training  of  Secondary  teachers  at  all.  Not  only  does  it  repre- 
sent a lower  stage  than  in  our  opinion  ought  to  be  aimed  at  for 
elementary  teachers,  but  it  makes  compulsory  certain  subjects — 
handiwork  and  drawing— which  are  not  necessary  to  the  majority 
of  Secondary  teachers.  The  Select  Committee  of  1906  pointed  out 
that  specialization  is  growing  in  the  schools,  and  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  should  not  compel  intending 
Secondary  teachers  to  pass  in  these  subjects;  but  though  the  regu- 
lations have  been  revised,  no  change  has  been  made  in  this  par- 
ticular.§ In  this  the  Cape  is  in  agreement  with  Natal, ||  but  not 
with  the  Transvaal,* § **  or  of  the  Free  State. ft  It  is  to  l)e  remarked 
that  specialization  increases  as  education  progresses. j:j:  This  diffi- 
culty must,  therefore,  be  increasingly  felt. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  the  Superintendent-General  of  Edu- 
cation called  attention  to  the  need  for  action.  He  said : “ The 
whole  question  of  the  training  of  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers 
with  higher  than  elementary  qualifications  calls  for  attention. 

* Albeit.  K.liTO  f Statistic-i,  Second  Quarter,  1911.  1 T'b/e  Hofmeyr,  7,49."). 

§ Select  ('ouimittee,  1906,  I.,  9.  ||  Natal  Directory,  p.  1.32. 

**  Begrulations  governing  the  Training  of  Teachers,  p.  14,  § 0.  -l-j-  O.R.C.  Act  13,  1910  S 35 
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The  means  of  supply  that  have  hitherto  sufficed  do  so  no  longer, 
and  the  time  would  seem  to  have  arrived  for  inviting  the  University 
and  the  Colleges  to  co-operate  with  the  Department  in  this  im- 
portant matter  on  those  lines  in  which  co-operation  has  pro- 
ceeded successfully  in  Great  Britain.”*  Since  then  our  schools 
have  developed  enormously.  The  number  of  white  children  in 
our  public  schools  has  risen  by  20,000  or  some  30  per  cent;  and 
the  ratio  of  progress  has  been  highest  in  the  advanced  standards. 
Yet,  though  there  has  been  improvement  in  regard  to  the  Second 
Class  Certificate,  it  has  been  small  in  total,  and  even  the  propor- 
tional increase  has  hardly  done  more  than  keep  pace  with  that 
of  the  Third  Class.  The  successful  candidates  for  the  certificates 
were  as  follows: 

1905.  1909.  1910. 

Second  Class  38  96  109 

Third  Class 383  858  904 

Considering  that  the  Second  Class  Certificate  is  not  more  than 
an  adequate  certificate  for  elementary  teachers,  these  figures  are 
disturbing.  To  provide  all  our  schools  with  fairly  equipped 
teachers,  we  need  every  year  a thousand  teachers  with  certificates 
of  this  grade.  We  are  producing  a hundred  and  nine.  We  need 
quite  a hundred  with  a higher  certificate.  Apart  from  the  First 
Class  Certificate  we  have  no  means  of  producing  any.  As  to  that, 
however,  fortunately  we  are  beginning  to  produce  the  teachers, 
though  we  have  not  yet  produced  the  certificates. 

It  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  for  secondary  teachers  a 
separate  training  course  is  necessary.  In  the  higher  standards  the 
matter  is  different,  the  range  is  different,  and  the  method  is 
bound  to  be  different  also.  There  may  even  be  danger  in  training 
a secondary  teacher  to  methods  proper  to  an  elementary  school. 
Dr.  Jenkins,  Principal  of  the  Diocesan  College,  dreads  the  impo- 
sition of  our  T2  on  teachers  who  may  also  be  scholars,  and  whom, 
he  thinks,  the  Department  might  throttle  with  red  tape  regula- 
tions.! Miss  Burt,  who  came  from  Cheltenham,  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  trained  by  Miss  Beale,  found  herself  at  the  Cape 
ranked  as  an  uncertificated  teacher.^  Archdeacon  Brooke,§  Sister 
Clare,  of  Grahamstown,|j  Miss  Elton,  of  Uitenhage,**  all  urge  the 
necessity  of  a separate  course.  Mr.  Adamson,  Director  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Transvaal,  says  the  same, ft  and  Mr.  Household,  Director 
to  the  Gloucester  County  Council,  insists  that  in  England  such  things 
as  the  training  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  together  are 
not  dreamed  of,  and  that  the  elementary  teacher  has  a different 
problem  and  a different  standard  from  the  secondary  teacher.!! 

There  is  general  agreement  also  that  the  training  of  secondary 
teachers  is  one  of  the  functions  of  Universities  and  University  Col- 
leges. This  is  the  system  in  the  Transvaal, §§  the  Eree  State|i|| 
and  Natal.***  The  United  States  Universities  are  particularly  active 
in  this  work.!!!  As  Dr.  Muir  said  in  the  passage  cited  earlier  in 
this  sub-section,  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  have  success- 
fully intervened  in  this  question.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  dispute 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  “ a department  for  the  training  of 

* Eeport  of  SHperintondent-General  of  Educat'on,  100.5,  p.  25.  f JenVin?,  2,-194-7. 

J Miss  Burt,  15,311  ff.  § Brooke,  5,058.  ||  Sister  Glare,  15,500.  **  Miss  Elton,  17.797. 

tt  Adamson,  10,880.  ll  Household,  4,501-3.  §§  Regulations,  1910,  § 122.  ||||  Act  13,  1910,  § 32. 

***  Mudie,  12,134,  and  cidc  Natal  Education  Commission,  1909,  Report,  p.  8. 
j-ft  llde  Mozley  Commission,  pp.  354-5. 
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teachers  is  attached  to  all  the  most  modern,  most  progressive,  and 
most  democratic  Universities.”*  We  are  glad  to  find  men  like  Mr. 
Whitton,  Principal  of  the  Normal  College,  Cape  Town,t  Mr.  Harvie, 
Principal  of  the  Training  College,  Wellington,!  and  Mr.  Ponche, 
Headmaster  of  the  Public  School  at  Eobertson,§  uniting  in  recom- 
mending close  co-operation  with  the  colleges  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Inspector  of  Training  Institutions,  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  German  system  of  training  secondary  teachers  by  giving  them 
experience  in  the  best  secondary  schools. 1|  It  does  not  follow  that 
there  should  be  no  practising  school  connected  with  the  college  to 
which  the  students  belong.  Wide  experience  is  an  advantage,  nor 
is  the  theoretical  part  of  training  to  be  regarded  as  of  small  account. 
It  is  a question  whether  the  professional  training  should  come  after 
the  completion  of  the  academic  course  or  run  concurrently  with 
it.  We  cannot  doubt  that  here  also  the  two  should  be  kept  apart, 
and  that  we  should  aim  at  a two  years’  professional  course  following 
on  graduation  or  its  equivalent  for  all  secondary  teachers.  The 
policy  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  give  grants  only  for  training. 

The  suggestion  is  made  b}^  several  of  those  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  work  of  training,  that  the  country  might  do  well  to  arrange 
for  a certain  number  of  young  teachers  or  intending  teachers  to 
travel,  so  as  to  study  the  methods  in  various  countries.**  We  con- 
cur in  this  suggestion.  No  doubt  it  would  apply  chiefly,  though 
not  exclusively,  to  secondary  teachers.  We  should  be  glad  to 
see  a few  such  scholarships  awarded  to  specially  promising 
students.  It  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  desirable  to  make  use  of 
some  existing  organization  in  England,  so  that  the  scholars  might 
be  assisted  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  We  would 
particularly  recommend  that  they  should,  if  possible,  see  something 
of  the  old  Universities  and  public  schools  of  England,  types  of 
educational  institutions  which  can  never  be  reproduced  exactly 
m this  Province,  but  which  nevertheless  have  within  themselves 
a charm  and  talisman  the  secret  of  which  can  undoubtedly  be  bor- 
rowed and  may  prove  of  peculiar  worth  to  a younger  country. 

(j)  Grants. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  reasonable  that  the  State  should  pay  a 
fixed  grant  for  all  students  undergoing  a course  of  training  without 
regard  to  their  circumstances.  The  State  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  its 
own  interest  in  paying  for  the  tuition,  and,  where  necessary,  the 
boarding  also  of  intending  Teachers  during  their  course  of  training, 
but  there  can  be  no  reason  for  paying  the  same  fee  to  those  who  live 
at  home  and  to  those  who  do  not.  We  approve  of  the  principle  that 
the  State  should  exact  a year’s  service  in  Public  Schools  for  every 
Au^ar  during  which  it  has  paid  the  fees  of  the  intending  Teachers,  or 
alternatively  a refund  of  the  fees  with  interest,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  this  ought  to  be  rigoxgusly  enforced  ; that  the  Department  should 
keep  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  Students  assisted  in  this  way  by 
the  State ; that  they  should  be  made  legally  liable  to  serve  Avherever 
called  upon  beginning  within  two  years  of  the  conclusion  of  their 
course;  and  that  should  they  fail  to  meet  this  liability  they  should 
be  compelled  to  refund  the  money  advanced  with  interest.  In  this 
way  a considerable  saving  may  be  effected. 

* Tran-vaal  Technical  Education  Commission,  litdil,  p.  t Whitton,  1,7)2.  | TIarvie,  1!>,069 

§ Fouche,  II  And  rson,  8,1120  ff. 

**  Vide  Fouch'j,  18,65,5  if.  ; llarvie,  19,160-8  ; Whitton,  Appendices,  p.  liii. 
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(k)  The  Introduction  of  Reform. 

The  reforms  which  we  have  indicated  are  at  once  far-reaching 
and  vital.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  bring  them  into  operation 
at  once.  The  old  system  must  continue  until  the  country  is  equi})ped 
to  introduce  the  new,  and  this  must  be  done  gradually  and  so  as  to 
avoid  a violent  break  with  the  past.  'I  he  Pupil  Teacher  system 
must  be  temporarily  retained,  even  in  schools  where  there  is  no 
Method  teacher,  while  training  institutions  are  increasing  in  number 
and  strength,  and  the  second  and  third  class  certificates  must  at 
present  remain.  But  as  regards  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  a 
secondary  Teachers’  certificate  should  be  introduced  at  once,  and  as 
regards  the  training  of  elementarv  teachers  the  third  class  should  as 
soon  as  possible  be  merged  in  the  second  class  certificate,  and  a 
second  year’s  training  added. 

Here  again  we  feel  very  strongly  the  desirability  of  joint  action 
by  all  the  Provinces.  South  Africa  is  now  one  country.  It  is  natural 
for  teachers  to  move  from  province  to  province,  and  it  may  be  an 
advantage  that  they  should  do  so  and  thus  enlarge  their  exjierience. 
But  apart  from  other  obstacles  the  free  interchange  of  teachers  is 
impossible  if  the  system  of  training  varies  and  if  the  certificate  of 
one  Province  is  not  recognized  in  another.  It  is  now  eight  years 
since  the  Permanent  Heads  of  the  Education  Offices  met  in  con- 
ference and  resolved  “that  this  conference  is  of  o])inion  that  it  is 
possible  and  advisable  to  base  on  a uniform  jirinciple  the  trainiim 
and  certification  of  teachers  in  the  several  States  of  South  Africa.”* 
Union  has  now  removed  many  difficulties  from  the  road  of  action. 
Higher  education  is  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment and  Legislature.  It  is  generally  believed  that  all  ])ost-matricu- 
lation  work  is  higher  education  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and 
thus  our  proposals  would  make  all  the  training  of  teachers  the  con- 
cern of  the  central  authorities. 

We,  therefore,  trust  that  the  Government  and  Parliament  will 
without  delay  take  up  this  important  question  and  will  set  about 
the  formulation  of  a system  of  training  teachers  for  the  whole  Union 
and  the  establishment  of  training  institutions  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Provincial  Authorities  will  recognize  the 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  action  by  the  C’entral  Authorities 
in  this  matter.  We  may  observe  that  at  a conference  between  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  the  Permanent  Heads  of  the  four  Provin- 
cial Education  Offices  held  in  June,  1910,  it  was  resolved  “ that  this 
Conference  is  of  opinion  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  South  African 
Act,  higher  education  should  include  education  beyond  the  standard 
of  Matriculation  or  a standard  considered  l)y  the  Minister  to  l)e 
equivalent  thereto,  which  is  carried  on  in  an  institution  established 
under  a special  statute,  and  any  extension  or  continuation  courses 
carried  on  in  connection  with  such  an  institution  and  which  the 
Minister  may  approve,  and  the  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers 
followed  in  institutions  to  be  afterwards  named.”! 

The  improvement  of  our  system  of  training  will,  no  doubt, 
diminish  the  importation  of  teachers.  This  is  in  itself  very  proper, 
and  was  definitely  contemplated  by  all  the  educational  reformers 
up  to  1861.  At  the  same  time  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a calamity 
if  importation  wholly  ceased,  since  with  imported  teachers  we  fre- 
quently import  new  and  valuable  light,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it 
will  never  be  wise  to  put  a stop  to  this  imjiortation. 

* Conference  of  January,  1903  (Eeport  of  the  Director  of  Education,  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies. 
1900-4  p.  180).  The  permanent  heads  of  the  four  Education  Departments  held  a Conference  at  Bloem- 
fontein in  Decemher,  1911,  to  deal  with  the  same  subject,  but  information  as  to  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  was  not  available  when  this  report  was  under  discussion.  f Published  June  20th,  1910. 
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(1)  Recommendations* 

We  recommend  that  there  should  be  an  Elementary  Teachers’ 
Certificate,  given  to  persons  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  after 
examination,  at  the  end  of  a two  years’  course  following  upon  the 
Matriculation,  University  Senior  Certificate  or  some  other  euqivalent 
examination,  in  which  the  candidate  shall  have  satisfied  the  exam- 
iners not  only  of  his  general  fitness  to  pass,  but  also  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  curriculum,  provided  that 
if  there  are  any  subjects  of  the  elementary  curriculum  in  which  the 
candidate  has  not  passed  he  shall,  before  proceeding  to  the  course 
for  the  Elementary  Teachers’  Certificate,  have  passed  an  examina 
tion  of  like  standard  with  the  Matriculation  in  such  subjects;  that 
the  course  leading  up  to  the  certificate  examination  should  be  mainly 
professional  but  should  also  provide  religious,  intellectual  and 
jihysical  training;  that  the  examination  should  be  purely  profes- 
sional; and  that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  familiarizing 
students  with  the  most  improved  methods  of  treating  the  various 
subjects  in  the  elementary  curriculum; 

that  there  should  be  a Kindergarten  and  an  Industrial  School 
Teachers’  Certificate,  given  to  persons  not  less  than  19  years  of  age 
after  examination  at  the  end  of  a course  extending  over  at  least  one 
year  and  open  only  to  holders  of  the  Elementary  Teachers’  Cer- 
tificate, or  some  equivalent  certificate ; 

that  there  should  be  higher  Kindergarten  and  Industrial  School 
Teachers’  Certificates,  Drawing  and  Art  Teachers’  Certificates, 
Needlework  and  Woodwork  Teachers’  Certificates  and  such  other 
special  teachers’  certificates  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  considered 
necessary  by  the  Department;  all  which  certificates  shall  be  given  on 
such  terms  as  the  Department  may  determine ; 

that  there  should  be  special  courses,  if  possible  in  connection 
with  Agricultural  Colleges,  for  rural  teachers,  dealing  especially  with 
agricultural  science  and  economy; 

that  School  Boards  should  be  empowered  and  encouraged  to  co- 
operate with  each  other  in  the  foundation  of  training  schools,  and 
that  the  same  grants  should  in  general  be  paid  in  respect  of  approved 
training  schools,  whether  the  managing  authority  is  a public  or 
private  body; 

that  in  the  North  West  and  any  other  part  of  the  Province  where 
it  may  be  considered  necessary  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  School  Boards  in  establishing,  managing,  and 
filling  the  training  school ; that  as  long  as  may  prove  necessary  grants 
should  be  paid  to  students  below  Matriculation;  and  that  the  site  o' 
the  training  school  in  the  North  West  should  be  at  Kakamas; 

that  there  should  be  a Secondary  Teachers’  Certificate  given  b 
persons  not  less  than  22  years  of  age  after  examination,  at  the  end  of 
a two  years’  course  following  upon  graduation  or  some  other  examin- 
ation of  like  grade  with  the  B.A.  examination;  that  the  course  of 
training  should  be  given  in  connection  with  a University  College  and 
should  be  mainly  professional,  but  should  also  provide  for  religious, 
intellectual  and  physical  development,  and  that  the  examination 
should  be  purely  professional,  and  that  the  course  of  training  should 
privide  for  familiarizing  students  not  only  with  one  practising  school 
but  also  with  other  especially  ap])roved  schools;  and  that  grants 
should  be  made  to  such  University  Colleges  as  are  able  to  make  use 
of  them  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  necessary  instruction  and 
training ; 


For  recommendations  about  the  training  of  coloured  teachers— ru/e  § 56  g. 
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that  a few  travelling  scholarships  should  be  given  to  students 
who  have  completed  their  course  of  training  and  are  preparing  to 
become  teachers; 

that  there  should  be  a First  Class  Teachers’  Certificate  given  after 
examination  to  holders  of  the  Secondary  Teachers’  Certificate,  or  its 
equivalent,  who  have  not  less  than  five  years’  successful  experience 
in  Secondary  Schools  in  the  Union  and  are  not  less  than  28  years 
of  age ; 

that  the  scale  of  grants  should  be  published;  that  the  State 
should  pay  the  tuition  and,  in  the  case  of  students  necessarily  living 
away  from  home,  the  boarding  fees  of  students  undergoing  training; 
provided  that  this  shall  not  apply  to  undergraduate  students  under- 
going a course  of  training  as  secondary  teachers ; that  students 
accepting  such  assistance  should  legally  bind  themselves  to  act  as 
teachers  in  State-aided  schools  for  one  year  for  each  year  in  respect 
of  which  they  have  accepted  Government  aid,  the  period  of  service 
to  begin  within  one  year  of  the  day  on  which  the  final  examination 
of  their  course  is  held ; that  the  Department  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
keep  in  touch  with  such  students,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
declining  to  carry  out  their  obligation,  they  should  be  liable  to  refund 
the  advance  made  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  that  the  State  should  rigorously  insist  upon  this ; 

that  the  changes  proposed  should  be  introduced  gradually;  that 
adequate  notice  of  intending  changes  should  be  given;  that  until 
training  institutions  have  been  established  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
meet  the  entire  demand,  the  pupil  teacher  system  should  continue, 
but  that  the  pupil  teacher  examinations,  other  than  the  examinations 
for  the  certificates,  should  be  forthwith  discontinued,  and  the 
Secondary  Teachers’  Certificate  should  be  forthwith  established,  but 
that,  if  necessary,  students  should  for  a time  be  allowed  to  take  the 
course  after  the  Intermediate  and  before  the  B.A.  examination ; and 
that  action  on  these  lines  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  in  consultation 
with  the  other  Provinces. 

VI.  THE  COLOUPED  PEOPLE. 

56.  The  Education  of  the  Coloured  Peo'ple. 

(a)  History. 

The  Commission  of  1861  recounts  with  great  succinctness  the 
early  history  of  the  education  of  the  coloured  people.  As  far  back 
as  1677  the  Consistory  of  the  Church  requested  the  Governor  to  do 
as  had  been  done  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment of  a teacher  for  the  coloured  people.  This  was  done,  and  in 
1685  regulations  were  published  according  to  which  the  children 
were  to  be  instructed  in  religion  and  especially  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  and  in  reading  and  writing  and  the  virtue  of  respecting 
their  superiors.  No  white  children  were  to  be  received  in  the  school.* 
Two  years  later  the  Commander  and  Council  resolved,  in  order  “to 
encourage  and  incite  the  school  children,  as  well  free  as  slave  born, 
more  and  more  to  Christian  virtues  and  knowledge,”  to  celebrate 
Christmas  Day  by  examining  them  in  their  work  and  to  give  them 
prizes  according  to  their  merits,  and, “ in  order  to  encourage  the  slave 
children  in  their  zeal  to  learn  what  they  are  instructed  in  their  school, 
they  shall  each  be  presented  with  a sweet  cake.”t 


Instructions  of  168,5,  § 7, 


t Resolution  of  1687. 
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The  Commission  continued  : “ the  obligation  of  instructing  the 
coloured  population  was,  however,  soon  lost  from  view,  both  by  the 
Government  and  the  Colonists.  For  a very  few  years,  from  1737  to 
1742,  the  Moravian  Missionary  Schmidt  was  permitted  to  erect  an 
institution  near  the  spot  which  the  United  Brethren  now  occupy  at 
Genadendal,  and  to  teach  the  Hottentots.  But  the  opposition  of  the 
European  inhabitants,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Clergy  in  consequence 
of  the  admission  of  some  converts  to  baptism,  compelled  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Holland.  He  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  Colony,  and 
missionary  instruction  was  checked  for  half  a century.”* 

The  educational  reformers  of  the  next  hundred  years  seem  to 
have  l)een  wholly  unmindful  of  the  coloured  people.  De  Mist,  Col- 
onel Bell,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir  George  Napier,  even  Lord  Glenelg 
are  silent  on  the  subject.  As  far  as  Government  is  concerned,  the 
history  of  coloured  education  slept  for  a century — from  1742,  when 
Schmidt  was  driven  out,  to  1841,  when  mission  schools  were  recog- 
nized and  subsidized  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Innes.  These  were  not 
specifically  for  coloured  children,  but  for  the  poor,  irrespective  of 
colour,  and  for  50  years  the  colours  mixed  pretty  freely  on  their 
benches,  although  mission  schools  were  always  attended  mainly  by 
children  not  of  purely  European  extraction,!  and  as  far  back  as  186 1 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Faure  said  that  the  Public  Schools  and  the  Mission 
Schools  “ have  practically  become  separate  schools  for  the  whites  and 
the  blacks. j;  In  1879  Lord  De  Villiers’  Commission  recommended 
that  School  Boards  should  be  empowered  to  take  over  existing  mis- 
sion schools,  by  agreement  with  Department  and  the  Church  or  Mis- 
sionary Society  concerned,  and  that  the  schools  so  taken  over  should 
rank  as  fourth  class  public  schools ; that  existing  mission  schools  not 
so  taken  over  should  continue  to  draw  State  grants  as  before,  but 
should  not  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  rates,  and  that  no  grants 
should  be  made  to  mission  schools  not  already  in  receipt  of  them.§ 
The  original  mission  school  regulations  did  not  stipulate  that 
any  local  contribution  was  to  be  made.  They  were  designed  to  meet 
the  cases  of  “ those  portions  of  the  population  who  are  wholly  unable 
of  themselves  to  form  schools, ”||  and  as  such  had  little  or  no  revenue 
from  fees.  The  principle  of  a local  contribution  from  mission  schools  i 
was  first  introduced  in  1897,  when  certain  grants  in  addition  to  the 
grants  provided  for  in  the  original  regulations  were  promised  on 
condition  that  “ for  every  £ so  given  20  shillings  are  contribute  '■ 
locally.”**  In  1905  a new  regulation  was  passed  providing  for  grants 
to  Assistants  in  mission  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rule  was 
laid  down  that  “ all  salary  grants  shall  be  supplemented  from  local 
sources  by  an  amount  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  10/-  for  every  £1 
grant, ”tt  and  provision  was  made  for  giving  State-aid  to  mission 
schools  for  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings. §§  This  is  the  position 
at  the  present  time. 

We  have  already  described  the  history  of  the  separation  between 
white  and  coloured  children  in  mission  schools  and  the  consequent 
foundation  of  the  white  mission  or  Church  A3  Schools. |||| 

It  will  be  seen  that  mission  schools  have  undergone  a very  con- 
siderable change  since  their  establishment  70  years  ago.  Founded  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  very  poor  they  have  become  the  common  schools 
of  the  coloured  people,  and  as  the  coloured  people  have  grown  in 
wealth  a certain  contribution  has  been  exacted  of  them.  These 

* Commission  of  ISfil,  Report,  §§  2-5.  f C/V/p  Commission  of  1861,  Faure.  1,. 828-9. 

I Vide  Education  Commission.  1861,  Faure,  1,.828.  § Commission  of  1879,  Report,  § 22. 

II  Regrulations  of  1865,  Order  B,  § 1.  **  Rejrulations  of  1897,  Mission  Schools. 

tt  Reprulations  of  1905,  § 3.  §§  Reg-ulations  of  1905,  § 8.  ||||  Section  9. 


changes  are  perhaps  (he  more  sionificant  because  there  is  no  reason 
to  su})})ose  that  they  resulted  from  any  clearly  settled  policy  or  thal 
their  real  sinniticance  was  aj)[)reciate(I  when  they  were  made. 

» (h)  Present  ('ondition. 

In  the  course  of  his  evidence  the  iSiiperintentlent-General  of 
Education  made  a remarkable  pronouncement  on  the  subject.  He 
said  : “I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  coloured  peo])le  are  not  receiving 
their  rights  in  the  matter  of  education.”*  The  2)olicy  which  has  been 
followed  throughout  is  well  stated  in  the  following  paragraph  written 
by  Sir  Langham  Dale  in  1889  (S})ecial  Deport,  Section  vii.) ; — “ The 
first  duty  of  the  Government  has  been  assumed  to  be  to  recognize 
the  position  of  the  Euro])ean  colonists  as  holding  the  paramount 
influence,  social  and  political;  and  to  see  that  the  sons  aiul  daughters 
of  the  colonists,  and  of  those  who  come  hither  to  throw  in  their  lot 
with  them,  should  have  at  least  such  an  education  as  their  peers  in 
Europe  enjoy,  with  such  local  modifications  as  will  fit  them  to  main- 
tain their  unquestioned  superiority  and  supremacy  in  this  land. 
Traditions,  religion,  custom,  all  demand  this  as  essential  to  the 
stability  of  the  Government  and  the  material  ])rogress  of  this  colony 
and  the  neighbouring  States.”  The  same  view  has  hitherto  been 
adopted  by  the  School  Boards  with  the  result  that  out  of  113,161  non- 
European  children  in  State-aided  schools  in  the  third  quarter  of  1911 
only  1,663  were  in  schools  controlled  by  School  Boards,  that  is  to  say 
that  practically  the  whole  of  the  education  of  the  coloured  children 
has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Churches. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  educational 
condition  of  the  coloured  people  is  unsatisfactory,  esi)ecially  ])er- 
haps  in  the  towns,  because  conditions  there  are  not  as  they  are  in 
many  country  districts  and  illiteracy  and  self-respect  are  generally 
strangers,  so  that  the  education  of  the  coloured  children  is  more 
necessary  in  the  towms.  The  Rev.  G.  Robson,  of  Cape  Town,  thinks 
that  about  a quarter  of  the  coloured  people  in  Ca])e  Town  have  no 
education  at  all,  and  that  as  regards  the  rest  “ the  parents  keep  their 
children  at  school  for  a little  time  and  then  for  trivial  reasons  remove 
them,”  that  “a  very  large  ])roportion  cannot  read”;  and  that  as  a 
result  of  this  “ there  are  hundreds  of  coloured  children  in  our  streets 
who  have  no  education  and  learn  nothing  but  vice.”t  Inspector 
Spurw^ay  reports  his  opinion  that  in  the  district  of  Steynsburg  not 
one-sixth  of  the  coloured  children  attend  school,  and  as  regards  the 
effect  of  such  abstinence  in  the  towns  he  says — “ under  no  restraint 
of  discipline  (for  their  parents  are  away  at  work  all  day)  these  neg- 
lected children  lead,  it  is  to  be  feared,  vicious  lives,  and  acquire  habits 
of  laziness  that  totally  unfit  them  to  become  good  servants  when  thev 
grow  up:”j:  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  education  among  the  col- 
oured people  is  at  a low  ebb.  Comparing  the  Census  figures  witli 
the  latest  education  statistics,  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  school 
children  to  total  population  under  the  age  of  21  is  at  the  Cape  over 
1 in  3 for  European  and  less  than  1 in  5 for  others ; in  Port  Elizabeth 
not  far  from  1 in  3 for  Europeans  and  less  than  1 in  6 for  others. 
Moreover,  the  evil  tends  to  increase,  for  the  Churches  are  wearying 
of  the  b'urden  of  coloured  education, § and  at  present  they  alone 
stand  between  the  coloured  population  and  entire  educational  desti- 
tution. In  the  country  districts  this  is  not  so  serious,  but  in  the  towns 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  neglect  is  raising  up  crime  and  disease 
which  are  bound  to  grow  into  formidaI)le  lashes  for  our  own  backs 
and  those  of  our  children. 


* Muir,  1,287.  t Robson,  7.7.54  ff. 


I Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  1910.  p.  7. 
§ Robson,  7,742-3. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  The  original  regulations  of  1841  provided  for 
grants  to  mission  schools,  in  Cape  Town  at  any  rate,  only  in  “ a dis- 
trict not  otherwise  provided  for.”*  But  in  1879  the  Commission 
said  : “ We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  the 
present  system,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  religious  sects  in  the  Colony, 
IS  to  multiply  unduly  the  schools  in  particular  districts.”!  The  Rev. 
P.  J.  F.  King,  of  Vryburg,  said  : “Take  Vryburg  for  instance.  Say 
the  English  Church  started  a school  for  coloured  people,  then  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  the  Congregationalists  would  think 
they  should  do  the  same.  There  would  be  three  small  schools  with 
not  enough  pupils  to  support  them.”!  In  Clanwilliam  one  school 
suffices  for  113  white  children,  but  105  coloured  children  are  found  to 
need  two.  At  Port  Elizabeth  the  smallest  European  school  has  64 
children,  but  there  is  a coloured  school  with  36.  At  Prieska  there 
are  159  white  children  in  one  school  and  half  the  number  of  coloured 
children  in  two.  At  Stellenbosch  there  are  four  mission  schools  for 
coloured  children,  only  one  of  which  is  large.  We  do  not  overlook 
what  has  been  done  to  reduce  waste  of  this  kind;  but  it  would  be 
idle  to  pretend  that  there  is  not  still  a good  deal  of  waste,  as  the  result 
of  which  a considerable  proportion  of  the  moderate  expenditure  of 
the  country  under  this  head  is  dissipated. 

Perhaps  a more  serious  evil  is  that  under  the  mission  school 
system  the  parents  have  no  proper  appreciation  of  their  duty,  and 
the  collection  of  fees  is  irregular,  even  where  the  people  can  well 
afford  them.  Mr.  Robson  assured  us  that  a School  Board  could  col- 
lect fees  where  the  Churches  cannot,  because  it  could  enforce  pay- 
ment, and  added  that  there  was  no  comparison  between  the  way  in 
which  fees  were  paid  in  the  Albertus  Street  school  before  and  after 
its  being  taken  over  by  the  School  Board. § 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  many  begin  to 
ask  for  more  activity  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  the  School  Boards 
in  this  matter. II 

Under  the  School  Board  Act,  coloured  persons  in  districts 
where  no  public  school  exists  for  the  education  of  their 
children  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  school  rates.  But  in 
the  case  of  Moller  vs.  the  School  Committee  of  Keimoes,  in  which  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  gave  judgment  on  Decem- 
ber 13th,  1911,  attention  was  directed  by  the  Court  to  the  fact  that  the 
School  Board  Act  is  so  drawn  up  that  a white  man,  wffio  marries  a 
coloured  woman,  is  not  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  paying  rates 
for  school  purposes  though  his  children  may  be  excluded  from  the 
school  which  the  rates  are  used  to  support.  This  is  an  injustice 
which  was  evidently  not  intended  by  the  Legislature,  and  it  should 
as  soon  as  possible  be  remedied  by  providing  that  such  men  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  school  rates. 

(c)  The  Curriculum. 

The  objections  to  the  curriculum  which  apply  in  the  case  of 
white  children  apply  with  much  greater  force  in  the  case  of  coloured 
children.  A rigid  curriculum  drawn  up  without  regard  to  the  col- 
oured people  no  doubt  fails  to  meet  the  case  of  some  white  children, 
but  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  bound  to  be  a misfit  for  all 
coloured  children.  Grammar  may  be  a mistake  with  white  children ; 
it  must  be  a mistake  in  the  mission  schools.**  There  is  a great  deal 
to  be  said  for  elasticity  of  curriculum  in  regard  to  mission  schools. 
Some  of  the  missionaries  are  skilled  educationists  and  well  fitted  to 

* Section  1.  f Commission  of  1879,  § 22.  J Kingr,  8,943.  § Robson,  7,742  and  7,749  ff. 

II  Robertson,  Appendices,  p.  xciii.,  19.  2 (a)  ; Kinpf,  8 911  ; Whyte,  17,1.53.  **  Wolter,  8,125. 
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draw  up  a curriculum.  Some  years  ago  the  Moravians  produced  an 
excellent  curriculum  for  native  schools.  But  although  they  only  go 
to  Standard  IV".,  the  coloured  children  at  Genadendal  are  so  far 
taught  according  to  precisely  the  same  curriculum  as  is  thought 
necessary  for  the  child  of  a Cabinet  Minister  or  of  a high  Ecclesiastic. 
The  opinion  that  this  is  a mistake  is  strong  and  growing.  Inspector 
Hagen  asks  for  a simplified  syllabus.*  Inspector  Robertson  is  of 
opinion  that  a separate  curriculum  might  very  properly  be  drawn 
up.t  Inspector  Golightly  is  of  the  same  opinion,  but  fears  that  the 
coloured  people  would  object  to  differentiation.!  Archdeacon  Brooke 
says  that  this  is  not  a point  upon  which  he  should  propose  to  invite 
their  opinion. § Altogether  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
that  in  the  mission  schools,  as  in  others,  departure  from  the  cur- 
riculum should  be  allowed,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Inspector. 

The  vital  importance  of  religious  education  in  the  education  c f 
coloured  people  is  an  axiomatic  truth. ||  The  recommendation  which 
we  have  already  made  on  this  subject  will  apply  to  mission  schools 
as  well  as  others,**  and  we  regard  them  as  essential  to  the  health  of 
mission  school  education. 

A good  deal  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  in  some  country  dis- 
tricts too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  mother  tonsue.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  may  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  K.  Wolter,  of  Gena- 
dendal,ft  Inspector  Hacfen.tt  and  the  School  Boards  of  Montagu^^  and 
Springbokfontein.||||  The  Select  Committee  on  Native  Education, 
which  sat  in  1908,  recommended  that  the  mother  tongue  should  be 
the  medium  for  the  first  two  standards,  and,  if  desired,  in  religious 
education  afterwards,  and  that  both  English  and  the  mother  tongue 
should  be  taught  as  languages  throughout  the  course.***  The  policy 
followed  in  the  schools  of  Zululand  is  on  the  same  lines. ttt.  We 
cannot  doubt  its  soundness.  This  is  a matter  which  was  left  open 
by  the  recent  Select  Committee.!!! 

No  less  important  is  it  that  manual  work  should  bulk  large  in 
the  education  of  the  coloured  peonle.  It  is  necessary  to  all.  It  is 
narticularlv  necessary  to  the  coloured  people,  whose  minds  cannot 
be  reallv  awakened  except  through  intelligent  industrv.  Mr.  P.  A. 
Barnett  tells  us  that  in  Natal  it  seemed  to  him  a fatal  mistake  to  give 
coloured  persons  the  same  curriculum  as  was  given  to  whites.  They 
should  be  assiduouslv  trained  in  agriculture  and  handicraft. 555  The 
Transvaal  Director  holds  very  similar  views. I|!|||  The  late  Mother 
Cecile.  of  Grahamstown,  drew  up  a,  course  for  native  girls  on  the 
same  lines.****  There  is  general  consent  on  this  subject.  For 
examnle  the  Philipstown  School  Board  says  that  the  coloured  people 
should  be  taught  to  read  and  write  “ en  verder  moeten  zij  leeren 
werken.”ttft  There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  this  out  if  it 
is  laid  down  that  everv  school  must  devise  some  scheme  of  manual 
instruction  which  wall  commend  itself  to  the  Inspector. 

We  believe  that  elementarv  instruction  in  nature  studv  and 
hvgiene  and  the  histon^  and  geogranhv  of  their  countrv  is  highly  de- 
sirable for  coloured  children  in  order  to  disnel  ignorance  and  mis- 
understanding, which  cloud  the  mind  and  offer,  if  left  alone,  a tem'pt- 

- — - — » ^ — 

* Hpcen.  Appendix,  r>.  Ixxvii.,  19  rbl.  f Tfobertson.  Appendix,  n.  xciii.,  19  (bV 

t fTolierbtly.  Apnendix,  p.  Ixxv.  19  Cbl.  § Brooke.  .5.fiOS.  ||  Monta<rn.  Appendix,  p.  dxv.,  19. 

**  Vidi’  Seetion  23.  also  § 48.  ft  Wolter.  8.163.  tl  Hasren,  Appendix,  p.  Ixxvii.,  19  (b). 

§§  Montasrn.  Append'x,  p.  clxv.,  19.  ||||  Springbokfontein,  Appendix,  p.  clxxx.,  19  (b). 

***  Select  Committee,  1908.  Bfport.  § 9. 

ttt  Natal  f yllabns“s  for  the  infant  classes  and  standards  in  na'ive  schools. 

lit  Select  Committee.  1911.  Report,  § 9.  '§§§  Barnett,  Appendix,  p.  Ivii.,  19.  ||||||  Adamson,  11,059  ff. 

****  Mother  Cecile.  Appendix,  p.  cxxii. 

tttt  Philipstown,  Appendix,  p,  clxx.,  19.  “apd  beyond  that  they  must  learn  to  work,” 
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ing  opportunity  to  foolish  agitation.  The  difference  between  their 
case  and  others  is  not  so  much  in  the  subjects  taught  as  in  the  way 
in  which  they  should  be  conceived.  The  simplest  teaching  in  these 
subjects  will  be  enough  for  those  who  leave  school  very  early,  and  in 
mission  schools  these  are  the  great  majority.  The  statistics  do  not 
distinguish  between  native  and  coloured  children,  but  of  the  47,829 
children  in  mission  schools  who  were  inspected  in  1910,  29,549  were 
below  standard  and  only  1,050  were  above  Standard  IV. 

Finally  we  desire  to  say  that  in  mission  schools  above  all  others 
it  is  desirable  to  simplify  procedure.  In  this  connection  we  may  refer 
to  Mr.  Wolter’s  remark  that  in  the  old  days  education  was  the  plea- 
sure of  the  missionaries,  whereas  now  it  is  their  burden,  because 
while  giving  a substantial  subsidy  the  State  insists  on  conditions 
which  are  out  of  place  in  mission  schools.* 

(d)  PiiUic  Schools  for  Coloured  Children. 

Several  witnesses  who  command  respect  have  urged  that  the 
State  should  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  mission  school  education 
not  only  the  present  general  grants  but  also  a special  grant  for  build- 
ing or  maintenance.!  We  are  not,  however,  able  to  recommend  this. 
As  regards  salaries  the  mission  schools,  which  stand  outside  the 
State  system,  are  so  far  more  favourably  treated  than  those  which 
stand  inside  it,  that  they  contribute  only  10s.  for  every  £ of  Govern- 
ment grant  instead  of  £1  for  £1,  and  we  cannot  think  that  public 
opinion  would  tolerate  further  assistance  to  the  mission  schools  when 
the  main  cause  of  their  difficulties  is  the  negligence  of  the  parents  of 
the  children  who  attend  them. 

But  finance  is  not  the  only  factor  tending  to  a different  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  coloured  education.  The  mission  school  is  managed 
on  the  principles  of  paternal  despotism.  Excellent  as  longr  as  society 
at  large  is  in  the  happy  days  of  primaeval  obedience  and  subordina- 
tion, these  principles  break  down  before  the  spirit  of  the  modern  age, 
and  as  the  coloured  people  develop  they  begin  to  rebel  and  put  for- 
ward the  disturbing  assertion  that  the  period  of  their  infancy  has 
gone  by.  Hence  the  demand  for  committees  for  mission  schools.! 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  public  system  with  its  committees 
and  boards  is  becoming  more  suitable  to  the  coloured  people;  and  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  some  witnesses  are  pressing  the  Boards 
to  do  more  to  meet  their  needs.  § Amongst  the  whole  of  our  public 
schools  only  17  exist  for  the  benefit  of  coloured  children,  of  which 
14  are  third  class  and  2 second  class.  One  of  these  has  been 
recently  established  by  the  Cape  School  Board.  It  is  the  only  school 
of  its  kind  in  the  Peninsula.  There  are  hundreds  of  well-to-do 
coloured  persons  resident  in  this  area.  The  fee  charged  is  moderate, 
but  in  the  third  quarter  of  1911  only  36  children  were  enrolled  on  the 
books  of  the  school. 

Archdeacon  Brooke  recommends  compulsion, ||  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  it.  But  it  is  hard  to  compel  when  the  schools  are 
not  ready  to  receive  the  pupils  who  ought  to  be  in  them,  and  it  is 
bard  to  build  when  so  few  of  those  who  ought  to  be  in  them  attend 
The  Law  already  cdlows  School  Boards  with  the  consent  of  the  rate- 
payers to  proclaim  compulsion  of  the  non-Europeans  when  they 
choose  to  do  so.* * § **  Not  one  district  has  as  yet  made  use  of  this  power. 

* Wolter,  8,143.  f Robson,  7,742  ; Wolter,  8,152  ; Hagen,  Appendix,  p.  Ixxvii , 19  (a). 

X Vosloo,  14,84711  : Bennie,  Appendix,  p.  Ixv.,  19  (a). 

§ Vide  King,  8,944  and  cf.  Satchel,  Appendix,  p.  xcvii.,  19.  {|  Brooke,  6,581  ff. 

**  Act  36,  1905,  § 69. 
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Nevertheless,  we  feel  bound  to  counsel  patience.  The  School 
Boards  have  been  busily  engaged  in  providing  for  the  white  popula- 
tion, which  as  a rule  pays  their  rates' and  elects  them  and  naturally 
engrosses  their  earliest  thoughts.  When  these  are  provided  for,  the 
Boards,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  may  be  expected  to  act  in  regard  to 
the  coloured  children.  We  consider  that  as  soon  as  possible  School 
Boards  in  the  large  urban  centres  should  seriously  take  in  hand  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  coloured  children,  and,  if  necessary, 
make  attendance  compulsory. 

(e)  The  Suipply  of  Teachers. 

There  are  a few  coloured  students  in  the  Training  Institute  at 
Cape  Town,  but  there  is  no  special  institution  for  the  training  of 
coloured  teachers,  and  beyond  all  question  this  is  badly  needed.* 
Inspector  McLaren  suggests  that  there  should  be  two — one  in  the 
West  and  the  other  in  the  East.t  A similar  demand  is  put  forward 
by  the  Springbokfontein  School  Board.:};  The  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education  urges  that  the  Churches  should  co-operate  in 
establishing  a training  school  for  coloured  persons. § This  appears 
to  us  an  admirable  suggestion.  We  desire  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  Churches  will  combine  and  take  advantage  of  the  not  illiberal 
terms  offered  to  training  institutions.  There  is  no  way  in  which  they 
can  render  more  real  service  to  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the 
coloured  people.  The  Act  of  1865  devoted  the  Slave  Compensation 
and  Bible  and  School  Commission  Funds  to  the  training  of  pupil 
teachers.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  reappropriating  them  now 
and  making  them  the  nucleus  of  a fund  to  be  lent  to  educational 
authorities  ready  to  provide  training  colleges  for  coloured  students. 
We  are  informed  by  the  Treasury  that  they  now  amount  to  £8,405. 
As  regards  the  courses  of  training,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  is 
already  differentiation  between  white  and  coloured  pupil  teachers, 
the  entrance  standard  for  the  former  being  Standard  VII.,  a standard 
higher  than  it  is  found  possible  to  exact  of  the  latter. ||  It  is  plain  that 
it  is  at  present  impracticable  to  raise  the  standard  for  coloured 
teachers.  But  we  cannot  consent  to  obstructing  progress  among  the 
whites  until  the  coloured  people  can  keep  pace  with  it.  We  have  not, 
therefore,  hesitated  to  recommend  that  the  standard  of  entrance  for 
the  training  course  leading  up  to  the  Elementary  Teachers’  Certifi- 
cate should  be  Matriculation,  although  we  recognize  that  if  this  were 
insisted  on  in  the  case  of  coloured  people  the  supply  of  coloured 
teachers  would  almost  wholly  cease.  We  shall  accordingly  recom- 
mend that  the  facts  should  be  frankly  faced,  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  different  actual  levels  of  the  white  and  coloured 
students  instead  of  for  an  imaginary  equal  standard,  and  that  a 
special  certificate  should  be  given  to  coloured  teachers. 

(f)  General  Considerations. 

We  have  dealt  briefly  with  the  question  of  coloured  education, 
not  because  we  fail  to  recognize  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
question  but  because  most  of  what  we  have  to  say  about  it  has  been 
said  already  in  previous  sections.  We  cannot  disguise  from  our- 
selves the  fact  that  there  is  a prejudice  against  the  education  of 
coloured  people  and  that  there  are  some  who  are  convinced  that  edu- 
cation only  corrupts  the  coloured  man  by  quickening  his  vices  and 

* Wolter,  8.135.  f McLaren,  Appendix,  p.  Ixxxii.,  19.  J Springbokfontein,  Appendix,  p.  clxxx.,  19  (c). 
§ Muir,  291.  ||  Pamphlet  on  Training,  sections  7 and  8, 
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giving  them  scope.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this 
objection,  as  long  as  education  is  designed  for  purely  clerical  ends. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  if  the  reforms  which  we  propose  are 
carried  out  and  the  education  of  the  coloured  people  is  made  more 
religious,  more  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  their  homes  and 
more  industrial,  the  prejudice  against  it  will  disappear  with  the 
grounds  for  that  prejudice. 

We  cannot  but  observe  that  this  prejudice  bears  a remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  prejudice  against  educating  the  common  people 
which  existed  in  England  and  other  countries  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  If  education  is  on  sound  lines,  prejudice  against  it  ceases 
to  be  self-respecting.  “ One  would  be  backward,  methinks,  in  enter- 
taining prejudices  against  it  ; and  very  forward,  if  one  had  any,  to 
lay  them  aside,  upon  being  shown  that  they  are  groundless.”  “ Ob- 
jections against  it  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  amount  to  more 
than  reasons  for  endeavouring,  whether  with  or  without  success,  to 
put  it  upon  a right  and  unexceptionable  foot,  in  the  particular  re- 
spects objected  against.”  These  arguments  were  pressed  by  Bishop 
Butler  in  his  sermon  on  Charity  Schools  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
centurv.  He  pointed  out  the  special  necessity  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor.  If  a rich  man’s  character  is  amiss  his  child 
is  likely  to  see  little  of  it  and  certainly  can  escape  from  it  in  his 
school  or  in  his  home.  But  the  poor  man’s  child  is  alwavs  near  him 
and  his  corrupting  influence.  “ Such  poor  children  will  have  their 
character  formed  to  vice  ....  they  will  be  disciplined  and  trained 
up  to  it.”  The  preacher  pointed  out  the  results  of  education  in 
words  which  bear  with  singular  appropriateness  on  the  problem  now 
before  us.  “ For  if  poor  children  are  not  sent  to  school,  several  years 
of  their  childhood,  of  course,  pass  away  in  idleness  and  loitering. 
This  has  a tendency  to  give  them  perhaps  a feeble  listlessness,  per- 
haps an  headstrong  profligateness  of  mind;  certainly  an  indisposi- 
tion to  proper  application  as  they  grow  up,  and  an  aversion  after- 
wards, not  onlv  to  the  restraints  of  religion,  but  to  those  which  anv 
particular  calling,  and  even  the  nature  of  society,  require.  Whereas 
children  kept  to  stated  orders,  and  who  manv  hours  of  the  dav  are  in 
emplovment,  are  bv  this  means  habituated  both  to  submit  to  those 
who  are  placed  over  them,  and  to  govern  themselves : and  they  are 
also  by  this  means  prepared  for  industry  in  any  way  of  life  in  which 
they  may  be  placed.”* 

(g)  Ttecommendations . 

We  recommend  that  in  section  48  of  Act  35  of  1905  the  words 
“the  people  ” should  be  omitted  a^d  the  words  “the  parents  of  chil- 
dren ” inserted  and  in  section  74  of  Act  35  of  1905  the  words  “where 
the  persons  ” should  be  omitted  and  the  words  " when  the  parents  of 
children”  inserted,  and  the  words  after  “in  the  occupation  of” 
should  be  deleted,  and  the  words  " of  persons  for  whose  children  no 
public  school  exists  in  the  district  in  which  the  propertv  is  situated” 
should  be  inserted;  that  the  reforms  which  we  have  suggested  as  to 
the  curriculum  and  the  granting  of  freedom  to  modifv  the  svllabus, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  should  be  applied  in  schools 
attended  by  coloured  people;  that  religion  should  be  made  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  wmrk  of  the  schools  and  should  be  inspected  like 
anv  other  portion  of  the  work;  that  instruction  should  be  given 
throughout  the  course  in  both  official  languages,  unless  the  parent 
objects  to  his  child  being  taught  the  language  which  is  not  his  chief 

^ IJutler,  Six  Sermons,  Wprks(ed.  Gladstone)  II.,  pp.  291-9, 


language,  and  that  the  language  with  which  the  child  is  niosl 
familiar  should  as  far  as  possible  be  his  medium  of  instruction  in 
other  subjectsllll ; that  some  course  of  manual  instruction  approved  by 
the  Inspector  should  be  introduced  into  every  class  and  every  school 
attended  by  coloured  people;  that  School  Boards  should  take  up  the' 
question  of  the  supply  of  schools  for  coloured  children  in  the  large 
urban  centres  where  educational  destitution  appears  specially  to  in- 
volve moral  degradation;  and  that  the  Churches  and  School  Boards 
should  be  pressed  to  establish  at  least  one  training  school  for 
coloured  students;  that  a special  certificate  should  be  given  to 
coloured  teachers  after  an  examination  at  the  end  of  a three  years’ 
general  and  professional  course  following  on  Standard  VI.,  or,  as 
soon  as  the  Department  so  decide.  Standard  VII.;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  this  shall  not  be  construed  as  debarring  coloured  persons 
from  taking  higher  certificates  if  they  are  duly  qualified ; that  the 
Slave  Compensation  and  Bible  and  School  Commission  Funds 
should  be  reappropriated  for  loans  for  the  provision  of  training 
institutes  for  coloured  teachers,  and  that  the  reforms  recommended 
in  regard  to  the  teachers’  profession  should  apply  to  coloured  as  well 
as  white  teachers.* 

VII.  LAW  AND  ADMINISTKATION. 

57.  Compulsion. 

(a)  History. 

Compulsory  attendance  at  school  was  first  provided  for  in  the 
Regulations  of  1685,  which  deal  with  the  native  school  and  lay  down 
that  “ their  parents  shall  by  no  means  keep  the  children  from 
school.”!  In  1804  De  Mist  recognized  the  necessity  of  some  measure 
of  compulsion  and  provided  in  his  ordinance  that  no  Civil  Service 
appointment  bearing  more  than  a very  low  salary  should  be  open  to 
persons  who  had  not  been  educated  in  one  of  the  State  schools  or  in 
some  other  way.|  In  1861  compulsory  education  was  universally 
considered  impracticable,  but  many  of  the  leading  Clergy  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  considered  it  desirarble.§  In  1879  Lord  De 
Villiers’  Commission  considered  that  it  might  be  introduced  into 
some  towns  and  villages,  but  that  the  time  had  not  come  for  a general 
system. II  Again,  some  of  the  leading  Clergy  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  favoured  compulsion;  but  feared  that  it  mignt  not  be  prac- 
ticable.* § ** * * §§ Dr.  Dale  on  the  other  hand  held  that  compulsion  would  do 
no  good  in  the  country  districts  and  that  once  the  schools  were  there 
the  people  would  attend  as  well  without  as  with  compulsion.! t 
Three  years  later,  Mr.  Ross,  Inspector-General,  strongly  urged  that 
what  was  needed  was  not  compulsion,  but  improving  the  character 
of  the  teachers  and  the  quality  of  their  work,  making  the  school  and 
the  playground  bright,  happy,  and  improving,  and  rendering  educa- 
tion itself  real  and  valuable,  and  thus  enlisting  the  sympathy  both 
of  parents  and  pupils.!!  In  1891  compulsion  was  favoured  by  many 
of  the  witnesses,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Dr.  Andrew  Murray 
and  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Hofmeyr.§§ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  at  length  into  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment which  led  up  to  the  adoption  of  compulsion  in  the  School 

* Vide  § .54.  f Regulations  of  1685,  2,  1.  | De  Mist  Ordinance,  Section  31. 

§ Commission,  1861  ; Faure,  1,261  ; Kriee.  Appendix  1,  12  (p.  65)  ; C.  Murray  (vide  p.  21)  : W.  Murray 

(p.  66),  Kuys  (p.  69)  ; vide,  also  Kuhn  (p.  34)  and  Schreiner  (p.  751. 

II  Commission,  1879,  § 10.  **  Commission,  1879,  Appendix  I.,  J.  H.  Hofmeyr  (p.  92)  ; Horak  (p.  11). 

tt  Commission,  1879,  Dale,  134.  J J Preliminary  Report,  1883  (p.  8). 

§§  Commission,  1891  ; Murray,  2,253  f.;  Hofmeyr,  9,648,  ff. 

III!  The  Minority  Report  differs  from  the  Main  Report  on  this  recommendation. 
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Board  Act  of  1905.*  The  principle  was  introduced  cautiously,  it 
being  left  to  School  Boards  to  apply,  but  Government  reserving  the 
right  to  bring  compulsion  into  force  at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  three  years  from  the  promulgation  of  the  Act.  This  power  has 
not  been  exercised,  but  out  of  119  School  Boards  107  have  voluntarily 
introduced  compulsion.! 

The  effect  of  compulsion  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain.  An  in- 
crease in  the  school  roll  may  be  due  to  many  causes  and  should  not 
rashly  be  attributed  to  compulsion.^  The  Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Volsteedt, 
of  Kenhardt,  told  us  that,  despite  the  existence  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  his  district,  not  half  the  children  of  school-going  age  attend 
school ; § and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  applies  else- 
where. The  Rev.  A.  D.  Luckhoti,  speaking  from  unique  experience 
of  organizing  work  in  educationally  backward  districts,  says  that  too 
much  importance  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory education,  and  that  the  establishment  of  schools  is  more  im- 
portant.||  In  the  towns,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  com- 
pulsion is  good  in  bringing  into  the  schools  considerable  numbers  of 
children  who  would  not  otherwise  attend.  The  difference  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  in  tne  country  the  school  is  an  attractive 
incident  in  a quiet  life,  whereas  in  the  town  the  school  has  to  face  an 
unequal  competition  with  the  more  potent  fascinations  of  the  street. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  compulsion  has  done  no  good  in 
the  country,  but  that  it  naturally  does  more  good  in  the  towns. 

In  his  Report  for  1910  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education 
remarks  on  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools  and 
adds  : — “ There  is  no  doubt  that  the  improvement  in  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  country  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  increase.  A 
subsidiary  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  application  of  the  compulsory 
clauses  in  the  Education  Act,  which  at  the  end  of  September  had 
been  put  in  force  in  87  out  of  the  119  school  districts  into  which  the 
Province  is  divided.  As  some  criterion  of  the  respective  weights  1o 
be  assigned  to  these  two  causes,  it  may  be  observed  that,  while  the 
general  increase  in  enrolment  works  out  at  a percentage  of  5.7  for  the 
year,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  districts  where  compulsion  has 
been  introduced  exceeds  by  only  6 per  cent,  the  increase  in  other 
districts.  No  great  strictness,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  yet  been  used 
in  applying  the  compulsory  clauses.”* § ** * 

There  is  compulsion  in  all  the  other  Provinces,  and  in  the  Free 
State  there  has  been  compulsion  since  1895, ft  although  the  Director 
says  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  attendance  officers,  this  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a dead  letter.:};^  The  system  is  much  the  same 
in  the  four  Provinces,  except  that  (1)  in  the  Cape  com- 
pulsion is  not  yet  universal;  (2)  in  the  Transvaal§§  the 
Governor  is  empowered  to  raise  the  standard  of  exemption — 
apparently  as  high  as  he  chooses — in  the  Free  State  the  Governor 
is  empowered  to  raise  it  from  4 to  5 or  even  6,||||  while  in  Natal  it 
is  5***  as  opposed  to  4 in  the  Cape,ttt  where  it  is  fixed,  and  the 
Transvaal  and  Free  State,  where  it  can  be  altered;  (3)  that  in  the  Free 
State  the  upper  limit  of  age  is  16,  as  against  14  in  the  other  Colonies; 
(4)  that  in  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  the  age  limit  can  be  extended 
downwards,  and  in  the  Transvaal  upwards  also;  (5)  that  in  the  Free 
State  the  limit  of  distance  beyond  which  children  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  travel  to  school  varies  with  the  age  of  the  child,  whereas  in 

* Act  3.5  of  190.5,  Part  VI  f “Education  Gazette,”  October  .5,  1911.  J Muir.  ?00-l. 

§ Volsteedt,  7,121.  ||  Luckhoff,  1,473  ff,  **  Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  1910,  p.6. 

tt  Knothe,  11,581.  ft  Report  of  Director,  1910,  pp.  4 and  15.  §§  Transvaal  Act  35,  1907,  § 19  2, 

III!  Free  State  Act  .35  of  1908,  § 8,  2 (b),  ***  Natal  Act  6 of  1910,  1 (d),  ftt  Act  35  of  190.5,  § (12  (4). 
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the  other  provinces  it  is  fixed  at  three  miles;  (6)  that  in  the  Free  State 
there  is  provision  for  altering  the  limit  of  age  and  standard  in  such  a 
way  as  to  differentiate  between  different  areas.  In  the  Transvaal  the 
system  of  transporting  children  to  country  schools  is  much  used  and 
the  School  Board  Conference  of  1909  asked  that  there  should  be  com- 
pulsion where  the  parent  is  in  a position  to  provide  transport  or 
where  transport  is  provided* — a proposal  which  is  also  favoured  by 
the  Transvaal  Director.! 

In  the  Cape  feeling  is  now  ripe  for  a further  advance.  The  Rev. 
P.  J.  Perold,  of  Vr3d)urg,  is  in  favour  of  raising  the  standard  of  ex- 
emption to  V.  immediately,];  and  the  same  view  is  pressed  by  Mr. 
Christopher,  President  of  the  Teachers’Association,  who  points  out 
that  boys  leaving  school  below  that  standard  are  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment.§ Inspector  Bennie  would  like  to  have  the  standard 
gradually  raised  to  VI.,j|  and  this  view,  which  was  advocated  by  the 
Natal  Education  Commission  of  1909,**  represents  the  ideal  to  which 
the  Transvaal  Director  looks. tt  Pinally,  Mr.  Bollen,  of  Port  Eliza- 
beth,]:|  and  Mr.  I.  J.  Malherbe,  of  Robertson,§§  are  not  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  Standard  VII. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  question  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  continuation|j||  or  technical  classes,***  and  also  to  the  neces- 
sity of  compulsion  in  the  case  of  defective  children! tt  and  of  coloured 
children.!!!  In  regard  to  the  general  question  our  opinion  is,  that 
compulsion  up  lo  the  present  limit  of  IV.  may  well  be  made  general; 
that  Boards  and  eventually  the  Administration  should  have  power 
to  raise  the  limit  to  V.,  VI.,  or  VII.,  and  that  compulsion  should 
apply  beyond  the  three  mile  radius  where  transport  is  provided. 

(b)  Recommendations 

We  recommend  that  compulsion  as  provided  for  in  the  present 
Cape  Act  should  be  made  universal,  that  School  Boards  should  be 
empowered,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Administration,  to  raise  the 
standards  of  exemption  to  V.,  VI.,  or  VII.,  at  any  time,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration at  any  time  after  two  j^ears,  provided  that  the  standard 
of  compulsion  should  not  be  raised  by  more  than  one  standard  in  any 
one  year;  and  that  compulsion  should  apply  beyond  the  three  mile 
radius  to  children  whose  parents  are  in  a position  to  arrange  for  their 
transport  to  school,  or  for  whom  transport  is  provided. 

58.  School  Buildings. 

In  his  report  in  1883,  Mr.  Ross,  Inspector-General,  said  that  our 
school  buildings  were  ahead  of  those  existing  in  England  ten  years 
before.  He  added  : “ What  I wish  to  emphasize  is  the  manner  in 
which  these  buildings  arose;  for  the}^  are  both  creditable  to  the 
several  localities,  and  their  erection,  almost  without  any  State  aid,  is 
a proof  of  the  great  self-reliance  and  of  a hopeful  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people.  If  I might  venture  to  express  an  opinion  on  this 
point  it  would  be  that  this  countiy  with  its  fine  climate  does  not  re- 
quire elaborate  buildings  for  ordinary  school  purposes,  and  that  in 
other  countries  too  much  has  been  invested  in  stone,  lime  and  archi- 
tect’s fees.”|||||j  Since-  then  the  position  has  been  reversed.  The  loan 
system  has  totally  destroyed  local  public  spirit  in  this  matter,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  country  has  now  many  fine  school  buildings,  on 

* Keport  of  Director,  1909-10,  p.  241,  III.  f Adamson,  11,007.  | Perold,  8,982. 

§ Christopher,  12,967.  1|  Bennie,  Appendix,  p.  Ixiv.  1,5.  **  Xatal  Education  Commission,  1909,  p.  3. 

ft  Adamson,  11,007.  Bollen,  17,603.  §§  Malherbe,  18,715.  ||||  Section  49.  ***  Section  50. 

fft  Section  62.  J Section  56.  §§§  Vide  also  §§  49,  50,  52,  56.  ||||||  Ross,  Preliminary  report,  p,  16 
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which  at  the  date  of  Union  the  Cape  Colony  owed  some  £956,000.* 
Both  in  townt  and  country  we  found  that  there  was  still  great  need 
for  further  accommodation.  In  his  report  for  1910  the  Superintend- 
ent-General of  Education  says  : “ It  may  be  observed  that  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  for  the  building  schemes  that  should  have  been 
taken  in  hand  during  the  last  two  and  a half  years  amounts  approxi- 
mately to  £400, 000. ”1  As  to  the  condition  of  things  in  some  of  the 
country  districts  we  may  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  P.  j. 
Retief,  of  Joubertina,  who  told  us  of  the  Joubertina  School  with  60 
children  scattered  over  the  various  standards  but  herded  together 
with  their  two  teachers  in  one  schoolroom,  and  of  Misgund,  where 
there  are  from  35  to  40  pupils,  and  the  only  room  is  the  one  teacher’s 
dining  room.§  Indeed,  some  of  the  schoolrooms  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  country  are  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
used,  and  if  some  few  places  are  housed  like  Dives  in  the  parable, 
many  others  are  like  Lazarus  at  his  gate. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  right  for  us  in  South  Africa  to 
be  far  behind  Germany  and  England  in  knowledge  and  experience 
of  open-air  schools, ||  and  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  we 
should  be  quicker  to  appropriate  new  inventions  proved  useful  else- 
where if  we  dealt  more  in  cash. 

Fortunately  our  position  is  unique.  In  the  Transvaal  and  Free 
State  the  Treasury  finds  the  money  but  it  obtains  it  from  revenue 
and  not  from  loan  account.  In  Natal  the  Colonial  Government  ad- 
vanced one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  school  buildings  to  the  authori- 
ties of  aided  schools,  and  did  not  ask  for  repayment.  It  is  evident 
that  these  inequalities  cannot  continue,  and  it  would  evidently  be 
out  of  place  for  a Commission  appointed  to  consider  the  position  in 
one  Colony  to  suggest  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  a problem 
concerning  the  whole  Union.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  money  will  be  forthcoming  to  supply  the  buildings  which  are 
really  necessary  both  in  town  and  country,  and  that  it  will  be  spent 
in  such  a way  as  to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs. 

59.  School  Hours  and  Vacations. 

(a)  Present  position  and  state  of  opinion. 

The  Regulations  of  1865  prescribed  that  the  ordinary  school 
hours  are  “ to  be  computed  at  not  less  than  two  hours  in  the  fore- 
noon and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.”**  This  seems  to  contem- 
plate a long  break  at  midday.  The  Regulations  of  1882  required 
at  least  2|  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon. ft  Those 
of  1886  laid  down  that  “the  hours  of  instruction  shall  be  at  least 
five  hours  daily,  Saturdays  excepted.”|^ 

There  is  some  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  whether  there  should 
be  a long  break  at  midday  or  not.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  con- 
tended that  five  hours’  study  with  little  break  must  tend  to  under- 
mine the  constitution  of  the  children.  Including  the  breaks,  the 
five  hours  become  almost  six,  and  for  a child  living  far  from  the 
school,  seven  or  eight  hours  may  easily  intervene  between  the  early 
breakfast  at  7.30  and  the  dinner  at  3.30  or  4.  It  is  enough  to  state 
this  to  show  the  strength  of  the  demand  for  a change.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  children  living  at  a distance  can- 

* Letter  from  Education  Department,  June  7,  § :i.  The  Treasury  White  Book  states  that  the  sum  is 
£815,377  (p.  10).  On  enquiry  we  are  informed  that  this  is  presumably  not  iacluding  sums  borrowed 
for  other  purposes  and  used  for  school  loans, 
t Elliott,  3,763  ff.  J Report  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  1910,  p.  18. 

§ Retief,  18,324  ff.  |1  Vide.  Muir,  408.  **  Regulations  of  1865,  § 6 (Mission  Schools,  § 7). 

if  Regulations  of  1882,  § 14.  ff  Regulations  of  1886,  § 1. 


not  return  home  during  an  hour’s  break,  that  the  prevalent  systeni 
of  one  daily  session  is  popular  with  parents  and  teachers,  and  that 
the  localities  are  free  to  do  as  they  choose  in  the  selection  of  five 
hours  out  of  the  24  to  be  devoted  to  school  work.  It  is  curious 
that  in  the  Paarl,  where  distances  are  especially  great,  all  the  schools 
have  two  sessions,  and  Miss  Gillie,  of  the  Paarl,  insists  on  the  neces- 
sity of  this.  The  task  of  one  session  “ is  unbearable,”  and  even 
starting  at  8 in  the  morning  the  last  hour  is  practically  thrown 
away.*  Inspector  Satchel  tells  us  that  the  practice  of  holding  one 
long  session  is  most  exhausting,  and  therefore  injurious  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils. t Similar  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Bollen, 
of  Port  Elizabeth, j;  and  others.  A Committee  of  the  Stellenbosch 
School  Board  reported  that  the  single  session  system  was  injurious 
to  the  health  of  some  of  the  children,  and  urged  that  “something 
in  the  shape  of  a warm  meal  ” should  be  provided  for  children  whose 
homes  are  too  far  for  it  to  be  possible  for  them  to  return  during 
the  interval,  § and  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Botha,  of  Stellenbosch,  proposed 
that  the  State  should  intervene  and  insist  on  two  sessions. || 

Weighty  evidence  on  the  other  side  was  given  by  Dr.  Jenkins, 
of  the  Diocesan  College,**  and  Mr.  Christopher,  President  of  the 
Teachers’  Association,  who  considers  that  a break  is  injurious 
during  the  summer  months, ft  and  Miss  Murray,  of  Graaff-Reinet, 
who  speaks  from  experience  of  both  systems. 

We  are  bound  to  confess,  however,  that  the  preponderating 
weight  of  evidence  is  against  the  one  session  system  and  tends  to 
show  that  it  may  be  profoundly  injurious  to  the  health  of  teachers 
and  children.  Moreover,  all  the  three  other  Provinces  are  opposed 
to  it.  The  single  session  still  lingers  on  in  the  Transvaal,  but  its 
continuance  is  menaced  by  the  Director,  who  holds  strong  views 
on  the  subject,  and  altogether  condemns  the  existing  system.§§ 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Sutton  points  out  that  in  Germany  hours  are 
longer,  and  suggests  half  holidays  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  in- 
stead of  a whole  day  on  Saturday. ||||  This  is  the  practice  at  St. 
Aidan’s,  Grahamstown,***  and  Miss  Elton,  of  Uitenhage,  said:  “I 
would  much  prefer  it  for  the  children’s  sake,  but  it  would  be  un- 
popular with  the  teaching  profession.! tt 

As  to  school  hours,  it  seems  to  us  advisable  to  give  scope  to 
local  judgment  in  this  matter,  especially  as  regards  the  Saturday 
holiday. 

As  to  vacations,  we  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  important  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  Sunday  travelling,  and  therefore  that  schools 
should  not  commence  the  term  near  the  beginning  of  the  week,  nor 
close  near  the  end. 

(b)  Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  the  school  hours  should  be  at  least  25  hours 
a week,  and  that  there  should  be  five  or  six  working  days  in  every 
week,  and  that  the  attention  of  local  authorities  should  be  drawn 
to  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  forenoon  of  Saturday  for  school 
work,  in  which  case  a half  holiday  would  naturally  be  given  on 
some  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  the  week ; and  that  "schools  should 
begin  and  end  the  terms  on  such  days  of  the  week  as  to  discourage 
Sunday  travelling  as  far  as  possible. 

* Miss  Gillie,  l-JjTOO  ff.  f Satchel,  Appenrlix,  p.  xcvii.,  18  (d).  ;]:  Bollen.  17,681. 

§ Stellenbosch,  Appendix,  p.  clxxxii..  18  (a).  ||  Botha,  8,114-,5.  **  Jenkins,  2,.'i97. 

tt  Christopher.  12,982.  Miss  Murray,  16,6.55-6. 

§§  Adamson.  10  702,  1 1,047  ff;  Knothe,  11,648-9  ; Mudie,  12,306  ff.  |||{  Sutton,  13, .382. 

***  Fitzgerald,  15,924.  t-j-f  Miss  Elton,  17,865. 
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60.  Medical  Inspection. 

(a)  The  position  here  and  elsewhere. 

Ihe  necessity  of  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children  is 
asserted  by  many.  The  Superintendent-General  of  Education  con- 
siders that  progress  should  be  made  with  caution,  but  he  agrees 
that  the  disclosing  of  organic  trouble  at  an  early  age  would  cer- 
tainly be  valuable  so  that  parents  could  be  informed,  and  thus 
have  a chance  of  rectifying  it.*  Inspector  Satchel  says  that  it  is 
urgently  needed. f The  Teachers’  Association  declares  for  it.|  Mrs. 
Cowling,  of  De  Aar,  speaks  of  the  importance  of  detecting  weakness 
of  sight,  incipient  spinal  trouble,  adenoids,  and  rickets. § Miss 
Cillie,  of  the  Paarl,  thinks  that  there  is  real  need  for  it,  because 
parents  neglect  curable  troubles  such  as  weak  sight  unless  their 
attention  is  called  to  them.||  And  the  Prieska  School  Board  also 
presses  the  point.**  Altogether  we  are  impressed  by  the  strength 
and  generality  of  the  feeling  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  deal  with 
this  matter. 

All  the  other  Provinces  favour  action.  The  Natal  Commis- 
sion of  1909  recommended  it.tt  The  Natal  Director,  while  recog- 
nizing that  it  is  expensive,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  in  the 
large  towns,  and  that  it  has  been  neglected  too  long.|:j;  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  Free  State  Department,  Dr.  Knothe,  said  that  he 
strongly  urged  it,  but  found  it  financially  impracticable  in  the 
Free  State. §§  The  only  Province  where  it  has  actually  been  tried 
is  the  Transvaal.  Tlie  inspection  there  was  carried  out  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Colony,  and  his  report  has  since 
been  presented  to  Parliament.  He  discovered  a great  deal  in  the 
way  of  defective  eye-sight,  bad  teeth  and  neglect  of  the  duty  of 
vaccination.  He  met  with  little  or  no  opposition  in  carrying  out 
his  inspection,  and  he  sums  up  his  experience  as  follows : “ There 
remains  the  question : do  the  facts  revealed  by  this  trial  inspection 
point  to  the  need  of  establishing  a permanent  system  of  medical 
inspection?  There  is  a strong  case  for  answering  this  question  in 
the  affirmative  if  it  is  clearly  understood  that  discovery  of  bodily 
defects  or  disease  is  but  a part  of  school  medical  work.”|||| 

In  other  countries  medical  inspection  has  long  proved  its  use- 
fulness. School  doctors  were  appointed  in  Sweden  as  long  ago  as 
1840.  In  England  nearly  all  the  Education  authorities  are  now 
acting  vigorously  in  this  matter.  Germany  is  well  known  to  be 
in  the  van  of  progress  in  this  respect.  Not  long  ago  an  interesting 
report  was  published  by  Dr.  Harrington,  Director  of  the  Department 
of  School  Hygiene,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  who  has  represented  his  country 
at  various  International  Health  Conferences.  He  has  ascertained 
that  under-feeding,  under-sleep,  and  excessive  tea  drinking  are  as 
common  among  children  coming  from  rich  homes  as  among  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Infinite  harm  is  done  by  these  things  and 
all  of  it  is  preventible. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  convinced  that  the  time  has  arrived  to 
deal  with  this  question.  We  are  at  one  with  the  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education  in  believing  that  this  also  is  a matter  which 
ought  to  be  left  in  the  main  to  the  local  authorities,  which  must, 
however,  be  armed  with  adequate  powers  to  enable  them  to  do 
this  work. 

* Muir,  1,022  ff.  f Satchel.  Appendix.  i).xcvii..  IC.  I Teachers’  Astociation,  Appendix,  p.cxui.,  Ifi. 

§ Mrs.  Cowlinpr,  Appendices,  p.  cxxxi.  Ifi.  ||  Miss  Cillie.  3.687  if.  *♦  Prieska.  Appendices,  p.  clxxvii.,  16 
tf  Natal  Commission,  1909,  p.  5.  Mudie,  12,279  £F.  §§  Knothe,  1 1,603  flF.  ||||  A5,  11,  p.  2. 
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(b)  Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  School  Boards  should  be  given  all  the 
powers  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  medical  inspection 
of  school  children,  and  that  this  matter  should  be  brought  to  their 
notice  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  the  “ Education  Gazette  ” 
and  so  forth. 


61.  School  Boards. 


An  abortive  attempt  to  establish  permanent  local  educa- 
tional authorities  was  made  as  long  ago  as  1855,  when 
an  Act  was  passed  creating  Divisional  Councils,  and  trans- 
ferring to  them  the  duties  of  the  local  School  Commissions.* 
The  original  regulations  made  under  the  Act  of  1865  empowered 
Municipal  Boards  or  Divisional  Councils  to  act  as  Managers  of 
Public  Schools,  and  occasionally  this  was  done,  but  no  permanent 
and  general  arrangement  was  made  until  1905,  when  an  Act  was 
passed  creating  the  School  Boards  which  had  already  been  pro- 
posed by  two  Commissions.  Under  the  Act  of  1905,  111  School 
Boards  were  constituted,  nine  of  which  were  Municipal,  and  14 
more  were  not  complete  divisions.  Under  the  amending  Act  of 
1908,  which  allowed  School  Boards  to  impose  the  house  duty  in- 
stead of  the  rate,  18  more  Municipal  School  Boards  were  created, 
but  under  the  Act  of  1909,  which  gave  the  Governor  power  to  re- 
unite divisions  disintegrated  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1908, 
nine  School  Boards  have  disappeared  in  addition  to  one  (Molteno) 
created  in  1905  and  amalgamated  under  the  operation  of  section 
41  of  the  Act  of  1908  as  amended  by  section  13  of  the  Act  of  1909. 
The  number  of  Boards  is  now,  therefore,  119. 

The  existence  of  separate  Boards  for  town  and  country  is,  in 
our  opinion,  unfortunate.  The  divisional  town  is  the  capital  of 
the  district,  and  co-operation  between  the  two  is  always  desirable. 
The  existence  of  separate  Boards  may  in  some  cases  be  necessary, 
but  the  necessity  appears  to  us  to  be  regrettable.  The  evidence 
convinces  us  that  both  Vryburg  and  Burghersdorp  would  now  wil- 
lingly unite  with  their  districts.  In  Calvinia,  the  stumbling-block 
was  the  absence  of  ward  representation,  as  the  result  of  which  a 
town  may  fear  that  if  it  unites  with  the  country  it  may  not  have 
one  representative  on  the  resulting  School  Board.! 

The  School  Boards  are  most  important  bodies,  and  their  im- 
portance is  likely  to  grow.  The  formation  of  the  Teachers’  Register 
will  tend  to  reduce  the  control  of  the  Department  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  and  to  establish  that  of  the  local  authorities,  for 
the  latter  will  be  able  to  ascertain  without  difficulty  whether  the 
candidates  are  on  the  official  register,  and  if  they  are,  no  depart- 
ment can  easily  question  the  propriety  of  the  appointment.  We  have 
already  referred  to  work  which  may  be  done  by  the  School  Boards 
in  the  way  of  providing  libraries  and  establishing  continuation,  in- 
dustrial and  normal  schools.  In  fact  the  School  Boards  ought 
more  and  more  to  gather  power  and  influence,  and  to  become  in 
the  fullest  measure  the  educational  leaders  of  their  divisions. 


* Act  .5  of  185,5. 


t Bain,  6,668  ; Voaloo,  14,868. 
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62.  The  Central  Authority. 

(a)  The  need  of  having  a Head  of  the  Be'partment  'personally 
responsible  to  the  Legislature. 

In  an  early  section  of  this  report,^  we  drew  attention  to  the 
anomalous  position  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education, 
who  still  has  the  substance  or  the  shadow  of  powers  not  proper  to 
a Civil  Servant  after  the  introduction  of  Responsible  Government, 
and  who  is  sometimes  embarrassed  accordingly.  This  was  keenly 
felt  by  Sir  Langham  Dale,  who  in  a memorandum  presented  to  Lord 
De  Villiers’  Commission  said ; “ There  are  some  indications  that 
public  opinion  is  growing  adverse  to  what  has  been  termed  the 
personal  rule  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education.”  He 
therefore  proposed  that  there  should  be  a Council  of  Education  with 
a Minister  and  a Secretary,  the  latter  to  be  the  Permanent  Head 
of  the  Department. t The  Commission  recommended  that  there 
should  be  a Minister,  but  not  a Council.^  Nothing  was  done  during 
the  troubled  years  immediately  ensuing,  but  Sir  Langham  Dale 
was  very  sensible  “ of  the  peculiarly  personal  responsibility  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  regulations,”  and  in  1883,  on  his  representa- 
tion of  his  “ peculiar  position  and  responsibilities,”  the  Government 
introduced  a Bill  “ which  was  to  bring  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment into  accord  with  the  principles  that  underlie  Responsible 
Government.  § The  Council  was  to  consist  of  three  members — 
a Minister,  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  and  a third 
member  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor. || 

The  Bill  had  a strange  fate.  It  was  referred  to  a Select  Com- 
mittee which  met  eight  times  and  had  no  division.  Sir  Langham 
Dale  told  this  Committee  that  he  had  been  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a Council  for  no  less  than  a quarter  of  a century.  The 
Bill  was  read  a second  time  in  the  House  of  Assembly  without  oppo- 
sition. There  were  no  divisions  in  the  Committee  stage.**  The 
report  stage  was  taken  the  same  day  as  an  unopposed  motion.  It 
was  read  a third  time  in  silence.  It  then  went  to  the  Upper  House, 
where  the  motion  in  favour  of  its  second  reading  was  rejected  with- 
out discussion  and  without  a division. ft 

The  anomalous  position  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Edu- 
cation had  been  emphasized  by  Mr.  Ross  in  the  beginning  of  the 
same  year,|:j  l)ut  after  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  matters  drifted  on. 
Ministers  were  seldom  more  than  nominally  responsible,  and  ever 
since  then  the  anomaly  has  existed.  The  Select  Committee  of  1907 
reported  in  favour  of  a Minister  of  Education  “ as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable,”§§  and  in  the  following  year  the  House  of  Assembly  passed 
a resolution  to  the  same  effect.||||  The  reason  assigned  by  the  Select 
Committee  was  that  it  was  “ a matter  of  great  importance  that  the 
Legislature  should  be  kept  in  close  touch  with  all  that  is  being 
done  in  the  way  of  educational  administration.”  It  would  be  an 
advantage  to  define  by  Statute  the  position  and  powers  of  the  Super- 
intendent-General, but  we  cannot  pretend  that  this  would  be  a com- 
plete solution  of  the  problem.  A Council  of  Education  exists  in 

* Section  3. 

t Commission  of  1879.  Appendix,  pp.  161-4.  The  establishment  of  a Board  of  Education  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Innes  in  1861.  (Commission  of  1861,  Minutes  of  November  5,  1862). 

X Idem,  Report,  § 4.  § Superintendent-General  of  Education,  Report  for  1883,  §§  22-23. 

II  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Department  of  Education,  1883.  § 3. 

**  Select  Committee,  188.3,  Dale,  282.  ft  Votes  and  Proceedings.  ^ Preliminary  Report,  page  6.'). 

§§  Select  Committee,  1907,  VI.,  4.  ||||  Votes  and  Proceedings,  August  18,  1908. 
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the  Transvaal,  and  is  said  to  work  satisfactorily  there  * A some- 
what similar  Council  existed  in  Natal,  but  proved  an  encumbrance 
and  was  abolished. t It  is  impossible  to  create  a Council  such  as 
was  proposed  by  Sir  Langham  Dale  and  Lord  De  Villiers’  Com- 
mission, and  provided  for  in  the  Bill  of  1883,  for  the  chief  figure 
in  such  a Council  was  to  be  the  Responsible  Minister.  Without 
full  and  personal  Ministerial  responsibility  a Council  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  unlikely  to  serve  any  good  purpose,  and  would  merely 
duplicate  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Provincial  Council. 

The  constitution  of  the  Provincial  Council  makes  it  particu- 
larly difficult  to  escape  from  the  anomalous  position  which  has  so 
long  been  felt,  and  we  are  unable  to  suggest  any  direct  remedy. 
It  is  the  more  important  that  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  keep  the  public  informed  as  to  the  system  of  educational  adminis- 
tration. But  the  system  of  regulations  which  grew  up  under  the 
Act  of  1865  makes  this  peculiarly  difficult.  In  1903  the  House 
of  Assembly  resolved  that  the  Manual  should  be  republished,^  and 
in  the  following  year  the  regulations  passed  by  Parliament  under 
the  Act  of  1865  were  published,  and  also  the  regulations  on  grants, 
some  of  which  appear  to  have  no  legislative  sanction,  but  are  never- 
theless in  operation.^  Both  are  now  out  of  print.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1907  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  regulations  governing 
the  payment  of  grants  should  be  readily  accessible,  and  recom- 
men'^ed  “Dial  those  pamphlets  affecting  such  payments  should 
be  kept  up  to  date,”  and  should  be  corrected  and  republished  after 
each  Parliamentary  Session,  and  that  regulations  in  operation,  but 
not  specially  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  “ should  be  duly  submitted 
to  and  authorized  bv  Parliament  at  its  next  Session. ”||  A General 
Election  followed,  and  nothing  further  has  been  done  in  the  matter. 
It  is  in  our  opinion  an  essential  that  the  regulations  should  be  legal- 
ized and  published  and  kept  up  to  date  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Union.  As 
regards  the  administration,  it  is  in  our  judgment  of  vital  importance 
that  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  various  sections  of  the  population  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince, so  that  it  mav  co-operate  with  one  heart  and  will  in  the 
great  work  of  national  education.  In  the  outlying  districts 
especially,  we  are  assured  that  visits  by  high  educational  authori- 
ties are  of  real  service.**  This  is  perhaps  particularlv  the  case  with 
the  Eastern  Province.  In  saying  this  we  must  not  be  understood 
as  overlooking  the  exertions  made  by  the  present  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education  in  this  respect. 

As  regards  administration,  we  are  convinced  that  a consider- 
able measure  of  decentralization  is  desirable,  and  that  more  respon- 
sibility should  be  thrown  on  the  Inspectors,  subject,  of  course,  to 
control  from  Head  Quarters,  in  regard  to  routine  matters  which  can 
well  be  settled  locallv.tt 

The  relation  between  the  Union  and  Provincial  authorities  is 
one  which  requires  consideration.  The  recent  Conference  on  voca- 
tional education  urged  that  industrial  schools  should  be  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Union  Government.  This  appears  to  show 
that  the  necessity  of  a change  in  the  Constitution  is  alreadv  making 
itself  felt.  According  to  the  Constitution,  industrial  education 
clearly  comes  within  the  powers  of  the  Provincial  Council.  On 

* Adnmson.  11,070. 

t Mudie,  12..3.'i6  ff.  On  thp  other  hand  Mr.  Robert  Russell.  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Natal.  spoVe  of 
the  abolition  of  the  Council  in  1894,  “ a^ter  IfiJ  vears’  srood  work”  (Special  Reports,  Vol.  6.  n.  119) 
t Votes  and  Proceedines.  Julv  14,  190.3.  § Vide  this  Report,  § 55  (c).  (I  Select  Committee,  1907,  II.  ’ 

f*  ^ooste,  6,650.  ft  Vide  Slater,  15,728  ff. 
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the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  regards  the  training  of 
teachers,  but  it  would  appear  that  constitutionally  it  belongs  in 
the  main  {i.e.,  after  Matriculation)  to  the  Central  Authority,  while 
the  control  of  the  schools  for  which  the  teachers  are  required  belongs 
to  the  Provincial  Authority — a position  from  which  it  is  at  present 
only  possible  to  escape  by  disregarding  the  Constitution. 

(b)  Recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  Superin- 
tendent-General of  Education  should  be  defined  by  Statute;  that 
all  operative  regulations  dealing  with  education  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  one  or  more  Pamphlets  which  should  be  kept 
up  to  date  and  made  accessible  to  the  public;  that  special  efforts 
should  be  made  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  people  throughout  the  Province ; and  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  as  far  as  possible  be  decentralized  and  the  Inspectors 
empowered  to  deal  with  all  matters  affecting  their  districts  which 
can  be  left  to  them,  always  subject  to  the  supreme  control  of  the 
Central  Authorities. 


VIII.—FINANCE. 

63.  Local  and  Central  Finance. 

(a)  Fees. 

School  fees  have  always  been  paid  at  the  Cape.*  Indeed  the 
payment  of  considerable  fees  throughout  the  course  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Cape  system.  In  the  Transvaal  education  is  free 
up  to  Standard  VII.,  above  which  point  fees  are  paid,  rising  in  the 
case  of  boys  to  £16  a year  for  tuition  alone,  t In  the  Free  State 
fees  are  paid  varying  from  2s.  6d.  to  10s.  a month. j:  In  Natal  the 
fee  varies  from  Is.  to  10s.  a month  in  ordinary  Government  schools, 
and  from  10s.  to  £1  in  High  Schools, § and  the  maximum  fee  charged 
in  aided  schools  is  about  7s.  6d.  a month. ||  It  is  impossible  to  state 
the  fees  charged  at  the  Cape,  because  they  vary  in  different  schools, 
but  in  the  second  quarter  of  1911,  £54,914  was  actually  collected 
in  fees  in  the  Cape.** 

In  judging  of  the  Cape  System,  it  must  be  remembered  that  free 
education  is  granted  up  to  Standard  IV.  to  all  children  of  European 
extraction  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  fee.  We  have 
already  suggested  that  this  limit  should  be  abolished,  and  that 
free  education  should  be  given  throughout  the  course  to  deserving 
scholars  whose  parents  are  not  in  a ])osition  to  pay  the  fee, ft  and 
we  believe  that  this  is  already  done  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
The  central  principle  of  the  Cape  system  is  that  the  parents  who 
can  pay  fees  shall  pay  them.  The  objection  that  discrimination 
between  those  who  can  pay  and  those  who  cannot  is  difficult  is 
put  bv  the  Cradock  School  Board, ft  but  we  are  bound  to  report 
that  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
retaining  the  system.  There  is  an  almost  universal  agreement  that 
free  scholars  tend  to  be  slack  in  attendance.  This  was  asserted 
bv  the  Commission  of  1861.^  S It  is  the  experience  of  Kimberley 
to-day. I!||  Even  the  Transvaal  Director,  who  naturallv  makes  the 
best  of  free  education,  is  constrained  to  admit  that  this  is  a real 

, * Vide  Lect.'ire  bv  thp  Kpv.  H.  C.  V.  T.eibbrandt  <^app  Timps.”  Mav  9.  1902').  t Adamson.  10,992.  flf. 

t Knotbe.  ll,?i.‘)4,  ff.  § “Xatal  nirentnry,”  rt.  IS.  ||  Mndie,  12,2S.a. 

**  “ Ednoation  Oazptte,”  Octobpr  .5.  19)1.  +t  Sention  43.  e.f.  ++  Cradock.  Appendix,  p,  clii.,  13. 
r,.  §§  Commission  of  1861,  section  123.  ||||  Mr.s.  Elliotf.  .a, 769  IBF. 
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danger  which  “ shows  itself  in  the  fact  that  parents  will  withdraw 
their  children  from  school  for  trivial  causes  at  certain  times  of  the 
year.*  Under  the  circumstances  we  are  agreed  in  re])orting  that 
the  system  of  charging  fees  to  those  who  can  afford  it  has  up  to 
the  present  clearly  vindicated  itself.  There  are  two  points  only 
as  regards  which  improvement  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  made.  It 
would  be  well  if  something  could  be  done  to  standardize  the  fees, 
so  that  schools  should  not  be  tempted  into  rivalry  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  provision  should  be  made  for  poor  scholars  of  ability  after, 
as  before,  Standard  IV.  Equalization  of  fees  can  only  be  carried 
out  by  the  co-operation  of  School  Boards. 

(b)  Local  Taxation. 

The  question  of  local  taxation  for  purposes  of  education  is  diffi- 
cult. On  the  one  hand  it  is  essential  to  secure  local  interest,  and 
it  is  held  that  this  is  best  done  by  exacting  some  local  contribution 
in  addition  to  fees.!  On  the  other  band  this  ma}^  naturally  tend 
to  set  up  in  every  district  an  unequal  conflict  between  educational 
and  financial  interests,  and  so  retard  educational  progress. 
This  consideration  brings  the  Transvaal  Director  after  much  hesita- 
tion to  the  conclusion  that  in  that  Province  at  present  “ it  has  been 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  have  the  Central  Exchequer  to  draw  on, 
and  thus  to  be  indeiiendent  of  local  contributions.”!  The  same  view 
was  expressed  bv  the  Natal  Education  Commission  of  1909.§  The 
Cape  system  with  the  limitation  of  one-eighth  of  a penny  iri  the  £ 
is  somewhat  illogical. 

(c)  Government  Grants. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  Government  grants  that 
we  are  met  with  the  greatest  ditflcultv.  In  dealing  with  the  grading 
of  schools  we  have  shown  that  the  old  svstem  has  broken  down  and 
drat  a financial  scheme  suitable  to  the  different  circumstances  created 
by  the  Acts  of  1905  and  1909  has  to  be  thought  out.  The  £ for  £ 
principle  is  essentiallv  connected  with  arrangements  between  the 
Government  and  the  i^vdj'vidual  schooD.  Its  survival  now  retains 
the  inequitable  principle  of  contributing  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
need  of  the  recipient,  and  results  in  cumbrous  adjustments  and  re- 
adjnstmentR  having  no  purpose. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  devise  a new  basis  of  educational 
finance  which  will,  as  far  as  possible,  accord  with  the  following 
principles  : — 

1.  It  should  be  simple  and  involve  as  little  clerical  work  as 
possible. 

2.  It  should  tend  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  teachers  in 
such  a way  that  poor  districts  may  have  good  teachers,  and  good 
teachers  securitv  of  an  adequate  salary. 

3.  It  should  not  force  Government  to  undertake  heavy  ex- 
penditure Avhere  there  is  no  local  effort  to  contribute. 

4.  It  should  not  involve  Government  in  unlimited  liability. 
The  present  system  conflicts  with  all  these  principles  except 

possibly  the  third.  One  effect  of  withdrawing  all  real  financial  re- 
sponsibilitv  from  the  School  Boards  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
amount  falling  to  be  paid  by  the  Administration  in  respect  of  deficits 
of  School  Boards  rose  from  £56,626  ; in  1909-10  to  £84,485  in  1910-11, 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  one  year. 

* idamson,  10,996-7.  f Knothe,  11.567.  J Adamson,  10,969. 

§ Natal  Education  Commission,  1909,  p.  4. 
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The  system  which,  after  prolonged  consideration,  we  now  re- 
commend is  as  follows : — The  local  authorities  in  all  schools  should 
pay  for  all  expenditure  (including  interest  on  building  loans)  except 
grants  for  boarders  and  transport  to  concentration  schools  and  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  and  should  pay  £10  a year  towards  the  salary  of 
every  teacher  in  their  schools,  the  State  paying  to  the  local  authori- 
ties an  amount  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  salaries  and  any  ex- 
penditure of  the  local  authorities  beyond  what  is  covered  by  the  fees, 
miscellaneous  revenue  and  the  proceeds  of  a rate  of  ^d.  in  the  £. 

This  scheme,  which  would  apply  to  all  State-aided  schools,  is 
pre-eminently  simple  and  would  facilitate  reductions  in  administra- 
tive expenses.  It  would  provide  admirably  for  the  teachers.  It 
would  save  the  Government  from  the  demands  of  irresponsible 
originators  of  unrequired  schools.  And  while  throwing  no  addi- 
tional burdens  on  School  Boards  it  would  relieve  the  Department  of 
the  unlimited  liability  which  it  now  bears.  It  thus  satisfies  all  the 
four  principles  which  we  have  laid  down.  Moreover^  while  not  in- 
terfering with  the  system  of  building  loans,  it  would  quicken  the 
feeling  of  local  responsibility  and  remove  a plain  injustice  by  throw- 
ing on  each  locality  the  full  charge  for  whatever  school  buildings  it 
has,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  making  the  country  as  a whole,  includ- 
ing districts  which  have  not  the  advantage  of  school  buildings  pro- 
vided on  the  loan  system,  pay  half  the  charges  on  buildings  in  dis- 
tricts which  have. 

We  find  that  this  scheme  would  make  no  great  difference  in  the 
amount  of  the  State’s  expenditure.  The  last  School  Board  accounts 
for  a complete  year  are  for  1910-11.  The  average  number  of  teachers 
employed  under  School  Boards  during  the  year  was  3,841.  These  at 
£10  would  cost  £38,410.  Their  salaries  were  £438,607,  less  an  ap- 
proximate amount  of  £10,000  paid  to  pupil  teachers,  leaving 
£428,607.  Thus  under  the  scheme  which  we  propose  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  Government  in  respect  of  School  Boards  for  the  year 
1910-11  would  have  been  £390.197,  to  which  must  be  added  a sum  of 
£7,700  for  boarders,  or  £397,897  in  all.  The  actual  expenditure  was 
about  £393,228,  made  up  as  follows*:  — 

Grants  (as  in  published  accounts) £281,808 

Deficits  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  84,485 

Grants  for  boarding  establishments  and 

boarders,  say  10,000 

Half  share  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 

debt  on  buildings  ...  ...  ...  26,935 


403,228 

Less  payment  re  pupil  teachers  10,000 


£393,228 

The  additional  Government  expenditure  on  schools  under 
School  Boards  which  the  scheme  proposed  would  involve  is  thus 
£4,669,  taking  the  year  1910-11  as  a basis.  To  this  would  be  added  any 
deficits  of  School  Boards  after  the  levying  of  the  rate,  but  since  our 
scheme  provides  for  Government  expenditure  exceeding  that  which 
is  now  found  sufficient  with  a maximum  rate  of  an  eighth  of  a penny 
in  the  £ it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  this  rate  will  generally  prove 
sufficient  and  that  at  any  rate  few,  if  any,  School  Boards  will  spend  in 
addition  to  the  Government  grants  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  sum 


* In  all  these  calculations  we  have  received  most  valuable  assistance  from  the  Acting  Provincial  Auditor, 
a.  F,  W,  Batho  and  his  staff, 


wliich  will  ho  [)i'()vi(lo(l  by  a rale  up  to  the  ])ro])o,se{l  new  limit  of  ’il. 
1 here  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  change  transferring  the  real  finan- 
cial liability  fhr  deficits  from  the  Govei'iiment  to  the  School  lioards 
will  result  in  fai‘  better  collection  of  h'es  and  more  careful  local  ad- 
ministratioji. 

A similar  scheme  was  a])))roved  by  the  I'ransvaal  Director,  who 
considers  it  the  ))est  if  tluu’e  is  to  Ite  any  local  coidribution.t  But 
this  did  not  throw  upon  the  localities  any  ])art  of  the  responsibility 
tor  the  teachers’  salaries;  and  it  ap})ears  to  us  that  it  is  advisable 
that  the  local  authorities  should,  if  ))ossible,  bear  some  of  the  salary 
charge,  both  in  order  that  they  may  feel  a lively  connection  with  the 
t(‘achers  and  that  they  may  not  be  encouraged  in  the  unreasonable 
establishment  of  unnecessary  new  schools. 

As  regards  mission  schools  the  figures  for  1910-11  show  that  our 
scheme  would  involve  tb.e  Government  in  additional  ex])enditure 
amounting  to  £7,455,  less  a sum  of  about  £858  now  ])aid  in  respect  of 
school  requisites.  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  make  any  ])ro- 
posals  with  reference  lo  aborigines’  schools,  but  the  figures  show  that 
our  scheme  would  involve  practically  no  change  at  all  in  res]3ect  of 
the  ex])enditure  on  them. 


We  therefore  pro])ose  that  the  local  contribution  to  the  salaries  of 
teachers  shoidd  be  £10.  4'his  would  mean,  on  the  basis  of  the  figures 
at  our  dis])osal,  additional  annual  cost  to  tlie  State  amounting  ap- 
proximately to  £4,009  in  ros])ect  of  schools  under  School  Boards  and 
£0,597  in  respect  of  mission  schools,  or  £11,1:00  in  all.  On  the  other 
hand  it  should  be  ])ossible  to  effect  some  saving  in  administrative  ex- 
])enditure  both  in  the  central  office  and  in  the  offices  of  the  School 
Boards. 

Our  proposals  would  not  directly  involve  the  School  Boards  in 
general  in  additional  expenditure.  But,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  coloured  people  is  beginning 
to  be  urgent  in  some  districts,  and  especially  in  the  large  urban 
centres.  Apart  from  finance  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  retaining 
the  system  of  mission  schools  for  coloured  children,  and  the  financial 
burden  will  lie  much  lighter  if  the  necessary  provision  is  made 
through  mission  schools  rather  than  independently.  We  therefore 
propose  that  School  Boards  should  be  empowered,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  iiay  to  efficient  mission 
schools  within  their  district  an  annnal  grant  for  each  child  in 
average  attendance.  This  proposal  should  not,  in  our  opinion, 
come  into  effect  except  with  the  consent  of  the  ratepayers,  and  we 
therefore  suggest  that  it  should  not  be  made  operative  till  after  the 
next  general  election  for  School  Boards.  In  districts  where 
grants  amounting  to  five  shillings  a child  are  paid  by  the  School 
Boards  to  all  efficient  mission  schools  the  exemption  of  the  parents 
of  coloured  children  from  paying  rates  would,  of  course,  cease. 
Boards  subsidizing  mission  schools  should  have  the  right  to  nomin- 
ate one  member  of  the  managing  committee  of  each  such  school 
subsidized  by  them. 

In  regard  to  School  Board  finance  we  desire  to  point  out  the  in- 
equitable incidence  of  a school  rate  paid  exclusively  Iw^  property 
owners.  The  law  at  present  allows  for  either  an  owner’s  rate,  or 
an  owner’s  and  tenant’s  rate  combined,  or  a house  rate,  but  in 
effect  the  rate  is  nearly  always  an  owner’s  rate,  probably  because 
such  a rate  is  the  most  easily  collected  and  is  generally  the  most 
satisfactory  in  the  case  of  small  properties.  We  would  suggest 
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that  the  owner’s  rate  might  with  advantage  be  modified  so  that  in 
the  case  of  all  properties  valued  at  not  less  than  £500  it  should  be 
paid  by  the  occupier. 


(d)  Recommendations. 


We  recommend  that  fees  should  be  paid  by  all  parents  of  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  who  are  in  a position  to  pay,  but  that 
no  limit  should  be  set  by  the  administration  as  to  the  standard  up 
to  which  deserving  children  of  parents  not  in  a position  to  pay 
fees  should,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  School  Boards,  be  edu- 
cated at  reduced  fees,  or  free;  that  the  School  Boards,  or,  in  the 
case  of  mission  schools,  the  Churches  or  Mission  Societies,  should 
])ay  for  all  ex])enditure  in  connection  with  their  schools  except  in  as 
far  as  the  State  pays  for  boarding  and  transport  and  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  and  should  pay  £10  a year  towards  the  salary  of  every 
teacher  in  their  schools,  the  State  paying  to  such  School  Boards  or 
Churches  or  Mission  Societies  an  amount  equal  to  the  remainder  of 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  to  the  School  Boards  £18  a year  for  each 
boarder  whose  circumstances  necessitate  such  assistance  and  six- 
])ence  a day  for  the  transport  of  children  whose  circumstances  neces- 
sitate such  assistance  to  concentration  schools,  and  a further  amount 
equal  to  any  expenditure  of  the  local  authorities  beyond  what  is 
covered  by  fees,  miscellaneous  revenue  and  the  proceeds  of  a rate  of 
jtd.  in  the  £;  that  in  respect  of  Traininp-  Schools,  l echnical  Schools  or 
Classes,  Industrial  Schools  and  Schools  for  Defectives,  if  not  under 
School  Boards,  the  State  should  pay  for  teachers’  salaries  as  for  sal- 
aries of  teachers  in  public  schools,  and  also  a further  payment  of  £18 
for  all  students  who  lioard  at  such  schools,  less  any  amount  w^hich 
the  students  may  pay  for  boarding;  that  School  Boards  should  be 
empowered,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
at  any  time  after  the  next  ensuing  general  election  for  School 
Boards,  to  pay  to  any  mission  school  within  their  district  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  is  effi- 
cient an  annual  grant  for  each  child  in  average  attendance;  that 
in  districts  where  the  School  Boards  pay  grants  amounting  to  5s. 
for  each  child  in  average  attendance  to  every  mission  school  which 
the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  considers  efficient,  the 
exemption  of  the  parents  of  coloured  children  from  liability  to  pay 
school  rates  should  not  operate;  that  School  Boards  subsidizing 
mission  schools  should  have  the  right  to  nominate  one  member  of 
the  managing  committee  of  each  such  school  subsidized  by  them; 
and  that  in  respect  of  all  properties  valued  at  £500  or  more  the  occu- 
pier should  be  liable  to  pay  the  school  rate,  and  failing  the  occupier 
the  owner,  who  should  be  enabled  to  recover  from  the  occupier. 

64.  Cost  of  the  Commission  s Proposals. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  ultimate  cost  of  our  proposals. 
The  immediate  cost,  taking  in  regard  to  the  proposal  made  in  the 
last  paragraph  the  basis  of  the  latest  accounts  available,  and  not 
allowing  anything  for  administrative  economies,  may  be  estimated 
as  follows : — 


School  Boards  and  Mission  Schools 

Training  Institutes  

Industrial  Schools  

Schools  for  Defectives  


£12,000 

20,000 

10,000 

5,000 


£47,000 
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IX.— CONCLUSION. 


65.  Acknowledgments. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  cordial  sense  of  the  willing  readi- 
ness of  the  Department  to  assist  us  in  our  investigations,  extending 
as  they  have  done  over  a period  of  two  years ; and  of  the  kindness 
which  we  have  received  in  many  parts  not  only  of  this  Province, 
but  of  the  rest  of  the  Union,  and  in  particular  the  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  us  by  the  Government  and  Education  Departments  of 
the  Transvaal,  Orange  Eiver  Colony  and  Natal.  We  desire  also 
to  express  our  thanks  to  many  correspondents  outside  South  Africa 
for  supplying  us  with  information,  and  we  wish  to  acknowledge 
not  least  the  constant  services  of  our  secretary,  Mr.  C.  W.  R. 
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66.  Draft  Ordinance.  . 

In  order  to  show  the  possibility  of  drafting  a Bill  embodying 
those  of  our  proposals  which  appear  ^o  call  for  legislative  enact- 
ment, the  Chairman  has  had  a Bill  drawn,  which  will  be  found  in 
Note  F.  We  are  agreed  that  this  Bill  should  be  printed  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  found  suggestive  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Provincial  Council. 

All  which  we  respectfully  submit  for  Your  Excellency’s  con- 
sideration. 


(Sgd.)  H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE  (Chairman.) 

„ J.  W.  TAGGER.* 

* Subject  to  what  is  containei  in  t‘  e 'Tinoritj  Report  an  lexel  hereto 

„ D.  J.  PIENAAR. 

P.  AY.  H.  KETTLEWELL.* 

* .Subject  to  what  is  contained  in  the  Minority  Report  annexed  hereto. 

„ A.  C.  A.  VAN  ROOAL 

Parliament  House, 

Cape  Town, 

10th  January,  1912. 
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M i N OK  ITY  REPORT 


THE  OFFICIAL  LANGUAGES  AND  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 


1.  The  Medium  of  Instruction. 

2.  Mother  Tongue  Instruction. 

3.  Instruction  in  the  Second  Language. 

4.  Bilingual  Teachers. 

5.  Language  and  Inspection. 

6.  Conclusion. 


TPIE  OFFICIAL  LANGUAGES  AND  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  sub- 
scribe to  Sections  28  and  40  of  the  main  Eeport,  and  to  such  parts 
of  Section  56  as  refer  to  the  medium  of  instruction.  Though  no 
recommendations  are  made  in  Sections  28  and  40,  the  statement 
of  the  case  appears  to  us  to  have  a distinct  bias  and  to  point  to 
educational  principles  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe.  We  there- 
fore feel  obliged  to  state  briefly  certain  considerations  affecting 
the  language  question,  and  the  principles  which  we  think  should 
be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  the  suliject  in  the  schools,  so  as  to 
maintain  unimpaired  the  present  standard  of  education,  and  to 
permit  of  the  natural  and  most  effective  development  of  the  system. 

1.  Medium  of  Instruction. 

In  stating  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  medium  of  instruction 
in  schools,  we  wish  to  express  our  cordial  concurrence  with  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  on  this  question  by  the  Education  Commis- 
sion of  1891,  viz.  ; “ The  State  may  have  a right  to  insist  that  the 
parent  shall  provide  such  instruction  as  shall  fit  the  child  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  in  life,  but  the  choice  of  the  linguistic  medium 
of  instruction,  or  the  decision  as  to  whether  that  linguistic  medium 
shall  be  doulile  or  single,  seems  to  lie  a matter  fairly  vdthin  the 
parents’  sphere.” 

The  principle  laid  down  in  this  quotation  has  been  acted  upon 
in  our  system  of  education  since  the  year  1882.  Since  then  the 
choice  of  the  medium  has  rested  in  the  hands  first  of  the  local 
managers,  and  latterly  of  the  School  Committees  elected  by  the 
parents.  As  a matter  of  fact,  since  1882,  and  at  the  present  time, 
the  medium  in  the  vast  majority  of  our  schools  has  been,  and  is, 
English ; and  we  entertain  no  doubt  at  all  from  the  evidence  laid 
before  us,  that  this  has  been  in  entire  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  parents.  Had  there  lieen  any  wish  or  movement  to  make 
Dutch  the  medium  in  a number  of  schools  it  could  have  been  done 
without  let  or  hindrance.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
evidence,  there  does  not  ai^pear  to  have  arisen  any  difficulty  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  a large  number  of  children  the  home 
language  is  Dutch.  In  most  of  the  lower  standards  of  the  country 
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schools  the  teachers  have  a working  knowledge  of  Dutch,  and  con- 
sequently it  has  been  easy  for  them  in  any  case  or  difficulty  to  make 
their  meaning  clear  in  the  home  language  of  the  child.  In  our 
opinion  there  is  no  demand  from  the  ])arcnts  of  this  country  for 
any  change  in  this  system.  At  the  same  time  we  wish,  while  on 
this  subject,  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  equal  facilities  should 
be  given  in  all  cases  where  a demand  is  made  by  the  parents  for 
teaching  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  language. 

2.  Mother  Tongue  Instruction. 

The  argument  that  a child  should  be  taught  from  the  earliest 
stages  in  its  “ Mother  Tongue  ” is  at  first  sight  convincing.  But  the 
conviction  vanishes  in  the  light  of  a careful  study  of  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  South  Africa.  It  is  essential  to  bear  in 
mind  in  the  first  place  that  the  home  language  of  the  Dutch-speaking 
child  is  Afrikaans— that  is,  the  Dutch  as  ordinarily  spoken  in  South 
Africa;  and  as  Inspector  Russell  in  his  evidence  stated,  the  High 
Dutch  of  Holland  and  Afrikaans,  when  com})ared  side  by  side, 
appear  like  two  different  languages;  and  even  between  the 
“ simplified  ” Dutch  as  taught  in  schools  and  Afrikaans,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference.*  Moreover,  a very  large  number  of  the 
children  of  Dutch-speaking  ])arents  have  some  acquaintance  with 
English  even  before  they  come  to  school,  and  though  of  course  this 
knowledge  may  be  small,  yet  it  affords  a better  foundation  for 
teaching  purposes,  inasmuch  as  English  as  spoken,  and  English 
as  taught,  are  one  and  the  same ; whereas  there  is  a considerable 
difference  between  the  two  forms  in  the  case  of  Dutch.  Further, 
we  have  very  little  doubt  from  the  evidence  we  have  had  before  us 
that  the  majority  of  the  Dutch-speaking  people  are  not  devoted  to 
the  compulsory  study  of  Dutch  in  school,  but,  generally  speaking, 
prefer  their  children  to  study  English,  relying  on  the  home  to 
maintain  their  familiarity  with  Afrikaans. 

Hence  the  compulsory  use  and  study  of  the  “ Mother  Tongue  ’ 
in  school  would  be  a serious  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  at  any  rate  in  so  far  as  the  Dutch-speaking  })opulation  is 
concerned.  Under  such  a principle  they  would  be  compelled  to 
send  their  children  to  school  to  learn  a language  (“  simplified 
Dutch  ”)  which  at  least  differs  considerably  from  their  home 
language,  when,  in  our  opinion,  the  vast  majority  would  prefer  to 
make  English  the  main  language  study  because  of  its  superiority 
in  literature  and  general  utility. 

3.  Instruction  in  the  Second  Language. 

We  of  course  entirely  approve  of  the  study  of  the  “second’' 
' Official  language  when  the  parent  so  desires ; and  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  probably  a large  number  of  parents  will  in  fact  demand 
it.  But  we  would  insist  that  the  parents  shall  have  the  absolute 
right  of  deciding  which  language  shall  be  the  main  subject  of  study, 
and  which  shall  be  the  “ second  ” language. 

In  addition  to  the  points  brought  forward  above,  however,  one 
additional  factor  needs  to  be  taken  into  account,  which  serves  to 
emphasise  the  need  for  parents’  complete  freedom  of  action  in  regard 
to  the  study  of  the  “ second  ” language  by  their  children.  This  is 
the  practical  consideration  of  the  standard  usually  attained  by  the 

* The  forms  of  Dutch  are  readily  distinguishable,  and  are  respectively  exemplified  in  such  journals 
Die  Brandwag  (Afrikaans),  Otu  (•*  Simplified  Dutch”),  De  GUIs  (High  Dutch). 
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pupils  in  our  European  schools.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  do 
not  proceed  beyond  the  fourth  standard  and  in  our  opinion  this 
indicates  very  clearly  that  in  the  short  average  period  of  school  life 
in  elementary  schools  the  additional  burden  of  a second  language 
should  not  be  thrown  on  the  children.  To  force  unduly  the  study 
of  such  second  language  will  merely  tend  to  lower  the  general 
standard  of  elementary  school  education,  and  will  lead  to  less 
thorough  work  in  other  subjects  than  is  at  present  accomplished, 
in  the  time  at  their  disposal  the  children  should  in  language 
instruction  concentrate  their  powers  on  obtaining  a mastery  and 
control  of  the  medium  which  will  be  of  greatest  use  to  them  in 
their  lives  after  leaving  school.  This,  of  course,  would  not  so 
strongly  apply  in  the  case  of  pupils  attached  to  High  Schools,  where 
th  ' longer  course  usually  gives  a more  extended  opportunity  for 
language  study — an  opportunity  which  is  altogether  wanting  in 
the  case  of  the  majority  of  our  pupils  in  the  purely  elementary 
schools. 

The  Commission  of  1891  stated  exactly  the  views  which  we  hold 
both  on  the  choice  of  language  study  and  on  bilingualism,  when 
it  wrote : 

“ But  the  free  form  of  Government  under  which  we  live 
does  not  sanction  the  wresting  from  parents  their  right  of  choice 
in  their  child’s  language  studies ; nor  does  any  scientifically 
planned  system  of  education  impose  upon  the  scholar  the 
necessity  of  bilingualism.” 

4.  Bilingual  Teachers. 

We  feel  that  the  statement  of  the  position  of  the  language 
question  in  the  Majority  Report  lays  undue  stress  on  the  necessity 
for  bilingual  teachers  in  this  country.  It  is  a very  seductive 
argument  that  a teacher  who  is  able  to  use  both  languages  with 
equal  facility  will  at  once  reach  the  mind  of  his  pupils.  Unfortu- 
nately, experience  shatters  this  ideal,  for  it  is  certain  that  those  who 
can  use  the  two  languages  with  equal  facility  and  correctness  are 
so  rare  as  to  make  it  useless  to  hope  ever  to  find  an  adequate  supply 
of  such  teachers  for  our  schools. 

For  elementary  school  work  a system  of  bilingual  training  will, 
we  feel  sure,  produce  teachers  of  a generally  inferior  type — teachers 
who  would  be  to  a great  extent  without  the  ideal  communicated 
by  the  acquisition  of  a high  standard  of  culture  in  their  regular  or 
main  linguistic  medium,  and  who,  from  this  point  of  view,  would 
be  at  a disadvantage  in  raising  the  level  of  culture  and  refinement 
in  our  elementary  schools.  Wherever  seriously  applied  the  dual 
medium  in  teaching  lends  to  lower  rather  than  to  raise  standards 
in  education ; and  this  is  a danger  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  training  elementary  teachers  whose  limitations  are  already  the 
subject  of  frequent  criticism.  Stated  simply  the  question  is:  “Can 
we  produce  for  our  elementary  schools  more  capable  or  as  capable 
teachers  as  at  present  if  we  impose  bilingual  training?”  And  to 
this  the  answer  must  surely  be  : “If  we  take  info  account  the  type 
of  candidate  offering,  the  length  of  the  course,  and  the  claims  of 
other  subjects,  the  imposition  of  bilingual  training  on  thorough  lines 
will  lower  and  not  raise  the  general  standard  of  efficiency  "of  such 
teachers,  and  will  produce  a corresponding  effect  on  their  school 
work.”  And  a further  effect  of  such  an  attempt  will  be  failure 
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to  improve  the  Dutch  now  spoken,  and  success  in  debasing  the 
ii,nglisn  in  use.  While  on  tins  subject  we  may  appropriately  quote 
the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Parmelee  (Director  of  Education  in  the 
jLU'ovmce  of  Quebec)  at  tiie  imperial  nducauon  Conference  of  1911. 
He  said:  “We  have  had  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  as  good  an 
opportunity,  i think,  as  anyone  has  had  of  having  bilingual  English 
teachers,  and  our  interest  in  having  them  has  been  very  great,  and 
we  make  large  sacrifices  in  our  courses  of  study  in  our  normal 
schools  and  training  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  having  all  teachers 
who  go  out  reasonably  qualilied  to  teach  both  languages.  We 
have  not  succeeded.  They  cannot  do  it.  I do  not  know  the 
difficulties  or  facility  with  which  Dutch  people  learn  English,  or 
how  easy  the  Dutch  language  is  to  learn,  but  with  regard  to  French 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  a bilingual  teacher  to  teach  a 
language  which  is  not  his  own  to  children  whose  mother  tongue 
that  language  is.”  We  entertain  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a system  of  bilingual  teachers  into  the  Cape  Ih’ovince 
will  lead  to  a very  serious  set-back  in  education.  And  therefore 
in  providing  facilities  for  training  in  both  languages  we  would 
entirely  eliminate  the  element  of  compulsion.  V/e  would  give  a 
place  in  the  teachers’  courses  to  both  languages,  making  only  one 
(at  the  candidate’s  discretion)  compulsory;  and  would  recommend 
that  only  those  who  wish  it  and  who  are  considered  otherwise  fit 
for  such  a dual  course,  should  be  trained  to  teach  in  both  languages. 

5.  Language  and  Inspection. 

With  regard  to  inspection,  we  find  the  case  decidedly  over- 
stated. We  find  that  the  majority  of  Insi)ectors  have  a sufficient 
working  knowledge  of  Dutch ; but  on  the  other  hand  we  agree  that 
it  is  well  for  all,  except  perhaps  High  School  Inspectors,  to  have 
such  working  knowledge. 

6.  Conclusion. 

In  conclusion  we  think  it  wise  to  remark  on  some  general  con- 
siderations of  first  class  importance,  which  are  not  usually  taken 
into  account  in  attempts  at  solving  our  language  difficulties.  First, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a further  word  in  regard  to  the  theory  of 
“ instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,”  which,  as  a pedagogic  principle 
in  a unilingual  country  is  unchallengeable,  but  in  South  Africa  it 
is  a theory  which  entirely  breaks  down  for  one  section  of  the  people 
owing  to  the  circumstances  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  the  country. 
This  has  been  tacitly  recognized  by  the  Dutch-s])eakirig  inhabitants 
in  school  affairs,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  educational  position 
as  we  find  it  to-day,  for,  notwithstanding  absolute  freedom  of 
choice,  the  parents  have,  through  School  Committees,  laid  chief  T 
not  sole  stress  on  instruction  in  English.  Educational  and  material 
progress  on  these  lines  has  been  achieved  largely  through  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  people  and  the  absence  of  irritating  regulations 
embodying  probably  sound  abstract  principles.  The  course 
followed,  it  should  be  observed,  does  not  rest  on  pedagogic  theories ; 
it  is  the  natural  line,  and  it  is  now  almost  instinctively  adopted. 
It  leads  most  surely  to  individual  and  therefore  to  naUonal 
efficiency.  It  is  the  course  which  is  dictated  by  the  laws  of  self- 
protection ,and  self-interest — in  the  last  resort  the  truest  principles 
on  which  a nation  may  work  out  its  destiny.  To  interfere  Avith 
this  law  of  common  sense  and  to  press  more  closely  principles  of 
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Ijilingualism,  however  theoretically  perfect,  will,  we  are  convinced, 
produce  the  very  evil  which  would  most  help  to  undo  the  happy 
and  natural  fusion  of  the  races  now  proceeding  in  South  Africa. 
That  evil  is  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  the  white 
races.  So  long  as  a policy  of  common  sense  prevails,  so  long  as 
the  })arents’  oi)lion  is  not  overridden,  no  such  evil  need  be 
anticipated.  And  it  is  in  view  of  these  considerations  that  we  feel 
that  it  must  be  our  ideal  to  remove  rather  than  to  accentuate  and 
develop  the  difficulties  under  which  education  in  a bilingual  country 
must  proceed.  It  is  therefore  our  duty,  as  we  maintain  it  is  the 
duty  of  everyone  concerned  in  the  future  of  this  country,  to  clear 
the  way  as  far  as  possible  for  the  realisation  of  a higher  standard 
of  education  in  every  branch  of  school  work,  so  that  the  future 
citizens  of  the  country  may  be  at  no  disadvantage  in  developing 
Iheir  land,  and  in  coiujieting  for  their  rightful  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  first 
function  of  our  school  system  is  to  produce  the  highest  mental 
efficiency  of  the  greatest  number;  and  the  greatest  number  will  be 
concerned,  not  with  bilingual  teaching,  not  with  bilingual  Govern- 
ment appointments,  but  will  find  their  full  development  in  all  those 
channels  of  activity  in  commerce,  in  agriculture,  in  professional 
and  scientific  enterprise,  for  which  every  year  of  instruction  and 
every  subject  of  instruction  must  contribute  either  to  build  up  or 
to  retard  the  individual’s  and  the  nation’s  success.  Thus  we  feel 
convinced  that,  while  every  facility  should  be  given  for  the  study 
and  use  of  Dutch,  and  every  genuine  demand  which  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  principle  of  parents’  option  should  be  met,  no  action 
should  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  applying  any  general  form  of 
bilingualism  Avhich  would  be  calculated  either  to  lower  the  efficiency 
of  our  elementary  teachers  or  to  reduce  the  average  attainment  of 
our  elementary  school  ])upils,  whose  degree  of  ability  in  the  use 
of  a world  medium  must  always  be  their  greatest  mental  asset. 


J.  W.  JAGGER. 

P.  W.  H.  KETTLEWELL. 
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NOTK  A. 

11EC()M]\IENDATI0NS. 

(These  reconimeiulatioiis  arc  from  the  Main  Heport.  l(ie  i\[iiK)i'ity  llepoi't  diHeis  on  one 
point,  which  will  he  found  to  be  noted  in  § ol)  (p.  241). 

1.  Moral  and  llehyiows  I n-ff ruction . [Section  23  (li)-] 

{a)  It  appears  to  ns  that  the  case  iu  favour  of  making  Bible  teaching  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  course,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  usual  consicicnce  clause,  is  unan- 
swerable. A syllabus  shouhl  be  drawn  up,  but,  as  in  the  Transvaal, f teachers  who 
desire  to  alter  the  syllabus  should  bo  free  to  do  so  subject  to  the  ajiproval  of  the 
inspector  and,  we  would  add,  the  princijial  and  school  committee.  Teachers  should  be 
free  tc  give  simple  explanations  of  the  Scripture.  The  various  Churches  and  tlic 
Teachers’  Associations  should  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  representatives  of  the  He- 
partment  in  ilrawing  up  a syllabus.  Until  this  has  been  done  we  recommend  that  the 
syllabus  proposed  by  the  recent  Conference  of  Churches  shoidd  be  provisionally  adopted. 

(/>)  As  regards  dogmatic  instruction  we  recognise  that  there  is  more  serious  difficnilty. 
The  regidation  which  permits  inanagers  to  ])rovide  for  religious  instruction  during  school 
hours  will  need  alteration.  If  Bible  teaching  is  made  part  of  the  curriculum  it  will 
automatically  become'  part  of  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  j)rovid6  for  it,  and  the 
regulation  will  have  toi  be  altered  so  as  to  ap})ly  to  religious  instruction  beyond  that 
wliicli  is  part  of  the  ordinary  course.  What  is  required  can  be  done  by  repealing  the 
regulation  of  188(3  and  substituting  the  following:  “It  shall  be  lawful  for  school  com- 
Tiiittees  to  provide  for  religious  instruction  in  addition  to  that  which  forms  part  of  the 
ordinary  school  course  either  during  or  outside  the  ordinary  hours  of  instruction,  but  lU) 
scholar  shall,  without  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  be  compelled  to  attend 
wlien  such  instruction  is  given.  ' In  view  of  the  agreement  effected  between  five  great 
Churches  and  the  attitude  of  the  Teachers  Associations,  we  are  prepared  to  advise  that 
the  learning  without  comment  of  the  catechism  drawn  up  by  them  in  concert  be  jnade 
part  of  the  ordinary  school  work  in  Standards  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  subject  to  a. 
conscience  clause. 

(c)  We  are  not  pre'jrared  to  advocate  the  giving  of  moral  teaching  as  a separate  sub- 
ject; but  we  strongly  advise  that  a resolute  attempt  be  made  to  make  Bible  teaching 
iTiclude  definite  instruction  in  Christian  ethics,  and  that  the  same  committee  which 
draws  up  the  syllabus  be  requested  to  draw  up  also  a set  of  suggestions  for  teachers  as 
to  the  wisest  methods  of  teaching  the  subject. 

{(1)  It  is  our  opinion  that  no  change  which  leaves  the  present  system  of  inspection 
unreformed  will  be  effective,  that  the  religious  instruction  which  is  included  in  the 
general  curriculum  should  be  inspected  but  not  examined,  and  that  in  case  there  is  any 
reason  for  doing  so  the  Department  should  make  special  arrangements  for  such 
inspection. 

(c)  Committees  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  making  such  enquiries  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  candidates  for  appointment  as  members  of  their 
teaching  staffs  are  capable  of  giving  Bible  instruction,  but  it  should  be  unlawful  to 
make  membership  of  any  Church  a condition  of  appointment  to  a public  school,  and 
care  should  be  taken,  by  arranging  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  by  the 
teachers  most  competent  to  give  it,  to  secure  on  the  one  hand  that  the  instruction  shall 
be  efficient,  and  on  the  other  that  capable  teachers  conscientiously  averse  from  giving 
such  instruction  shall  not  find  themselves  debarred  from  serving  in  the  public  schools. 
xVs  regards  new  teachers  a coui'se  on  the  lines  of  that  recommended  for  the  schools 
should  be  included  in  the  cuniculum  for  the  second  and  third  class  teachers'  examina- 
tions, and  every  certificate  issued  should  show  whether  the  holder  has  passed  in  the 
subject  or  not.  A simple  course  in  ethics  should  also  be  included  in  the  curriculum  for 
teachers'  certificates. 

(f)  We  would  further  recommend  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  grants  are 
available  for  denominational  hostels  designed  for  pupils  in  public  schools  as  for  boarding 
departments,  wherever  there  is  reasonable  likeliho(xl  that  such  hostels  will  meet  a 
general  demand.* 

2.  Fostering  Patriotism.  [Section  24  (c).] 

{a)  It  has  been  suggested  to  usf  that  every  School  Board  should  obtain  a lantern  so 
as  to  enable  the  children  to  see  the  South  African  scenes,  photographs  of  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  Railway  Department.  These  include  series  on  the  chief  mining  industries 
of  the  country  and  on  fruit  farming.  The  Railway  Department  is  prepared  to  lend  these 
slides  to  schools,  with  printed  copies  of  explanatory  lectures.*  A lantern  can  be  obtained 
for  £6  or  £7.  We  approve  of  this  suggestion,  and  recommend  that  this  matter  be  taken 
up  by  the  Education  Department. 

(6)  In  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  jrrovision  is  made  for  including  in  the  work  of  the 
higher  standards  a course  of  definite  instruction  in  the  duties  of  citizens,  and  iu  the  Free 
State  such  provision  is  about  to  be  made.f  The  Teachers’  Association  recommends  that 

* Regulations,  p.  18.  t Vide  Muir,  4G9-70  and  19,598-9.  Bain,  (:,752-9. 

X Taylor,  4,122  ff.  § Circulars  R.  2,219-21.  1|  Knothe,  11,251. 
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Ji  reader  dealing  with  civic  duties  should  be  used  Such  a reader  was  prepared  for  use 
in  Natal  by  Mr.  Barnett,  late  Director  of  Education,  and  Mr.  Sweeney,  Clerk  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  is  generally  ussd  in  Natal  as  a teachers’  text-book,  suggesting 
to  teachers  how  they  should  approach  the  subject  T We  recommend  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  teaching  the  subject  in  the  Standards  above  V.,  and  that  it  should 
be  included  in  the  teachers'  course.  Both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  training  colleges  the 
subject  should  be  taught  in  such  a way  as  to  draw  out  its  natural  affinity  to  history. 

(r)  Something  may  also  be  done  by  inviting  prominent  men  and  women  to  address 
the  children  of  the  public  sichools  in  connection  with  days  such  as.  Union  Day,  Victoria 
Day,  and  Dingaan’s  Day. 

{<!)  We  must  here  repeat  that  the  spirit  in  which  instruction  is  given  and  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher  outweighs  in  importance  everything  else  together,  and  that  all 
that  can  be  won  is  in  effect,  won  already  as  soon  as  the  hearts  of  the  teachers  are  enlisted 
in  the  work  of  creating  by  a deliberate  and  sustained  effort  in  the  character  of  every 
child  attending  our  public  schools  a.  spirit  of  cheerful,  sincere  and  intense  patriotism. 

3.  Engenderiny  Hahifx  of  indeixnideni  Read'nig  ami  Thinking . [Section  25  (c).] 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  last  section  of  this  report  will,  we  believe,  tend 
to  invigorate  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  children  by  bringing  education  more  into 
touch  with  their  fife  and  experience.  The  other  proposals  which  we  have  to  make  with 
a view  to  the  defect  pointed  out  in  this  section  will  be  made  in  sections  dealing  with  the 
curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching  in  schools,  with  continuation  schools,  and  with 
inspection.  The  existence  of  causes  which  are  unavoidable  clearly  adds  to  the  necessity 
of  removing  those  which  are  not.  Here  also,  much  can  be  done  by  the  teachers,  who,  we 
are  confident,  will  quickly  respond  if  once  they  ai’e  set  free  from  the  system  which 
restricts  their  freedom  of  action.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  framing  our  system  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  We  concur  with  one  experienced  witness  who  said  that  teachers 
should  be  trained  with  the  express  object  of  empowering  them  to  stimulate  mental 
activity  in  their  pupils.  J 

4.  The  Curriculum.  [Section  2ti  (b)  4.] 

We  recoininend  that  the  syl'abus  imblished  bj-  the  Edueatimi  Department 
should  be  regarded  as  a model,  and  not  as  binding  ; that  every  Principal  should  be  given 
freedom  to  arrange  the  curriculum  of  his  schcol,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  School 
Board  and  the  Inspector  : that  school  authorities  should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated 
to  weigh  carefully  the  circumstances  of  their  localities  and  of  the  pupils  when  they  draw 
up  the  curriculum ; that  a,  note  sho'uld  be  added  to  the  curriculum  explaining  that  it  is 
merely  a model,  and  urging  Principals  to  adapt  it  to  loical  needs;  that  inspectors  should 
be  instructed  to  promote  and  encourage  and  report  upon  promising  experiments  in  the 
curriculum,  and  that  special  attention  should  be  given  in  the  teachers’  course  to  training 
teachers  to  frame  curricula  in  acco.rdance  with  the  circumstances  of  their  schools.  These 
recommendations  are  independent  of  any  further  recommendations  we  may  have  to  make 
as  to  the  content  of  the  curriculum  itself. 

5.  Language  Teaching.  [Section  27  (f).] 

We  recommend  that,  if  the  Education  Dep.drtmcnt  continues  to  publish 
a detailed  curriculum,  it  should  not  provide  for  the  study  of  grammar  as  a set  subject 
before  Standard  VI.  ; that  it  should  not  refer  to  reading  books,  which  should  be  officially 
discountenanced ; that  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  use  instead  standard  works  and 
such  other  literature  as  will  best  serve  to  rouse  the  interest  of  the  scholars ; that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  reading  of  standard  works  to  and  by  the  scholars  in  school,  and 
by  the  scholars  out  of  school  both  during  the  terms  and  in  the  vacations,  and  for  trainiim 
them  to  work  for  themselves  and  to  express  themselves  readily  and  well  both  in  word 
and  in  writing ; that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  force  upon  teachers  methods,  how- 
ever good,  which  owing  to  ingrained  habit  are  unnatural  to  them  ; that  a special  effort 
should  be  made  to  accustom  young  teachers  to  the  best  methods  of  language  teaching  in 
training  colleges  and  schools ; and  that  inspectors  should  be  urged  to  co-operate  euer- 
getit  ally  in  the  work  of  introducing  such  methods  by  advising  and  encouraging  teachers 
and  by  laying  stress  on  oral  and  written  composition  rather  than  on  spelling. 

6.  Hidory.  [Section  29  (f).] 

We  recommend  that  history  should  be  officially  classed  as  one  of  the  mo  t important 
subjects;  that  the  study  of  it  should  be  begun  froin  the  first  ; that  in  early  years  it 
should  be  taught  by  means  of  stories  ; that  the  subject  should  at  the  outset  be  frankly 
treated  as  the  liistory  of  South  Africa,  and  that  later  the  object  of  the  child's  study  should 
be  the  histoiy  of  the  Empire,  together  with  general  history  (especially  that  of  England 

* Appendix,  p.  cxii.,  G2,  2c.  t Mudie,  1 l,i),Ui-(;o.  J Miss  Gillie.  3,473. 
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and  Holland)  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  explain  South  African  history;  that  pictures  and 
lantern  slides  should  be  used  as  much  as  iiossible ; that  history  and  geography  shou  d 
be  taken  as  mutually  complementary  parts  of  a single  subject;  that  special  efforts  s hou  d 
be  made  to  train  teachers  competent  to  give  tliis  instruction  ; and  that  this  subject  should 
be  made  one  of  the  essential  subjects  in  the  training  course,  and  in  the  examination  for 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers’  certificates;  that  vacation  courses  in  history  should 
be  instituted  for  existing  teachers,  and  that  a set  of  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  treating  the  subject  should  be  drawn  up  on  the  lines  of  the  Transvaal  Code  or  the 
English  “ Suggestions  to  Teachers  and  Others,”  and  a copy  supplied  to  all  teachers. 

7.  Geography . [Section  30.] 

We  would  recommend  the  drawing  up  of  a set  of  suggestions  to  teachers,  copies  to 
be  supplied  to  all  existing  teachers,  and  also  the  institution  of  vacation  courses  fcr 
teachei's  in  regard  to  geography.  The  teaching  of  geography  no  less  than  the  teaching 
of  history  needs  to  be  vivid,  and  may  be  much  helped  by  pictures  and  lantern  slides. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  this  point  should  be  carefully  weighed  by  School  Boards, 
and  that  they  should  be  encoiuraged  and  stimulated  by  the  Government  to  supply  the 
teachers  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  all  the  requisites  for  sound  geographical  teaching. 

8.  Arithmetic.  [Section  31  (d).] 

We  recommend  that  the  present  curriculum  should  be  discontinued ; that  teachers 
should  be  incited  to  draw  up  scbemes  suited  to  their  localities ; that  it  should  be  made 
one  of  the  principal  duties  of  inspectors  to  assist  them  in  this  respect;  that  vacation 
courses  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  should  be  instituted  ; and  that  a set  of  suggestions 
to  teachers  should  be  drafted  and  distributed  among  teachers  and  revised  from  time  to 
time;  that  a specimen  curriculum  should  be  drawn  up  on  modern  lines;  that  far  more 
stress  should  be  laid  on  oral  work,  and  on  intelligence;  that  the 
method  should  be  less  abstract  and  more  concrete;  that  examples  should,  in  the  early 
stages  at  any  rate,  be  about  visible  and  tangible  tiring,  and  should  throughout  be  taken 
from  the  sphere  of  the  children’s  experience ; that  weights  and  measures  should  be  shown 
and  handled  by  the  children  ; that  the'  schools  should  be  supplied  with  these  and  with  token 
coins,  and  for  the  higher  standards  specimens  of  cheques,  bills  of  exchange,  mortgage 
bonds,  promissory  notes,  share  certificates  and  debentures;  that  rules  should  be  taught 
to  a large  extent  through  examples,  rather  than  in  abstraction ; that  practical  problems 
connected  with  the  concrete  things  of  school-life,  such  as  the  measurement  of  the  school 
and  its  grounds,  should  be  made  the  most  of ; that  care  should  be  taken  to  explain  every- 
thing referred  to  in  examples  and  problems ; that  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  should  be 
correlated  with  that  of  drawing,  handiwork  and  elementary  science  and  also  algebra  ; 
and  that  the  classification  of  pupils  should  be  elastic,  so  that  they  can  be  moved  freely 
from  class  to  class  according  to  their  progress. 

9.  Elementary  Science.  [Section  31  (d).] 

We  recommend  that  elementary  science  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  all 
schools;  that  it  should  begin  with  object-lessons  and  nature  study,  and  should,  where 
possible,  include  visits  to  museums  and  country  rambles ; that  teachers  shoidd  be  urged 
to  draw  up,  in  consultation  with  the  inspectors,  schemes  of  instruction  suited  to  the 
circumstances ; that  provision  should  be  made  in  the  training  course  for  instructing 
teachers  in  the  best'  methods  of  dealing  with  the  subject ; that  vacation  courses  should 
be  instituted  or  continued  for  existing  teachers;  and  that  the  Government  should  assist 
the  local  authorities  in  providing  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  the  teachers  by  formu- 
lating and  distributing  a set  of  suggestions  as  to  the  handling  of  the  subject. 

10.  Hygiene.  [Section  33  (e).] 

We  recommend  that  instruction  in  Hygiene,  including  lessons  in  temperance,  should 
be  given  in  all  schools,  either  in  connection  with  elementary  science  or  separately ; that 
this  instruction  should  be  given  between  Standards  III.  and  VII. ; and  that  a specimen 
syllabus  should  be  drawn  up  and  published  as  part  of  the  official  curriculum ; that 
inspectors  should  be  instructed  to  assist  teachers  in  drafting  schemes  of  instructioti  suited 
to  the  local  circumstances;  that  a set  of  suggestions  to  teachers  pointing  out  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  dealing  with  the  subject  should  be  framed  and  sent  to  all  teachers ; 
that  hygiene  should  be  made  a compulsory  subject  in  the  examinations  for  the  Second 
and  Third  Class  Teachers’  Certificates;  that  vacation  classes  should  be  instituted  so  as 
t.'  give  existing  teachers  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of 
the  subject ; that  local  educational  authorities  should  be  required  to  arrange  for  efficient 
instruction  in  the  subject,  and  that  it  should  as  a rule  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  ordinary 
teachep  to  ^ve  this  instruction,  but  that  advantage  should  be  taken,  when  circumstances 
make  it  desirable,  of  the  services  of  medical  men  willing  and  competent  to  teach. 
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11.  Physical  Truininy.  [Section  34  (d).] 

We  recoinniend  that  jjliysical  drill  should  be  a subject  ui  the  curriculum  of  all  schools 
uiuler  the  State  system,  except  to  pupils  who  are  members  of  Cadet  Corps,  and  in  the 
examiiial  ions  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Teachers’  Certificates  ; that  a specimen 
syliabus  should  be  drawn  up  and  included  in  the  official  curriculum ; that  a set  of  Sug- 
.^iestiouo  to  teachers  should  be  framed  and  circulated ; and  that  inspectors  should  be 
instructed  to  devote  careful  attention  to  the  subject.  We  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
or  ailvisable  to  make  recommendations  about  Cadet  Corps,  as  the  control  of  them  has 
mnv  jiassed  into  the  sympathetic  hands  of  the  Union  Government.  We  desire,  however, 
to  express  our  sense  of  their  educational  value  and  also  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
Hoy  ^cout  movement. 

I'i.  Hand,  Hye,  Ear  and  Voice  T raininy . [Section  35  (d).] 

We  recommend  that  the  training  of  hand,  eye,  ear  and  voice  should  be  regardeel  a.s 
an  essential  ])art  of  the  work  of  every  school;  that  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  work 
as  practical  as  possible ; that  where  practicable  attention  should  be  given  to  gardening ; 
that  teachers,  committees,  and  inspectors  should  devise  schemes  of  instruction  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  various  schools  ; that  provision  should  be  m^e  in  the  training 
of  teachers  to  secure  that  every  elementary  teacher  shall  be  competent  to  give  instruction 
in  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  subjects  which  fall  under  this  head  : that  vacation  courses 
should  be  instituted  or  continued;  that  suggestions  to  teachers  should  be  drawn  U})  and 
circulated  among  teachers;  that  inspectors  shoidd  devote  attention  to  this  branch  of 
education  ; that  the  Government  should  as  quickly  as  jmssible  do  its  utmost  to  provide 
the  schools  with  the  requisites  for  this  instruction;  ancl  that  local  authorities  should  bo 
cncouiaged  to  pi'ovide  suitable  ground  for  school  gardens. 

13.  Secondary  Education.  [Section  37  (1).] 

We  recommend  that  in  the  High  School  course  pupils  should  be  classified  according 
to  proficiency  in  each  subject  so  soon  as  schools  and  teaching  staffs  are  of  sufficient  size 
to  make  this  possible;  that  specialisation  in  various  directions  (Classics,  Mathematics, 
Science,  Modern  Languages,  etc.)  should  be  made  possible ; that  when  this  has  been 
made  possible  pu])ils  should  be  encouraged  to  spend  two  years  in  the  highest  standard  in 
order  to  devote  time  to  special  subjects  ; that  the  school  should  aim  at  instituting  different 
courses  (classical,  scientific,  commercial,  etc.);  and  that  the  code  should  formulate  sug- 
gestions for  such  courses. 

In  regard  to  the  above  recommendations  we  desire  to  say  that  we  recognise  the  fact 
that  they  are  far-reaching  and  involve  a complete  revolution  in  our  system  of  Secondary 
Education,  and  that  the  co-operation  of  the  University  will  have  to  be  invited.  It  would 
bo  unwise  to  tiy  to  carry  them  out  at  once.  They  form  a, policy  to  be  aimed  at,  rather 
than  a definite  proposition  to  be  acted  upon  immediately.  " — - 


14.  The  Code.  [Section  39  (b).] 

We  recommend  that  a code  should  be  published  officially,  stating  the  requirements 
of  the  administration  in  regard  to  the  courses  of  instruction  both  in  elementary  and  in 
secondary  schoolsi  and  classes  ; that  the  code  should  be  published  annually  with  a preface 
fixing  attention  on  points  particularly  calling  for  remark,  and  copies  sent  to  all  School 
Boards  and  teachers;  and  that  there-should  also  be  published  and  distributed  either  with 
it  or  separately  a statement  showing  what  methods  of  treating  and  teaching  the  vaiious 
subjects  the  administration  regards  as  the  best,  illustrated,  when  necessary,  by  specimen 
curricula  and  time-tables.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  course  should 
be  the  Bible,  the  two  official  languages  (provided  that  only  one  need  be  studied,  and  that 
when  o)ily  one  is  studied  another  subject  must  be  substituted  for  the  second).  History, 
Geogi’aphy,  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Science  (beginning  with  Object  Lessons  and  Nature 
Study),  Hygiene  (to  be  studied  during  at  least  one  year  of  the  pupils’  course).  Drawing, 
Singing,  Handiwork,  and  Drill.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  courses 
shoidd  be  the  Bible,  three  languages  (provided  that  at  least  one  of  the  official  languages 
must  be  taken,  and  that  science  students  need  not  take  more  than  two  languages).  History 
and  GeogTaphy,  Mathematics,  Science,  Hygiene  (if  not  taken  in  the  Elementary  Course), 
and,  for  those  whose  parents  so  desire  Drawing,  Singing,  Handiwork,  and  Drill.  In 
the  secondary  courses  especially,  as  much  scope  as  possible  should  be  allowed  for  differen- 
tiation, and  the  administration  should  constantly  urge  teachers,  through  the  code,  the 
“Gazette  " and  the  inspectors,  to  formulate  schemes  of  instruction  and  especially  of 
secondary  education  suited  to  their  localities  and  to  the  various  dispositions  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  children. 
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15.  Kindergarten.  [Section  41  (b).] 

We  recommend  that  the  authorities  over  schools  which  admit  children  below  the  age 
of  seven  should  endeavour  to  provide  kindergarten  classes  for  them,  but  that  unless  they 
can  secure  teachers  thoroughly  trained  atid  coTnpetent  for  the  work,  they  should  not 
attempt  it  at  all;  that  children  over  seven  should  not  be  taught  in  kindergarten  classes; 
that  the  teaching  in  the  standards  immediately  succeeding  the  kindergarten  should  take 
special  account  of  the  principles  of  Froebel,  and  should  lead  the  minds  of  the  children 
oradually  from  kindergarten  occupations  to  handiwork,  drawing,  drill,  and  so  forth ; 
and  that  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  provide  the  country  with  locally  trained  kinder- 
sarten  teachers  should  be  continued. 

16.  TIomewor'k.  [Section  42  (b).] 

We  recommend  that  the  allocation  of  homework  should  be  supervised  by.  Principals, 
and  that  it  should  consist  in  reading  and  preparation  rather  than  in  written  work  ; that 
none  should  be  exacted  below  Standard  III. ; and  up  to  Standard  VT.  it  shoidd  be  limited 
to  an  hour. 

17.  Work  of  Prineipah.  [Section  43  (b).] 

We  recommend  that  in  all  schools  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  direction 
and  control ; that  these  duties  should  be  the  first  duties  of  the  Principal,  and  should  in 
no  case  be  subordinated  to  the  duty  of  teaching;  that  Principals  should  in  all  cases  teach 
less  than  assistants,  and  that  the' amount  of  teaching  done  by  Principalg  should  be  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  schools,  the  variety  of  work  done  in  them,  and  the 
amount  of  direction  required,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  Principals 
with  secretarial  and  clerical  assistance,  preferably  by  utilising  the  services  of  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  but  that  Principals  should  always  do  a certain  amount  of  teaching. 


18.  I uKj)erf  ion . [Section  44  (1).] 

We  recommend  that  the  decision  of  the  standard  in  which  children  are  to  be  placed 
should  be  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  teacher,  the  inspector,  however,  being 
empowered  to  alter  the  classification  or  to  do  the  classification  himself,  if  he  thinks  neces- 
sary ; that  the  new  system  should  be  introduced  gradually;  that  during  the  period  of 
transition  special  efforts  should  be  made  by  administrators,  inspectoi-s,  and  teachers  to 
maintain  and  raise  the  present  standard  of  thoroughness  : that  individual  examination 
by  instructors  in  special  subjects  should  be  discontinued;  that  the  inspection  of  High 
Schools  should  be  carried  out  by  a staff  of  at  least  three  highly  qualified  High  School 
inspectors,  one  of  whom  should  rank  as  Chief  Inspector  of  High  Schools  ; that  the  other 
Provinces  should  be  approached  with  a view  to  securing  their  co-operation  in  making 
efficient  and  adequate  provision  for  the  inspection  of  High  Schools;  and  that  one  or  two 
Chief  Inspectors  shoulcl  be  appointed  to  supervise  the  ivork  of  the  ordinary  circuit  inspec- 
tors and  to  familiarise  them  with  modern  methods  of  insjiection.  These  recommendations 
are  supplemented  by  recommendations  in  regard  to  examinations,  which  are  contained  in 
the  following  section. 

19.  Eraininafionx.  [Section  45  (f).] 

We  recommend  in  regard  to  the  Junior  Certificate  examination  that  it  should  be 
conducted  by  a Board,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  Council,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  Education  Departments  and  the  University  Council,  and  also 
representative  teachers;  in  regard  to  the  Matriculation  examination,  that  the  maximum 
age  for  scholarships  should  be,  as  at  present,  eighteen,  and  that  the  minimum  age  for 
passing  should  be  sixteen ; that  the  regulations  should  be  revised,  so  that  candidates 
taking  Greek  should  not  thereby  be  debarred  from  taking  history;  that  no  candidate 
should  pass  who  has  not  satisfied  the  examiners  of  his  ability  to  write  with  reasonable 
correctness  one  or  other  of  the  official  languages  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  Matriculation 
examination  and  the  examination  for  scholarships  should  be  separated;  in  regard  to  the 
Senior  Certificate  examination,  that  it  should  be  recognized  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment as  equivalent  to  the  Matriculation  for  the  purposes  of  the  teachers'  examinations 
and  by  the  Government  for  the  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  examination  : in  regard  to 
the  departmental  examinations,  that  all  such  examinations  in  subjects  covered  by  the 
University  examinations  should  cease,  the  University  allowing  intending  teachers  to  enter 
for  particular  subjects  in  its  examinations  and  supplying  information  as  to  the  results  ; 
and  that  the  names  of  the  examiners  in  all  departmental  examinations  should  be  pub- 
lished, and  full  information  about  the  individual  candidates  given  on  application  ; and 
that  provision  should  be  made  by  the  circuit  inspectors,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
teachers,  for  the  issue  of  leaving  certificates  in  connection  with  the  compulsory  clauses  of 
the  Education  Act  and  Bursaries. 
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20.  The  Belation  of  the  State  to  National  Education.^  [Section  46  (f).] 

We  recommend  that  all  efficient  schools  which  ha^ve  proved  that  there  is  a genuine 
demand  and  scope  for  them  and  which  wish  to  come  under  the  public  system  should 
receive  assistance  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  apply  in  the  case  of  public  schools ; 
and  though  we  cannot  recommend  subsidizing  separate  schools  as  now  existing  yet  we 
recommend  that  teachers  in  separate  schools  selected  and  recognized  by  the  Department 
should  be  permitted  to  become  or  remain  contributors  to  the  Pension  Fund  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  teachers  in  public  schools,  provided  that  as  long  as  the  teacher 
remains  in  the  school  the  school  authorities  pay  the  Government  the  sums  which  the 
Government  would  pay  to  the  fund  if  the  teacher  were  working  in  the  public  schools,  and 
that  separate  schools  of  good  standing  should  be  invited  to  assist  in  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  especially  of  secondary  teachers,  the  Government  paying  grants  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  work  done. 

21.  Grading  of  Schools.  [Section  47  (f).] 

We  recommend  that  the  present  classification  of  public  schools,  district  boarding 
schools,  poor  schools,  and  private  farm  schools,  should  be  superseded  by  a simple  system 
distinguishing  only  between  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  that  no  other  dis- 
tinction between  kinds  of  school  should  be  embodied  in  the  law  or  regulations  dealing 
with  the  education  of  Europeans  ; that  grants  should  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  for  all 
work  of  the  same  standard ; that  gradually  but  as  soon  as  possible  the  High  Sichools  should 
confine  themselves  to  work  above  the  Fifth  Standard;  that  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  remain  at  the  elementary  schools  until  they  are  twelve,  even  if  they  are  able  to  pass 
any  test  prescribed  for  entrance  to  the  secondary  schools  earlier ; that  schools  now  doing 
higher  work  should  in  general  continue  to  do  such  work ; but  that  it  should  be  the  recog- 
nized policy  of  the  State  to  concentrate  higher  work  as  far  as  possible  in  secondary  schools, 
which  should  not  be  multiplied  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
schools  attended  by  at  least  three  hundred  children  in  the  standards  above  V. ; that 
admission  to  the  secondary  schools  or  departments  should  be  conditional  on  satisfying  a 
test,  in  which  the  inspector  should  co-operate  with  the  teacher  of  the  school  from  which 
the  candidate  comes;  and  that  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Administration,  boarding  bursaries  of  £18  a year  should  be  given,  either  by  the  School 
Board  or  by  the  Government  or  by  the  two  together,  to  all  whose  homes  are  not  within 
leach  of  secondary  schools  and  who  satisfy  the  inspector  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
that  they  should  continue  their  education. 


22.  Rural  Education.  [Section  48  (e).] 

We  recommend  that  a policy  of  concentrating  children  in  schools  with  not  less  than 
two  teachers  each  should  be  adopted  and  vigorously  pressed,  and  we  attach  so  much 
importance  to  this  recommendation  that  we  further  recommend  that,  say,  two  organizing 
officers  should  be,  at  least  temporarily,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  out 
throughout  the  country ; that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  School  Boards  to  arrange  to 
transport  the  children  living  between  five  and  three  miles  from  school ; that  when  neces- 
sary boarding  departments  should  be  attached  to  country  schools;  that  arrangements 
should  be  made,  where  posisible,  for  the  payment  of  the  boarding  fees,  if  desired,  in  kind ; 
that  an  allowance  of  a shilling  a day  for  any  day  during  which  the  children  are  neces- 
sarily boarded  at  the  schools,  less  whatever  is  given  by  the  School  Boards,  should  be 
given  by  the  Government  to  all  those  scholars  whose  circumstances  are  such  that  they 
require  assistance;  and  that  a.  special  branch  of  the  Department  should  be  created  to 
deal  with  rural  education.  These  recommendations  are  essentially  connected  with  those 
which  we  have  made  or  intend  to  make  on  bursaries  in  secondary  schools,  on  continuation 
schools  and  classes  on  technical  education,  on  the  training  of  teachers  and  on  buildings. 

23.  G ontinuation  Schools.  [Section  49  (d).] 

We  recommend  that  School  Boards  should  be  required  and  encouraged  to  establish 
night  schools;  that  as  far  as  possible  these  should  be  concentrated  in  each  town;  that 
powers  should  be  given  to  School  Boards  to  make  attendance  at  night  schools  compulsory 
on  all  youths,  living  or  working  within  areas  defined  by  the  Boards,  who  have  not  reached 
the  age  of  seventeen,  have  not  passed  the  Seventh  Standard,  and  are  not  attending  a 
day  school ; and  that  a special  officer  should  be  appointed,  possibly  in  concert  with  other 
provinces,  to  organize  the  establishment  and  working  of  continuation  classes  and  schools 
in  the  various  districts. 

t These  recommendations  arc  subject  to  the  reservations  made  by  Mr.  A.  C.  A,  van  Rooy  in  the 

last  paragraph  of  § 46  (c). 
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24.  Technical  Education.  [Section  50  (d).] 

We  recommend  that  technical  institutes  or  polytechnics  should  be  established  in  the 
large  urban  centres  with  technical  classes  throughout  the  country  and  provision  to  enable 
promising  students  to  pass  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced  technical 
education;  that  the  initiative  should  be  taken,  and  the  control  exercised  by  the  School 
Boards,  and  that  the  supply  of  facilities  for  technical  instruction  should  be  regarded  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  duties,  the  State  assisting  them  in  meeting  this  as  in  meeting 
other  expenditure,  but  that  where  School  Boards  are  not  prepared  to  act  and  conimittcjs 
are  ready  to  undertake  the  task,  they  shoiild  be  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  State, 
and  that  legal  provision  should  be  made  for  this;  that  in  organizing  technical  instruction 
School  Boards  should,  where  possible,  enlist  the  assistance  of  advisory  committees  of 
euipioyers ; that,  as  far  as  possible,  technical  classes  conducted  by  the  Public  Depai  t- 
mc-iit  sliculd  be  merged  in  the  public  technical  institutes  or  polytechnics;  that  attendance 
at  technical  classes  should  exempt  from  the  proposed  statutory  compulsion  to  attend 
contmuation  classes;  that  the  standard  of  attainment  requisite  for  admisEion  to  such 
classes  should  be  at  least  the  completion  of  the  Fifth  Standard,  and  should  as  soon  as 
possible  be  raised  to  the  Sixth  Standard ; and  that  an  organizer  of  technical  education 
anci  perhaps  two  org’anizers — one  for  the  towns  and  one  for  the  country — should  be 
appointed  for  this  Province  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Provinces. 

25.  Indmtrial  Education . [Section  51  (f).] 

We  recommend  that  grants  should  be  paid  for  all  children  in  eflicieiiU  industrial 
schools ; that  existing  schools  should  be  enlarged,  until  there  are  some  200  pupils  in 
each  , that  School  Boards  should  be  encouraged,  either  singly  or  in  co-operation,  to 
establish  new  industrial  schools  where  required ; that  failing  the  action  of  the  Boards, 
churches  or  other  philairthropic  bodies  should  be  stimulated  to  exert  themselves  in  this 
matter;  that  the  children  of  parents  able  and  willing  to  pay  fees  should  not  be  excluded 
irom  industrial  schools;  that  the  managers  of  industrial  schools  should  have  the  same 
power  over  the  pupils  in  their  schools  as  employers  have  over  apprentices  indentured  to 
them ; that  the  State  should  supervise  and  assist  the  supply  of  teachers  by  issuing  a 
special  certificate  for  teachers  in  industrial  schools;  that  the  course  of  training  should 
be  laid  down  after  consultation  with  the  Principals  of  the  existing  institutions;  that  a 
period  of  training  in  these  institutions  should  be  recognized  as  giving  the  practical  training 
requisite  as  part  of  the  qualification  for  the  certificate ; that,  where  necessary,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  enabling  South  African  students  to  be  trained  outside  South 
Africa  as  industrial  school  teachers;  that  the  authorities  should  appoint  two  special 
officers,  one  for  the  towns  and  one  for  the  country,  to  organize  industrial  education  and 
to  inspect  existing  institutions,  their  offices  being,  if  possible,  combined  with  the  offices 
the  creation  of  which  we  have  already  proposed  in  connection  with  technical  education, 
and  it  being  left  to  future  negotiation  to  determine  whether  it  is  desirable  and  possible 
to  make  these  officers  officers  of  the  Cape  Province  alone,  or  of  two  or  three  Provinces, 
or  of  the  whole  Union. 

26.  Schools  for  Defecfiv&s.  [Section  52  (b).] 

We  recommend  that  in  addition  to'  the  existing  Church  institutions  for  defective 
children  the  State  should  establish  one  public  institution  for  dealing  with  each  class  of 
defectives — the  blind,  the  deaf  mute,  the  deaf  and  the  imbecile — unless  before  it  acts 
action  has  already  been  taken  by  some  School  Board  or  groups  of  School  Beards ; that 
grants  should  be  made  on  precisely  tbe  same  scale  for  denominational  and  undencmina- 
tional  institut'ons  of  this  class;  that  legislation  should  be  passed  compelling  pai’ents  of 
defective  children  who  are  old  and  strong  enough  to  be  removed  from  their  homes  to 
provide  suitable  instruction  for  such  children  or  else  to  send  them,  if  necessary  at  the 
public  expense,  to  a school  for  dealing  with  the  defect  from  which  the  children  suffer ; 
that  duf;  precautions  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  children  when  trained  shall,  if 
they  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  be  provided  for  either  privately  or  in  special 
industrial  homes;  and  that  in  dealing  with  this  question  the  co-operation  of  other  Pro- 
vinces should  be  invited. 

27.  Railway  Schools  and  the  Railway  Education  Officer.  [Section  53  (b).] 

We  recommend  that  the  position  of  railway  schools  not  under  School  Boards  should 
be  legalized,  but  that  they  should  be  placed  under  School  Boards,  should  the  Boards  so 
desire,  where  the  proportion  of  children  not  being  children  of  railway  employees  exceeds 
in  two  successive  quarters  one  half  of  the  total  number  of  children  enrolled,  and  that  in 
any  case  School  Boards  should  have  the  right  to  take  them  over  by  agreement  with  the 
Committees;  and  that  the  Kailway  Education  Officer  should  inspect  these  schools,  watch 
the  educational  interests  of  the  railway  employees,  and  keep  before  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment the  necessity  of  arranging  railway  time-tables  with  due  regard  to  the  importance 
of  enabling  the  children  not  only  of  railway  employees  but  of  the  general  public  to  attend 
school  regularly. 
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28.  The  Tenrhera'  Profeas^inn.  [Section  54  (j),] 

We  recommend  that  a scale  of  salaries  for  existing  teachers  should  be  adopted  with 
minimum  salaries  and  annual  increments  rising  regularly  to  maximum  salaries,  which 
should  be  about  the  level  of  those  contemplated  in  the  existing  regulations  with  local 
allowances  for  exceptionally  expensive  places,  such  as  Kimberley ; that  a conference  with 
the  other  Provinces  shoidd  bo  invited,  and  if  possible  a scale  of  salaries  drawn  up  for 
the  whole  Union,  the  principle  of  differentiation  being  the  qualification  of  the  teacher 
and  the  class  of  the  school  in  which  lie  is  teaching;  that  a superannuation  fund  should 
be  formed  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Railway  Superannuation  Fund  Act  of  1909  ; 
that  the  retiring  age  shoidd  be  60  for  men  and  55  for  women,  but  may  be  extended  to 
65  or  60  respectively  on  application  by  the  teacher,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Depart- 
ment ; that  the  co-operation  of  the  other  Provinces  should  be  solicited  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  teachers’  pensions ; that  the  regulations  for  leave  of  absence  somewhat  on  the  lines 
adopted  by  the  Cape  School  Board  should  be  made  general ; that  the  Department  should 
organize  a lending  library  for  teachers  ; that  it  should  not  be  the  rule  to  entrust  young 
teachers  with  the  work  of  teaching  young  children,  and  older  teachers  with  that  of  teach- 
ing older  children,  but,  if  anything,  rather  the  reverse  ; and  that  School  Boards  should 
make  provision  for  the  proper  travelling  and  housing  of  country  teachers,  and  should 
provide  teachers  with  opportunities  of  meeting  each  other  and  of  reading. 

29.  The  Training  of  TearJuas.  [Section  55  (l).]t 

We  recommend  that  there  should  be  an  Elementai'y  Teachers’  Certificate  given  to 
persons  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  after  examination,  at  the  end  of  a two  years’ 
course  following  upon  the  Matricidation,  University  Senior  Certificate  or  some  other 
equivalent  examination,  in  which  the  candidate  shall  have  satisfied  the  examiners  not 
only  of  his  general  fitness  to  pass,  but  also  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  the 
elementary  curriculum,  provided  that  if  there  are  any  subjects  of  the  elementary  curri- 
culum in  which  the  candidate  has  not  passed  he  shall,  before  proceeding  to  the  course 
for  the  Elementary  Teachers’  Certificate,  have  passed  an  examination  of  like  standard 
with  the  Matriculation  in  such  subjects;  that  the  coui'se  leading  up  to  the  certificate 
examination  should  be  mainly  professional,  but  should  also  provide  religious,  intellectual 
and  physical  training;  that  the  examination  should  be  purely  professional;  and  that 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  familiarizing  students  with  the  most  improved 
methods  of  treating  the  various  subjects  in  the  elementary  curriculum  ; 

that  there  should  be  a Kindergarten  and  an  Industrial  School  Teachers’  Certificate, 
given  to  persons  not  less  than  19  years  of  age  after  examination  at  the  end  of  a course 
extending  over  at  least  one  year  and  open  only  to  holders  of  the  Elementary  Teachers' 
Certificate,  or  some  equivalent  certificate; 

that  there  should  be  higher  Kindergarten  and  Industrial  School  Teachers’  Certifi- 
cates, Drawing  and  Art  Teachers'  Certificates,  Needlework  and  AVoodwork  Teachers’ 
Certificates  and  such  other  special  teachers'  certificates  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
considered  necessary  by  the  Department ; all  which  certificates  shall  be  given  on  such 
terms  as  the  Department  may  determine; 

that  there  should  be  special  courses,  if  possible  in  connection  with  Agricultural 
Colleges,  for  rural  teachers,  dealing  especially  wdth  agricultural  science  and  economy ; 

that  School  Boards  should  be  empowered  and  encouraged  to  co-operate  with  each 
other  in  the  foundation  of  training  schools,  and  that  the  same  grants  should  in  general 
be  paid  in  respect  of  approved  training  schools,  whether  the  managing  authority  is  a. 
public  or  private  body  ; 

that  in  the  North  West  and  any  other  part  of  the  Province  where  it  may  be  con- 
sidered necessary  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  School  Boards 
in  establishing,  managing,  and  filling  the  training-  school;  that  as  long  as  may  prove 
necessary  grants  shoidd  be  jiaid  to  students  below  Matriculation;  and  that  the  site  of 
the  training  school  in  the  North  West  should  be  at  Kakamas; 

that  there  should  be  a Secondary  Teachers'  Certificate  given  to  persons  not  less  than 
22  years  of  age  after  examination,  at  the  end  of  a two  years’  course  followino-  upon 
giaduation  oi  some  other  examination  of  like  grade  with  the  B.A.  examination;  that 
the  course  of  training  should  be  given  ..n  connection  with  a University  College  and  should 
be  mainly  professional,  but  should  also  provide  for  religious,  intellectual  and  physical 
development,  and  that  the  examination  should  be  purely  professional,  and  that  the  course 
of  training  should  provide  for  familiarizing  students  not  onlv  with  one  practisino-  school 
but  also  with  other  especially  approved  schools;  and  that  grants  should  be  made’ to  sucli 
University  Colleges  as  are  able  to  make  use  of  them  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  necessary 
instruction  and  training;  ‘ ' 

that  a fe\v  travelling  scholarships  should  be  given  to  student.s  who  have  completed 
tlieir  course  of  training  and  are  preparing  to  become  teachers; 

t For  nvouunendations  about  tlie  training  of  coloured  teaclier.-;  -rii/f  § ."a;  g. 
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that  there  should  be  a First  Class  Teachers’  Certificate  given  after  examination  to 
holders  of  the  Secondary  Teachers’  Certificate,  or  its  equivalent,  who  have  not  less  than 
five  years’  successful  experience  in  Secondary  Schools  in  the  Union  and  are  not  less  than 
28  years  of  age; 

that  the  scale  of  grants  should  be  published ; that  the  State  should  pay  the  tuition 
and,  in  the  case  of  students  necessarily  living  away  from  home,  the  boarding  fees  cf 
students  undergoing  training;  provided  that  this  shall  not  apply  to  undergraduate 
students  undergoing  a course  of  training  as  secondary  teachers ; that  students  accepting 
such  assistance  should  legally  bind  themselves  to  act  as  teachers  in  State-aided  schools 
for  one  year  for  each  year  in  respect  of  which  they  have  accepted  Government  aid,  the 
period  of  service  to  begin  within  one  year  of  the  day  on  which  the  final  examination  of 
the  course  is  held ; that  the  Department  should,  as  far  as  possible,  keep  in  touch  with 
such  students,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  their  declining  to  carry  out  their  obligation,  they 
should  be  liable  to  refund  the  advance  made  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  that  the  State  should  rigorously  insist  upon  this; 

that  the  changes  proposed  should  be  introduced  gradually ; that  adequate  notice  of 
intending  changes  should  be  given ; that  until  training  institutions  have  been  established 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  entire  demand,  the  puj^il  teacher  system  should  con- 
tinue, but  that  the  pupil  teacher  examinations,  other  than  the  examinations  for  the 
certificates,  should  be  forthwith  discontinued,  and  the  Secondary  Teachers’  Certificate 
should  be  forthwith  established,  but  that,  if  necessary,  students  should  for  a time  be 
allowed  to  take  the  course  after  the  Tutermediate  and  before  the  B.A.  examination;  and 
that  action  on  these  lines  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  in  consultation  with  the  other 
Provinces. 

30.  The  Education  of  the  Coloured.  People.  [Section  56  (g).] 

We  recommend  that  in  section  48  of  Act  35  of  1905  the  words  “ the  people  ” should 
be  omitted  and  the  words  “ the  parents  of  children  ” inserted  and  in  section  74  of  Act  35 
of  1905  the  words  “where  the  persons’’  should  be  omitted  and  the  words  “when  the 
parents  of  children  ” inserted,  and  the  words  after  “ in  the  occupation  of  ” should  be 
deleted,  and  the  words  “ of  persons  for  whose  children  no  public  school  exists  in  the 
district  in  which  the  property  is  situated  ’’  should  be  inserted ; that  the  reforms  which  we 
have  suggested  as  the  curriculum  and  the  granting  of  freedom  to  modify  the  syllabus, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  should  be  applied  in  schools  attended  by  coloured 
people ; that  religion  should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  schools  and 
should  be  inspected  like  any  other  portion  of  the  work ; that  instruction  should  be  given 
throughout  the  course  in  both  official  languages,  unless  the  parent  objects  to  his  child 
being  taught  the  language  which  is  not  his  chief  language,  and  that  the  language  with 
v/hich  the  child  is  most  familiar  ...hould  as  far  as  possible  be  his  medium  of  instruction 
in  other  subjects  1| : that  some  course  of  manual  instruction  approved  by  the  Inspector 
should  be  introduced  into  every  class  and  every  school  attended  by  coloured  people ; 
that  School  Boards  should  take  up  the  question  of  the  supply  of  schools  for  coloured 
children  in  the  large  urban  centres  where  educational  destitution  appears  specially  to 
involve  moral  degradation ; and  that  the  Churches  and  School  Boards  should  be  pressed 
to  establish  at  least  one  training  school  for  coloured  students ; that  a special  certificate 
should  be  given  to  coloured  teachers  after  an  examination  at  the  end  of  a three  years’ 
general  and  professional  course  following  on  Standard  VI.,  or,  as  soon  as  the  Depart- 
ment so  decide.  Standard  VII. ; provided,  however,  that  this  shall  not  be  construed  as 
debarring  coloured  persons  from  taking  higher  certificates  if  they  are  duly  qualified ; 
that  the  Slave  Compensation  and  Bible  and  School  Commission  Funds  should  be  re- 
appropriated  for  loans  for  the  provision  of  training  institutes  for  coloured  teachers,  and 
that  the  reforms  recommended  in  regard  to  the  teachers’  profession  should  apply  to 
coloured  as  well  as  white  teachers.* * 

31.  Compulsion. \ [Section  57  (b).] 

We  recommend  that  compulsion  as  provided  for  in  the  present  Cape  Act  should  be 
made  universal,  that  School  Boards  should  be  empowered,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
Administration,  to  raise  the  standards  of  exemption  to  V.,  VI.,  or  VII.,  at  any  time, 
and  the  Administration  at  any  time  after  two  years,  provided  that  the  standard  of  com- 
pulsion should  not  be  raised  by  moi’e  than  one  standard  in  any  one  year ; and  that 
compulsion  should  apply  beyond  the  three  mile  radius  to  children  whose  parents  are  in 
a position  to  arrange  for  their  transport  to  school,  or  for  whom  transport  is  provided. 

32.  School  Hours  and  Vacations.  [Section  59  (b).] 

We  recommend  that  the  school  hours  should  be  at  least  25  hours  a week,  and  tha' 
there  should  be  five  or  six  working  days  in  every  week,  and  that  the  attention  of  loca 
authorities  should  be  drawn  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  forenoon  of  Saturday  fo’^ 


II  On  this  reommendation  the  Minority  Report  differs  from  the  Main  Report. 

* Vide  §.  .5t.  t Vide  also  §§  49,  50. 
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school  work,  in  which  case  a half  holiday  would  naturally  be  given  on  some  afternoon 
in  the  middle  of  the  week;  and  that  schools  should  begin  and  end  the  terms  on  such  days 
of  the  week  as  to  discourage  Sunday  travelling  as  far  as  possible 

33.  Medical  Ins-pection.  [Section  60  (b).] 

We  recommend  that  School  Boards  should  be  g^iven  all  the  powers  that  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  and  that  this  matter 
should  be  brought  to  their  notice  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  the  “ Education 
Gazette  ” and  so  forth/ 

34.  The  Central  Authority.  [Section  62  (b).] 

We  recommend  that  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education  should  be  defined  by  Statute;  that  all  operative  regulations  dealing  with 
education  should  be  published  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  * pamphlets, 
wliich  should  be  kept  upi  to  date  and  made  accessible  to  the  public;  that  special 
efforts  should  be  made  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all  sections  of  the 
people  throughout  the  Province;  and  that  the  administration  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  decentralized  and  the  Inspectors  empowered  to  deal  with  all  matters  affecting  their 
districts  which  can  be  left  to  them,  always  subject  to  the  supreme  control  of  the  Central 
Authorities. 

35.  Local  and  Central  Finance . [Section  63  (d).] 

We  recommend  that  fees  should  be  paid  by  all  parents  of  children  in  the  public 
schools  who  are  in  a position  to  pay,  but  that  no  limit  should  be  set  by  the  Administra- 
tion as  to  the  standard  up  to  which  deserving  children  of  parents  not  in  a position  to  pay 
fees  should,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  School  Boards,  be  educated  at  reduced  fees, 
or  free;  that  the  School  Boards,  or,  in  the  case  of  mission  schools,  the  Churches  or 
Mission  Societies,  should  pay  for  all  expenditure  in  connection  with  their  schools  except 
in  as  far  as  the  State  pays  for  boarding  and  transport  and  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  should 
pay  £10  a year  towards  the  salary  of  every  teacher  in  their  schools,  the  State  paying  to 
such  School  Boards  or  Churches  or  Mission  Societies  an  amount  equal  to  the  remainder 
of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  to  the  School  Boards  £18  a year  for  each  boarder  whose 
circumstances  necessitate  such  assistance  and  sixpence  a day  for  the  transport  of  children 
whose  circumstances  necessitate  such  assistance  to  concentration  schools,  and  a further 
amount  equal  to  any  expenditure  of  the  local  authorities  beyond  what  is  covered  by  fees, 
miscellaneous  revenue  and  the  proceeds  of  a rate  of  Id.  in  the  £ ; that  in  respect  of 
Training  Schools,  Technical  Schools  or  Classes,  Industrial  Schools  and  Schools  for  Defec- 
tives, if  not  under  School  Boards,  the  State  should  pay  for  teachers’  salaries  as  for 
salaries  of  teachers  in  public  schools,  and  also  a further  payment  of  £18  for  all  students 
wh ) board  at  such  schools,  less  any  amount  which  the  students  may  pay  for  boarding ; 
that  School  Boards  should  be  empowered,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, at  any  time  after  the  next  ensuing  general  election  for  School  Boards,  to  pay 
to  any  mission  school  within  their  district  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education,  is  efficient  an  annual  grant  for  each  child  in  average  attendance; 
that  in  districts  where  the  School  Boards  pay  grants  amounting  to  5s.  for  each  child  in 
average  attendance  to  every  mission  school  which  the  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion considers  efficient,  the  exemption  of  the  parents  of  coloured  children  from  liability 
to  pay  school  rates  should  not  operate ; that  School  Boards  subsidizing  mission  schools 
should  have  the  right  to  nominate  one  member  of  the  managing  committee  of  each  such 
school  subsidized  by  them;  and  that  in  respect  of  all  properties  valued  at  £500  or  more 
the  occupier  should  be  liable  to  pay  the  school  rate,  and  failing  the  occupier  the  owner, 
who  should  be  enabled  to  recover  from  the  occupier. 
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NOTE  B. 


SPECIMEN  TIME  TABLE  FOR  STANDARD  III.  {vide  SECTION  36  OF  THE 

REPORT). 


8.55-  9.35 
9.40  - 10.20 

10.25  - 11.5 

11.25  - 12.5 
12.10-  12.50 

2.0  - 2.40 
2.45-  3.25 


Religion  (2),  Second  Language  (3). 
Mother  Tongue. 

Arithmetic. 

History  and  Geography  (3),  Science  (2). 
Mother  Tongue. 

Handiwork  (3),  Drawing  (2). 

Singing  (2),  Drill  (2),  Hygiene  (1). 


We  append  a table  showing  the  time  devoted  to  the  various  subjects,  first  according  to 
the  above  proposal,  secondly,  according  to  the  existing  practice  of  Standard  III.  in  a well- 
known  High  School,  the  authorities  of  which  have  been  good  enough  to  submit  their  time- 
tables for  our  inspection,  and  thirdly,  according  to  a model  time-table  published  in  1909 
by  the  Education  Committee  to  the  Lancashire  County  Council.  The  table  also  shows 
how  our  suggested  time-table  compares  with  the  two  others  in  regard  to  the  time  given  to 
the  various  subjects  taught.  The  plus  signs  mean  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  subject 
concerned  is  more  in  Column  1 than  in  the  Column  with  which  it  is  compared ; the  minus 
signs  that  it  is  less. 


1. 

In  the 
at  ove  Time 
Table. 

Trs.  Min. 

2. 

In  Standard 
III.  of 
High  School. 
Hrs.  Min. 

3. 

In 

Lancha  shire. 
II rs.  Min. 

Cclumn  1 
compared 
with 

Cidumn  2. 
Ilrs.  Min. 

Column  1 
compared 
with 

Column  3. 
Hrs.  Min. 

Religion 

1-20 

1 

20 

4 10 

-2 

50 

Mother  Tongue 

(5 -40 

8 

55 

80 

-2 

15 

-1 

10 

Second  Language 

20 

35 

— • 

+ 1 

15 

+ 2 

0 

Arithmetic 

3-20 

4 

0 

3-30 

— 

40 

_ 

10 

History  and  Geography 

20 

1 

55 

20 

-1- 

5 

Science 

1 -20 

35 

1-30 

-h 

45 

— 

10 

Hygiene 

•40 

— 

-f 

40 

-t- 

40 

Handiwork 

20 

1 

55 

2-() 

-f 

5 

rawing 

1-20 

1 

20 

l-3() 

10 

Singing 

1-20 

1 

20 

10 

20 

Drill 

1-20 

35 

10 

4- 

45 

-h 

20 

Breaks 

*3-20 

2 

;)0 

t2-30 

+ 

25 

50 

Optional 

— 

•20 

- 

20 

Total  ... 

26-40 

25  • 25 

27-30 

-i-115 
( + 4-10) 
(-2-55) 

- -50 
( + 5-0  ) 
( — 5 • 50) 

* Not  inchidinn;  12  ■ 60  to  2 '0.  f Includiog  registers. 
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NOTE  C. 

SPECIMEN  TIME  TABLES  FOR  STANDARD  E.  {vide  Section  38  of  the  Report). 


The  following  time  tables  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  siiggestions.  The 
numbers  after  the  subjects  indicate  the  number  of  days  in  the  week  on  which  the  subject 
named  is  taken  at  the  time  specified.  When  no  number  is  given  the  subject  is  taken 
every  day  of  the  week.  The  underlining  shows  where  the  time  table  is  the  same  for  the 
two  Courses.  The  Modern  time  table  shows  only  where  it  differs  from  the  others.  The 
phrase  Modern  Languages  includes  the  mother-tongue. 


Classical. 


Modern. 


8.55-  9.35 
9.40-10.20 

10.25  - 11.5 

11.25  - 12.5 
12.10-12.50 

2.  - 2.40 

2.45-  3.15 
3.20-  3.50 


Religion  11),  Greek  (4). 
Science  (2),  Latin  (3). 
Modern  Languages. 
Latin. 

Greek. 

History  (4),  Latin  (1). 
Mathematics. 

Modern  Languages. 


Modern  Languages  (4). 
Science. 


Mathematics. 

Science. 

Mathematics  (1). 


The  following  table  compares  the  time  tables  suggested  above  with  that  of  the  Matricu- 
lation Class  in  one  of  the  best  of  our  High  Schools  and  also  with  the  time  tables  of  the 
classical  and  scientific  boys  in  the  highest  division  of  the  school  at  Eton.  In  the  Eton 
time  table  the  figures  indicate  hours  or  fractions  of  hours.  On  the  other  hand  it  does  not 
indicate  the  very  characteristic  and  important  item  of  “ pupil-room  work.”  which  in  the 
highest  class  is  not  unlike  the  German  Seminar.  The  plus  sign  means  that  the  time  de- 
voted to  the  subject  concerned  is  more  in  column  1 or  4 than  in  the  column  with  which  it 
is  compared  ; the  minus  sign  that  it  is  less. 


1. 

Our  Time 
Table 
(riassics). 
Hrs.  ilin. 

2. 

Standiird 
D.  of 
High 

P(  bool. 
Hrs.  Min. 

3. 

Eton 
Classics. 
Hrs.  Min. 

4. 

Our  Time 
Table 
(Modern'). 
Hr.^.  Min. 

Column  1 

1 Compared 
Eton  with 

(Science).  Column  2. 
Hr.s.  Min.  Hrs.  Min. 

Column  1. 
Compared 
with 

Column  3. 
Hi'S.  Min, 

Column  4 
Compared 
V ith 

Column  2. 
Hrs.  Min. 

Column  4 
Compared 
with 

Column  .5. 
Hrs.  Min, 

Eeligion  . . 

•40 

1 -0 

•40 

1-0  + -40 

- -20 

-b  -40 

- -20 

Modern 

Languages 

.5-50 

(>•55 

8-30 

1 

o 

+ 5-50 

-b  1-35 

-b  3-30 

Ancient 

Languages 

12-0 

■ 1 5 

15-0 

-b  8-45 

- 3-0 

- 3- 15 

History 

2-40 

2-0 

2-0 

2-40 

-(-  -40 

-b  -40 

-b  -40 

-b  2-40 

Science 

1 -20 

2-40 

)i-30 

100  - 1-20 

-b  1-20 

-b  3-50 

-•  3-30 

Mathematics 

2-30 

7*5 

()-40 

5-0  — 4 • 35 

-b  2-30 

- -25 

-b  1-40 

Breaks 

3 4.‘) 

2 • 55 

3-45 

-50 

-b  3-45 

-b  -50 

-b  3 ‘4.5 

Optional 

•35* 

6-() 

20  — *35 

- 6-0 

— ■ 35 

- 2-0 

Total 

28-45 

25  * 25 

24-0 

GC 

23-0  + 3-20 

+ 4-45 

-b  3-20 

-b  (■5-4.5) 

(-1-10 -55) 

(+14-5  ) 

(+  7-:«) 

(+11-3.5) 

7-3.5) 

(-  9-20; 

(-  fl5) 

(-  o-oOj 

* Drill, 
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EXAMINATION. 

Te.A.CHERS’  EX.A.MINATIONS. 

First  Class  Teachors’  Certificate, 
Part  I. 

Do.,  Part  11.  (In  both  parts  all 
private  candidates) 

Second  Class  Teachers’  Cert.  : 
Training  Colleges  (no  earlier 
separate  stats. ) 

Private  candidates  (no  earlier 
separate  stats. ) . . . . 

Total  . . 

Third  Class  Teachers’  Cert.  : 
Training  Colleges  and  Schools 
(no  earlier  statistics)  . . . . 

High  Schools  (no  earlier  separ- 
ate statistics) 

other  First  Class  Schools  (no 
earlier  separate  statistics)  . . 

Second  Class  Schools  (no 
earlier  separate  statistics) . . 

1 

other  schools  than  those  with 
separate  figures 

Private  cand.,  including  some 
extra-colonial  cands. 

Total 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBERS  OF  CANDIDATES  AND  PASSFS— 
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NOTE  E.  {VIBE  SECTION  46  c OF  THE  REPORT). 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  HEAD  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FoH 
CHRISTIAN  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

N.B. — The  following  resolution  was  passed  after  the  report  had  been  drafted:  — 

Het  hoofdbestuur  van  de  Vereeniging  voor  C.N.O.  is  van  oordeel  dat  de  volgende 
eischen  en  plichten  voor  de  Vrije  scholen  moeten  vastgesteld  worden : 

Alle  vrije  scholen  gesticht  of  te  worden  gesticht  op  initiatief  der  oudersi  worden  door 
de  staat  gesubsidieerd  evenals  op  het  oogenblik  het  geval  is  met  de  publieke  scholen  in  de 
Kaap  Provincie.  Van  reeds  bestaande  vrije  scholen  blijven  gebouwen  en  meubilair  het 
eigendom  der  stichters  en  de  staat  betale  dezelfde  proportie  van  rente  op  het  belegd  kapi- 
taal  als  voor  de  publieke  scholen  in  de  Kaap  Provincie.  Gebouwen  en  meubilair  voor  nog 
tc  stichten  vrije  scholen  moeten  geheel  verschaft  worden  door  de  stichters  en  deelen  dan  in 
dezelfde  voordeelen  als  de  reeds  bestaanden. 

De  vrije  scholen  hebben  een  schoolcommissie  geheel  gekozen  door  de  stichters  en  staan 
nict  onder  het  beheer  van  de  distrikts  schoolraden. 

Inspectie  van  vrije  scholen  wordt  gehouden  door  goevernements  inspekteurs,  maar 
alleen  volgens  het  systeem  van  klasinspektie. 

De  schoolcommissies  van  vrije  scholen  staan  geheel  vrij  in  de  keuze  van  leermiddelen. 
Ook  in  de  keuze  van  onderwijzers,  alien  onderhevig  aan  de  beperkingen  later  genoemd. 

Leerlingen  der  vrije  scholen  hebben  desverlangd  vrije  toegang  tot  de  technische 
klassen  en  de  bibliotheeken  der  publieke  scholen. 

De  regeering  van  haar  kant  eische  het  volgende. 

Leerplan  en  de  eischen  voor  onderwijzers  zullen  dezelfde  hoogte  hebben  als  voor  gelijk- 
staande  standaards  in  de  publieke  scholen. 

Het  minimum  aantal  standaards  in  gesubsidieerde  vrije  scholen  zal  hetzelfde  zijn  als 
vastgesteld  in  de  wet  voor  gedwongen  onderwijs. 

Het  minimum  aantal  kinderen  in  gesubsidieerde  vrije  scholen  zij  veertig. 

Gebouwen  en  meubelen  moeten  aan  dezelfde  hygienische  eische  voldoen  als  die  der 
publieke  scholen. 

Salaris  van  onderwijzers  mogen  niet  lager  zijn  dan  in  de  publieke  scholen  voor  gelijk- 
staande  standaards. 

Onderwijzers  eenmaal  aangesteld,  kunnen  niet  ontslagen  worden  anders  dan  op 
dezelfde  wijze  als  die  in  publieke  scholen. 

TRANSLATION. 

The  Head  Committee  of  the  Association  for  Christian  National  Education  is  of 
opinion  that  the  following  claims  and  obligations  must  be  secured  for  the  Free  Schools : 

All  Free  Schools  founded,  or  to  be  founded,  at  the  instance  of  the  parents  shall  be 
subsidised  by  the  State  in  the  same  way  as  is  at  present  done  in  the  case  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  the  Cape  Province.  The  Buildings  and  furniture  of  already  existing  Free 
Schools  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  founders  and  the  State  shall  pay  the  same  pro- 
portion of  interest  on  the  capital  outlay  as  in  the  case  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Cape 
Province.  Buildings  and  furniture  for  Free  Schools  still  to  be  founded  shall  be  provided 
wholly  by  the  founders  and  such  schools  shall  then  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  schools 
already  founded. 

The  Free  Schools  shall  have  a School  Committee  elected  solely  by  the  founders  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  District  School  Boards. 

Free  Schools  shall  be  inspected  by  Government  Inspectors  but  inspection  shall  only 
proceed  according  to  the  system  of  class  inspection. 

The  School  Committees  of  free  schools  shall  be  quite  free  in  regard  to  the  choice  of 
mediums  of  instruction,  and  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  in  the  latter  case  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  mentioned  hereunder. 

Pupils  in  the  free  schools  who  desire  it  shall  have  free  access  to  the  technical  classes 
and  libraries  of  the  public  schools. 

The  State  on  its  side  to  impose  the  following  conditions : 

The  curriculum  and  teachers’  qualifications  shall  be  on  the  same  level  as  for  the 
corresponding  standards  in  the  public  schools. 

The  minimum  number  of  standards  in  subsidised  free  schools  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  laid  down  by  law  for  compulsory  education 

The  minimum  number  of  children  in  subsidised  free  schools  shall  be  forty. 

Buildings  and  furniture  must  conform  to  the  same  hygienic  qualifications  as  those 
required  in  the  case  of  the  public  schools. 

Salaries  of  teachers  shall  not  be  lower  in  free  schools  than  in  the  corresponding 
standards  of  the  public  schools. 

Teachers  once  appointed  shall  not  be  dismissed  except  in  the  manner  prescribed  for 
public  schools. 
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NOTE  F.  {yidt  Section  66  of  Report). 

AN  ORDINANCE  TO  AMEND  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  EDUCATION.* 

* Vide  Report.  § Gfi.  Mr.  Jagg-r  desires  to  have  it  noted  (hat  the  question  of  the  best  method  of 
biitiging  into  op^ra^ioM  (he  po’icy  advocated  in  the  Report  is  one  which  in  his  op  nion  is  best  left  to 
the  ddmiiiistration,  and  that  therefore  he  d^es  not  accept  responsibility  for  this  Bill. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Provincial  Council  of  the  Cape  with  the  assent  of  the  Governor- 
General'in-Counci!  as  follows  : — 

1.  Act  13  of  1865,  Section  32  of  Act  5 of  1855,  Act  14  of  1858  and  so  much  of  the 
School  Board  Act  of  1905  or  any  other  Law,  Act,  or  Ordinance,  or  of  any  regulations  law- 
fully framed  under  any  Act  or  Ordinance,  as  may  be  inconsistent  with,  or  repugnant  to, 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  repealed ; provided,  how- 
ever, that  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  repeal  any  regulations  framed  under  Act  13 
of  1865  concerning  Native  Training  Schools. 

2.  In  this  Ordinance,  unless  inconsistent  with  the  context, 

B.A.  Examination  shall  mean  the  Pass  Bachelor  of  Arts  examination  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  some  other  examination  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Superinteiideirt  is  at  least  equivalent  thereto ; 

Committee  shall  mean  a school  committee  constituted  under  Act  No.  35  of  1905  ; 
Defectives  shall  mean  persons  who  are  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  deaf  or  mentally 
deficient ; 

Executive  Committee  shall  mean  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Provincial  Council 
as  constituted  under  section  78  of  the  South  Africa  Act; 

Existing  Teacher  shall  mean  a teacher  who  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into  effect  o( 
this  Ordinance  is  a teacher  in  a school  aided  by  grants  from  the  Provincial  Council ; 

High  Schools  shall  mean  Secondary  schools  which  the  Superintendent  shall  declare 
to  be  High  Schools  in  conformity  with  regulations  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee ; 

Industrial  Education  shall  mean  instruction  intended  to  enable  boys  to  make  an 
efficient  entrance  upon  a career  as  an  ordinary  artizan  or  workman; 

Industrial  School  or  Department  shall  mean  a school  or  department  of  a school  in 
which  the  pupils  in  attendance  follov^  the  course  of  Industrial  education ; 

Inspector  shall  mean  any  deputy  inspector  appointed  before  the  coming  into  effect 
of  this  Ordinance  and  any  inspector  appointed  under  this  Ordinance ; 

Intermediate  Examination  shall  mean  the  Intermediate  examination  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  some  other  examination  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Superintendent  is  at  least  equivalent  thereto  ; 

Managers  shall  mean  persons  in  control  of  schools  not  under  School  Boards ; 
Matriculation  Examination  shall  mean  the  Matriculation  examination  of  the  Uni- 
''ersity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  some  other  examination  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Superintendent  is  at  least  equivalent  thereto  : 

Mission  Schools  shall  mean  schools  for  children  of  other  than  European  parentage 
or  extraction  v/hich  are  under  the  management  and  control  of  any  church  or  missionary 
body,  or  white  mission  schools  : 

Parent  shall  m.eau  the  father  of  a child,  and  if  there  be  no  father  the  mother,  and  if 
there  be  no  father  or  mother  the  person  having  custody  of  the  child ; 

Primary  Education  shall  mean  the  instruction  given  up  to  and  including  the  fifth 
standard  as  lawfully  prescribed ; 

Primary  School  and  Primary  Department  shall  mean  a school  or  department  of  a 
school  in  which  the  pupils  in  a.ttendance  follov.’^  the  course  of  primar}'  education  ; 

Pegvl alien  shall  mean  a regulation  made  under  this  Ordinance  in  as  far  as  such 
regulation  has  not  been  repealed  ; 

School  shall  mean  a school  established,  maintained  or  aided,  under  this  Ordinance  ; 
School  Pate  shall  mean  any  rate  levied  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenditure 
contracted  by  a School  Board  ; 

Secondary  Education  shall  mean  the  instruction  other  than  industrial  education 
given  from  the  sixth  standard  to  the  standard  corresponding  to  the  Matriculation  examina- 
tion inclusive  as  lawfully  prescribed  ; 

Secondary  School  and  Secondary  Department  shall  mean  a school  or  department  of 
a school  in  which  the  pupils  in  attendance  follow  the  course  of  secondary  education ; 

Seventh  Standard  shall  mean  the  second  standard  of  the  Industrial  or  Secondary 
School  course ; 

Standard  shall  mean  as  the  context  shall  require 

(1)  the  course  of  instruction  lawfully  prescribed  for  any  class  or  group  of  chil- 
dren in  a school ; 

(2)  the  class  or  group  of  children  who  are  following  such  course; 

Teacher  shall  mean  any  person  who  forms  part  of  the  educational  staff  of  one  or 
more  schools ; 

University  Senior  Certificate  Examination  shall  mean  the  University  Senior  Certi- 
ficate examination  of  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  some  other  examination 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  is  at  least  equivalent  thereto ; 

School  Board  shall  mean  a School  Board  constituted  under  the  “ School  Board  Act, 
1905  ” ; 

Superintendent  shall  mean  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education ; 

White  Mission  School  shall  mean  any  school  which  in  the  year  1911  received  grants 
under  Regulation  13  of  Proclamation  388  of  1893. 


Ke;ieal  of  Laws. 


Interpretation  of 
Terms. 
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CHAPTER  1.— CENTRAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION. 


General  Powers  p-  The  Executive  Committee  shall  administer  all  sums  of  money  granted  by  the  Pro- 
m Council  for  the  purposes  of  public  education,  and  exercise  control  over  and  be 

Public  Education  vesijonsible  for  the  administration  of  all  Acts  and  Ordinances  dealing 


dealing  with  public  education 
except  in  sc  far  as  may  he  otherwise  provided  by  any  such  Acts  or  Ordinances  ^ 


Education  Depart  There  shall  be  a department,  known  as  the  Education  Department,  the  function 

which  shall  be^the  performance  of  all  work  necessary  or  incidental  to  the  control  of 
education  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  exercise  of  any  powers  or  the  carrying  out 
of  any  duties  lawfully  imposed  upon  it; 


The  Superintend-  There  shall  be  an  officer,  to  be  styled  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education, 

ent-General  of  Edu-  who  shall  be  the  person  holding  the  office  of  Superintendent-General  of  Education  on  the 
coming  into  effect  of  this  Ordinance  until  such  time  as  he  would  have  ceased  to  hold  office 
if  this  Ordinance  had  not  been  passed,  and  thereafter  such  other  person  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee;  the  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion shall,  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Executive  Committee,  be  in  charge 
of  the  Education  Department  and  furthermore  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  enlisting  the 
co-operation  of  all  classes  of  the  jiopulation  in  the  work  of  education; 


Appointment  ot  The  Executive  Com.mittee  maj  from  time  to  time,  either  singly  or  in  conjunction 

Officers  of  theEdu-  with  one  or  more  other  Executive  Committees  of  Provincial  Councils,  appoint  Inspectors 
cation  epartment.  gcPools,  Chief  Inspectors,  Organizers  of  rural,  technical  and  industrial  education  and 
of  continuation  schools  and  other  officers  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  all 
such  officers  shall  have  such  powers  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  conferred  or 
imposed  upon  them  by  law  or  lawful  regulation  or  lawfully  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Superintendent. 

CHAPTER  II.— SCHOOLS 


Several  Types 
School. 


7.  There  shall  be  four  types  of  school:  (a)  Kindergarten.  (5)  Primary,  (c)  Industrial,' 
((/)  Secondary,  As  far  as  possible  every  school  shall  be  of  a single  type  only,  and  when- 
ever two  or  three  types  shall  be  comprised  within  one  school,  each  type  shall  be  regarded 
as  a distinct  department  of  such  school. 


Kinder''arteii  (^0  child  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten  who  has  attained  the  age  of 

seven  years  : 

(li)  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Kindergarten  shall  be  laid  down  from  time  to 
time  by  regulation  dulj"  framed  by  the  Superintendent  after  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  teachers  and  a,pproved  by  the  E.'cecutive  Committee. 


Primary  i^cliools. 


9.  (u)  It  shall  as  a rule  be  the  function  of  Primary  Schools  to  provide  education  for 
children  other  than  children  in  the  Kindergarten  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
before  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  ; 

(fr)  the  subjects  of  tire  Primary  School  course  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  '12  of  this  Ordinance,  the  Bible,  the  two  Official  Languages  (provided  that  only  one 
need  be  studied,  and  that  when  only  one  is  studied  another  subject  shall  be  substituted  for 
the  second).  Arithmetic,  History,  Geography,  Elementary  Science,  Hygiene  (which  shall 
ue  studied  at  least  during  one  year,  and  if  possible  during  the  last  year,  of  the  pupil’s 
course  in  the  Primary  School,  provided  that  pupils  who  proceed  to  a higher  course  need 
iivyC  study  Hygiene  in  the  Primary  School),  Drawing,  Singing,  Handiwork  and  Drill. 

(c)  No  child  shall  be  admitted  to  any  technical  school  or  class,  or  to  any  industrial 
or  secondary  school  course,  unless  he  shall  have  passed  through  the  Primary  School  course 
vvr  some  other  course  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  is  equivalent  to  that 
course. 


10.  (a)  It  shall  as  a rule  be  the  function  of  Industrial  Schools  to  ]>rovide  education 
n ustna  Schools,  children  other  than  children  in  Secondary  Schools  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
but  not  the  age  of  eighteen  before  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year ; 

(b)  the  course  of  instruction  in  Industrial  Schools  shall  be  laid  djwn  from  time  to 
time  by  regulation  duly  framed  by  the  Superintendent  after  consultation  with  principals 
of  existing  Industrial  Schools  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Secondary  Schools.  H-  (^)  It  shall  as  a rule  be  the  function  of  Secondary  Schools  to  provide  instruction 
for  children  other  than  children  in  Industrial  Schools  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
but  not  the  age  of  eighteen  before  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  ; 

(b)  The  subjects  of  the  Secondary  School  course  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  next  succeeding  section,  be  the  Bible,  two,  three  or  four  Languages,  including  at  least 
one  of  the  Official  Languages,  History  (including  Civics)  and  Geog’-aphy,  Mathematics, 
Science  and  Hygiene,  which  shall  be  studied  during  at  least  one  year,  provided  that  it 
need  not  be  studied  in  the  secondary  course  by  pupils  who  have  studied  ’t  in  the  primary 
course,  and,  for  all  pupils  whose  parents  so  desire.  Drawing,  Singing,  Handiwork  and 
Drill. 
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12.  (n)  Except  in  schools  of  non-Christian  designation,  instruction  in  the  Bible  shall 
be  given  to  all  children  whose  parents  do  not  express  a wish  to  the  contrary ; 

(b)  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  issue  a proclamation  declaring 
that  except  in  schools  of  non-Christian  designation  all  children  whose  parents  do  not  ex- 
press a wish  to  the  contrary  shall  be  taught  a prescribed  catechism  without  note  or  com- 
ment, and  after  the  issue  of  such  proclamation  all  such  children  shall  be  so  taught  such 
catechism ; 

(c)  it  shall  be  lawful  for  school  committees  or  managers  to  provide  for  religious  in- 
struction in  addition  to  that  which  forms  part  of  the  ordinary  school  course  either  during 
or  outside  the  ordinary  school  hours,  but  no  scholar  shall  without  the  consent  of  his  parent 
be  compelled  to  attend  when  such  instruction  is  given  ; 

(d)  no  teacher  shall  be  compelled  to  give  instruction  under  sub-sections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c),  unless  he  shall  on  his  appointment  have  undertaken  to  do  so; 

(e)  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  make  membership  of  any  denomination  a condition  of 
appointment  to  any  post  in  a school. 

13.  The  Superintendent  shall  publish  annually  a school  code  stating  the  requirements 
of  the  Department  in  regard  to  the  coiirses  to  be  followed,  and  shall  also,  from  time  to 
time,  after  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  teachers,  publish  a statement  showing 
ivhat  methods  of  teaching  and  treating  the  various  subjects  the  Department  considers  best 
in  general,  and  copies  of  both  publications  shall  be  sent  to  all  School  Boards  and  teachers  ; 
provided,  however,  that  every  principal  shall  be  free  to  arrange  the  curriculum  of  his 
school  as  he  thinks  best  subject  to  what  is  contained  in  Sections  9 to  12  of  this  Ordinance 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  School  Board  and  of  the  Inspector. 

CHAPTER  III.— INSPECTION  AND  EXAMINATION. 

14 . (a)  No  person  shall  be  appointed  as  Inspector  who  does  not  hold  the  First  Class 
Teachers’  Certificate  under  Section  18  (b)  of  this  Ordinance  or  some  other  certificate 
vhich  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  is  equivalent  to  the  First  Class  Teachers’ 
Certificate;  provided  that  for  a jjeriod  of  five  years  after  the  coming  into  effect  of  this 
Ordinance  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  appoint  as  Inspectors  persons 
who  do  not  hold  the  First  Class  Teachers’  Certificate ; 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Inspectors  to  examine  the  school  grounds  and  buirdings 
and  the  organization,  discipline  and  methods  of  instruction  of  the  schools,  with  a view  to 
ascertaining  whether  they  are  adapted  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  community  and 
whether  they  are  in  agreement  with  the  law  and  regulations  and  any  instructions  which 
may  have  been  issued  by  the  Department,  and,  where  possible,  to  point  out  improvements; 
to  ascertain  whether  adequate  provision  is  made  for  education  in  their  circuits;  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  education  and  to  solicit  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  concerned ; and  to 
report  to  the  Department  the  results  of  their  investigations ; also  to  report  to  the  authori- 
ties concerned,  after  consultation  with  the  teachers,  and  examination  of  the  school  records, 
whether  candidates  have  reached  a standard  at  which  they  may  legally  be  relieved  from 
compulsory  education,  and,  in  the  case  of  applicants  for  bursaries,  whether  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  that  they  should  continue  their  education  : and  to  discharge  any  other 
duties  which  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Superintendent ; 

(c)  for  a period  of  three  years  from  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  Ordinance  Inspec- 
tors may  continue  personally  to  classify  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  but  after  the  expiration 
of  such  period  they  shall  only  do  so  where  in  their  opinion  the  classification  carried  out  by 
the  teachers  is  faulty,  and  during  the  said  period  they  shall  gradually  approximate  to  this 
system ; 

(d)  the  inspection  of  High  Schools  shall  be  carried  orxt  by  a staff  of  not  less  than 
three  Inspectors,  one  of  whom  shall  rank  as  Chief  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 

CHAPTER  IV.— THE  SUPPLY  OF  SCHOOLS. 

15.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  School  Boards  to  provide  such  schools  as  may  be  re- 
quired and  as  the  Department  shall  approve  for  the  purposes  of  Kindergarten,  Primary, 
Industrial,  Secondary  and  Technical  education  and  continuation  classes ; 

(b)  it  shall  be  a special  duty  of  School  Boards  to  ensure  the  eflficient  education  of 
the  rural  population  by  as  far  as  possible  concentrating  the  children,  whether  by  boarding 
bursaries  or  by  transport,  in  schools  in  which  there  are  not  less  than  two  teachers  and  by 
securing  proper  provision  for  country  teachers ; 

(c)  School  Boards  shall  have  the  power,  either  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  one 
or  more  other  School  Boards,  of  founding  and  establishing,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Department,  Training  Schools  and  Colleges,  whether  for  white  or  for  coloured  teachers, 
and  Schools  for  Defectives  ; 

(d)  where  the  managers  of  any  private  school,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superin- 
tendent is  efficient,  desire  that  such  school  should  in  future  be  managed  as  a public  school 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  School  Board  to  assume  control  as  under  Section  34  of  Act  No. 
35  of  1905  ; and  thereupon  such  school  shall  for  all  purposes  be  regarded  as  a new  school 
foixnded  and  established  by  the  School  Board  with  the  approval  of  the  Department. 
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16.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Executive  Committee,  failing  the  action  of  School 
Boards  and  of  Private  Persons,  to  establish,  maintain  and  act  as  managers  of  Schools  for 
Defectives  and  Training  Colleges. 

17.  Every  school  in  any  railway  camp  which  shall  not  have  come  under  the  control 
of  any  School  Board  prior  to  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  Ordinance  shall  come  under  the 
control  of  the  School  Board  of  the  District  wherein  such  camp  is  situate  if  the  School 
Board  and  the  managers  of  such  school  so  desire  or  if  the  School  Board  feo  desires  and  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  as  attending  such  school,  not  being  children  of  railway  em- 
2')loyees,  exceeds  in  two  successive  quarters  one  half  of  the  total  number  of  children  attend- 
ing  it,  bTit  not  otherwise. 

CHAPTEB  V.— TEACTfERS. 


18.  (t()  There  shall  be  a Coloiired  Teachers’  Certificate,  given  after  an  examination 
at  the  end  of  a three  years’  general  and  professional  course  following  on  Standard  VT., 
])rovided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  declare  by  a proclamation 
that  instead  of  VT.  the  initial  standard  shall  be  VII.,  and  upon  the  issue  of  such  pi'oclama- 
lion  the  initial  standard  shall  be  VIT.  ; 

(h)  there  shall  be  a Primary  Teachers’  Certificate  issued  to  every  person  who 

1.  is  not  less  than  18  years  of  age; 

2.  has  passed  the  Matriculation  examination  or  the  University  Senior  Certificate 

examination  ; and  who  if  there  are  any  subjects  of  the  Primary  curriculum 

in  which  he  has  not  satisfied  the  examiners  at  such  examination  has  passed 

an  examination  of  like  standard  with  the  Matriculation  in  such  subjects  ; 

3.  has  thereafter  attended  a two  years’  course  of  training  at  a training  institu- 

tion ; 

4.  has  after  completing  such  course  passed  an  examination  which  shall  be  purely 

professional. 

The  course  at  such  Training  Institute  shall  be  mainly  professional,  but  shall  also 
provide  religious,  intellectual  and  physical  training.  Special  attention  shall  be  given  to 
.familiarising  st\idents  with  the  most  improved  methods  of  treating  the  various  subjects 
in  the  Primary  curriculum ; and  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  bursaries  shall  be  given  to 
intending  teachers  who  have  not  passed  the  Matriculation  examination  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  studies  up  to  that  jioint; 

(c)  There  shall  be  a Kindergarten  and  Industrial  School  Teachers’  Certificate, 
given  to  persons  not  less  than  19  years  of  age  after  examination,  at  the  end  of  a course  ex- 
tending over  at  least  one  year  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  Kindergarten  certificate,  and 
two  years  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  Industrial  School  Teachers’  Certificate,  and  open 
only  to  holders  of  the  Primary  Teachers’  Certificate,  or  some  equivalent  certificate ; 

((/)  There  shall  be  Higher  Kindergarten  and  Industrial  School  Teachers’  Certifi- 
cates, Drawing  and  Art  Teachers’  Certificates,  Needlework  and  Woodwork  Teachei’s’  Cer- 
tificates, and  such  other  Special  Teachers’  Certificates  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  Executive  Committee  ; all  which  certificates  shall  be  given  on  such 
terms  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  determine  : and  there  shall  be  special  courses,  if 
possible  in  connection  with  Agriciiltural  Colleges,  for  rural  teachers,  dealing  especially 
wit  h agricultural  science  and  economy ; 

(/')  There  shall  be  a Secondary  Teachers’  Certificate  issued  to  every  person  who 

1 . is  not  less  than  22  years  of  age ; 

2.  has  passed  the  B.A.  examination  ; 

3.  has  thereafter  attended  a two  years’  coiirse  of  training  to  be  provided  in  con- 

nection with  a University  College,  and 

4.  has  after  completing  such  course  passed  an  examination  which  shall  be  purely 

professional. 

The  course  of  training  to  be  provided  in  connection  with  such  University  College 
shall  be  mainly  professional,  but  shall  also  provide  for  religious,  intellectual  and  physical 
development.  The  course  shall  specially  provide  for  familiarising  the  students  not  only 
with  one  practising  school  but  also  with  other  specially  approved  schools  whether  public 
or  private;  and  such  grants  shall  be  made  to  such  University  Colleges  as  the  Executive 
Committee  may  approve  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  necessary  instruction  and  training  : 

(/)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  give  travelling  scholarships 
of  the  value  of  not  more  than  £200  per  annum  to  students  who  have  completed  their  course 
of  training  and  arc  preparing  to  become  teachers  ; 

((7)  There  shall  be  a First  Class  Teachers’  Certificate  given  after  examination  to 
holdei'S  of  the  Secondary  Teachers’  Certificate,  or  its  equivalent,  who  have  not  less  than 
Ihree  years’  successful  experience  of  teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  in  the  Union  and  are 
not  less  than  28  years  of  age  ; 

(h)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  pay  the  tuition,  and,  in  the 
case  of  students  necessarily  living  away  from  home,  the  boarding  fees  of  students  under- 
going training,  and,  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  of  intending  students  who  have  not 
nassed  the  examination  necessary  for  entrance  on  a course  of  training,  provided  that  this 
shall  not  apiply  to  undergraduate  students  undergoing  a course  of  training  as  Secondary 
'reachers  : and  students  acccpti7ig  such  assistance  shall  legally  bind  thejnselves  to  act  as 
teactioi-s  in  State-aided  schools  for  one  year  for  each  year  in  respect  of  which  they  have 
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accepted  siich  assistance,  the  period  of  service  to  Ijegin  vviiliin  one  year  of  the  day  on 
whicli  the  final  examination  of  their  course  is  held  ; and  the  Department  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  ascertain  the  addresses  of  the  stiidents,  arid,  in  the  event  of  any  sncli  student 
failing  to  carry  out  his  obligations,  the  Siiperintcndent  shall  he  entitled  to  recover  in  any 
competent  court  the  amount  of  the  advances  made  to  such  student,  with  interest  at  the 
)‘ate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum  ; 

(/)  Until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supciintondent,  training  institutions  have  been 
established  in  sufficient,  number  to  meet  the  entire  demand,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  train 
teachers  at  public  schools  : 

(j)  The  Secondary  Teachers’  Certificate  course  shall  be  estaldished  as  soon  as  may  be 
after  the  coming  into  eflect  of  this  Crdinance,  nrovided  that  dviring  a period  of  three  years 
after  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  Ordinance  the  Superintendent  may  if  necessary  allow 
any  student  to  enter  ujion  such  course  after  ]iassing  the  Intermediate  examination,  pro- 
vided that  a student  so  entering  shall  pass  the  B.A.  examination  before  presenting  himself 
for  his  final  examination  for  such  Secondary  Teachers’  Certificate ; 

(^)  Nothing  in  this  Section  shall  be  held  to  make  a knowledge  of  both  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  language  a condition  of  obtaining  any  teacher’s  certificate. 

Id.  It  shall  ])e  lawful  for  any  teacher  or  for  the  committee  of  the  school  in  which 
he  is  engaged  to  terminate  his  engagement  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  sixty  in  the  case  cf 
a male  teacher,  and  fifty-five  in  the  case  of  a female  teacher;  provided,  however,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  committee  with  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent  to  continue 
such  engagement  until  the  teacher  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  in  the  case  of  a 
male  teacher  and  sixty  in  the  case  of  a female  teacher. 


C M A PTER  VI . —FIN A NCE . 

20.  School  fees  shall  be  fixed  by  the  School  Boards  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  ; provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  School  Boards  to  remit  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  fees  in  the  case  of  children  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector  merit 
such  assistance  and  whose  parents  are  not  in  a position  to  pay  the  full  fees. 

21.  (a)  In  Section  4 of  Act  No.  25  of  1909  the  words  “ one  eighth  of  a penny  in  the 
pound,”  wherever  they  occTir  shall  be  deleted  and  the  Words  ‘‘  one  halfpenny  in  the 
pound  ” inserted ; 

(b)  At  any  time  after  the  next  ensuing  general  election  for  School  Boards,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  School  Board,  with  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  pay  to 
the  managers  of  any  mission  school  within  its  district  which  is  attended  by  coloured  chil- 
dren, and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  is  efficient,  an  annual  grant  or 
grants  for  each  child  in  average  attendance  at  such  school  during  the  year  preceding  that 
in  respect  of  which  the  grant  is  made ; ))rovided  that  in  districts  where  annixal  grants  of 
five  shillings  for  each  such  child  are  paid  by  the  School  Board  of  the  district  to  all  such 
schools  Section  74  of  Act  No.  35  of  1905  shall  not  apply  ; 

(c)  School  Boards  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  one  member  of  the  managing 
committee  of  any  mission  school  to  which  they  pay  an  annual  grant  of  not  less  than  five 
shillings  for  every  child  attending  such  school ; 

(r/)  In  the  case  of  any  district  in  which  no  tenant’s  rate  is  levied  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Act  No.  35  of  1905,  and  no  house  rate  under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  45  of 
1908,  the  school  rate  in  respect  of  any  property  valued  at  not  less  thair  £500  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  a single  occupier  shall  be  paid  by  such  occupier,  provided  that  in  the  event  of  such 
occupier  failing  to  pay  the  said  rate  within  a reasonable  time,  the  rate  shall  be  paid  by 
the  owner  of  such  property  and  the  owner  shall  be  entitled  in  any  competent  court  to  re- 
cover from  the  occupier  the  amount  paid  in  respect  of  such  rate. 

22.  The  Executive  Committee  may  out  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Provincial  Council 

(a)  Pay  to  the  School  Boards  or  managers  of  Institutions  for  the  training  of 
teachers  or  of  mission  schools  or  of  Industrial  Schools  or  of  Technical  Schools  or  Classes  or 
of  Schools  for  Defectives  an  annual  amount  equal  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  their 
employ  less  £10  for  each  such  teacher  ; 

(b)  Pay  to  School  Boards,  or  managers  of  Institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers 
or  of  Industrial  Schools  or  of  Technical  Schools  or  Classes  or  of  Schools  for  Defectives, 
£18  a year  for  the  boarding  of  any  scholar  whose  circumstances  are  such  that  he  requires 
such  assistance,  and  wdio  desires,  or  whose  parent  desires,  that  he  should  attend  central 
country  schools,  secondary  schools,  industrial  schools,  technical  schools  or  classes  or  schools 
for  defectives ; or  sixpence  a day  for  the  transport  of  any  such  child  to  school  for  every  day 
on  which  he  is  transported  to  school ; 

(r)  Pay  to  the  manager.3  of  liostels  not  under  School  Boards  and  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  annual  grants  not  exceeding  £50  towards  the  salaries  of  the  Superintend- 
ents of  such  hostels,  on  condition  that  eqxiivalent  amounts  are  provided  by  the  managers; 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  Section  shall  be  taken  to  relieve  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  any  liability  imposed  by  Section  5 of  Act  No.  25  of  1909. 

23.  The  capital  sums  of  the  Slave  Compensation  Fund  and  the  Bible  and  School  Com- 
mission Fund  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Committee  and  shall  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late; provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Executive  Committee  to  lend  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  such  capital  sums  to  any  School  Board  or  private  person  for  the  nurpose  of 
purchasing  a site  and  erecting  buildings  for  a training  institute  for  coloured  teachers,  on 
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condition  that  such  School  Board  or  private  person  shall  for  forty  years  pay  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  fund  a sum  equal  to  £2  10s.  4d.  per  cent, 
per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the  loan,  after  which  no  further  payment  shall  be  made  in 
respect  of  such  loan. 


CHAPTER  VII.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


White  Mission 
Schools. 


Compulsory  Edu- 
cation. 


24.  The  managing  committee  of  every  white  mission  school  in  receipt  of  grants  from 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  missionary  superintendent,  clergyman  or 
minister  as  chairman,  and  two  lay  members  approved  of  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

25.  (f/)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  within  six  months  of  the 
coming  into  effect  of  this  Ordinance  to  issue  in  all  districts  in  which  compulsory  education 
shall  not  have  been  proclaimed  the  proclamation  referred  to  under  Section  67  of  Act  35  of 
1905  : provided  that  the  regulation  so  proclaimed  shall  have  been  drawn  up  in  accordance 
with  Sections  61  and  62  of  the  said  Act ; 

(^>)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  School  Board  to  raise  the  standard  of  exemption  from 
compulsory  education  referred  to  in  Section  62  (4)  of  Act  35  of  1905  from  Standard  IV. 
to  Standard  V.,  VI.,  or  VII.,  and  for  the  Executive  Committee  so  to  raise  the  standard  at 
any  time  not  within  two  years  from  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  Ordinance,  provided  that 
the  standard  of  exemption  shall  not  be  raised  by  more  than  one  standard  in  any  one  year ; 
provided  further  that  the  lowest  standard  of  the  Industrial  and  Secondary  Course  shall  be 
taken  to  be  equivalent  to  Standard  VI.  ; 

(r)  Sub-section  2 of  Section  62  of  Act  35  of  1905  shall  be  amended  by  the  addition 
of  the  following  words: — “ And  whose  parents  are  not  in  a position  to  arrange  for  the 
transport  to  school  and  for  whom  transport  is  not  provided.” 

((/)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  School  Board,  at  a meeting  specially  called  for  the 
purpose,  at  which  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  are  present,  to  resolve  to  make 
al.tendance  at  continuation  classes  compulsory  for  all  children  of  European  parentage  or 
extraction  within  its  district  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  provided 
that  this  sub-section  shall  not  apply  to  any  child  who : — 

(1)  Is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  School  Board  for  the  District,  under  efficient  in- 
struction in  some  other  manner ; or 

(2)  Lives  more  than  three  miles  by  the  nearest  road  from  a place  where  con- 
tinuation classes  are  provided  ; or 

(3)  Is  prevented  by  ill  health  or  any  other  unavoidable  cause; 

(4)  Is  engaged  in  a regular  occupation  and  has  already  passed  the  Seventh 
Standard. 


School  Hours  and 
Vacations. 


Medical  Examina- 
tion. 


Parents  of  Chil- 
dren of  other  than 
European  Extrac- 
tion. 


Rep’-ulations. 


Short  Title 


When  such  resolution  has  been  duly  taken.  Sections  61  to  65,  inclusive,  of  Act  No.  35  of 
1905  shall  apply  to  such  resolution. 

26.  (c/)  Instruction  shall  be  given  on  not  less  than  five  days  and  during  not  less  than 
twenty-five  hours  a week,  provided  that  in  the  Kindergarten  instruction  shall  not  be  given 
on  more  than  five  days  a week  nor  for  more  than  three  and  a half  hours  a day ; 

(/>)  Schools  shall  be  opened  and  closed  on  such  days  of  the  week  as  to  obviate 
travelling  on  Sundays  as  far  as  possible. 

27.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  School  Board  to  compel  any  child  attending  a school 
under  its  control  to  submit  to  medical  examination,  unless  the  parent  has  obtained  the 
information  required  by  such  School  Board  from  a duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  and 
given  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board. 

28.  In  Section  48  of  Act  35  of  1905  the  words  ” the  peoirle  ” shall  be  omitted  and 
the  words  ” the  parents  of  children  ” inserted,  and  in  Section  74  of  Act  35  of  1905  the 
words  ‘‘.where  the  persons  ” shall  be  omitted  and  the  words  ‘‘  where  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren ” inserted,  and  the  words  after  “ in  the  occupation  of  ” shall  be  deleted  and  the  words 
“ of  persons  for  whose  children  no  public  school  exists  in  the  district  in  which  the  pro- 
perty is  situated  ” shall  be  inserted. 

29.  The  Executive  Committee  may  from  time  to  time  make,  alter  and  rescind  regula- 
tions not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act : 

(^/)  Prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent,  Inspectors  or  other  officers  of  the 
Department ; 

(f/)  Prescribing  the  salaries  and  conditions  of  appointment  and  service  of  teachers 
employed  in  public  or  State-aided  schools ; 

(c)  Prescribing  the  conditions  of  the  grant  or  withdrawal  of  bursary  provided  under 
this  Ordinance ; 

(r/)  Generally  for  better  carrying  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  Ordinance ; 

Provided  that  no  such  regulation,  alteration  or  rescission  shall  be  operative  until 
one  month  after  it  has  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Provincial  Council ; and  provided  fur- 
ther that  all  such  regulations  shall  be  printed  and  published  and  that  as  soon  as  may  be 
after  every  session  of  the  Provincial  Council  in  which  any  new  regulation  or  any  alteration 
or  rescission  of  any  regulation  shall  have  been  agreed  to  the  regulatioir  shall  be  printed  as 
amended. 

30.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  Oi-dinance,  1912,  and  except  in 
’•egard  to  portions  as  to  which  a different  date  is  expressly  laid  down  shall  come  into 
operation  on  the  date  of  its  first  publication  in  the  Gazette. 
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Minutes  of  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  the  House 
OF  Assembly,  Cape  Town,  on  the  21st  February,  1910. 

(^Monday .) 

PRESENT : 

Henry  Eardley  Stephen  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

John  William  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Antoine  Charles  Auguste  van  Rooy,  Esq., 

The  Rev.  Percy  William  Ilenry  Kettlewell.  M.L.A. 

The  Secretary  read  the  terms  of  the  Commission. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  Table,  Reports  of  the  Education  Commissions,  1863  and 
1879;  Reports  of  Select  Committees  on  Education,  1896,  1906,  and  1907;  Reports  of 
Select  Committees  on  School  Boards  and  Teachers,  1902  and  1906  ; The  Education  Acts 
and  the  Regulations  framed  thereunder  compiled  by  the  Speaker,  Sir  Henry  Juta,  Q.C., 
1898;  Education  Act  of  1865  and  Regulations  promulgated  under  same  together  with 
additional  related  legislation,  etc.,  1904;  Reports  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  years  1890  to  1907  ; Extracts  from  the  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  and  the  Minutes  of  the  Legislative  Council,  1891  to  1908. 

The  Secretary  put  in  a draft  of  the  itinerary  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  Tuesday  the  22nd  instant  at  2.30  p.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE. 

House  of  Assembly, 

Cape  Town,  February  22nd,  1910. 


Minutes  of  Second  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  the  House  of  ' 
Assembly,  Cape  Town,  on  the  22nd  February,  1910. 

{2\iesday.) 

present : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  | A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  first  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  Wednesday  the  23rd  instant  at  2.30  p.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 

Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

House  of  Assembly, 

Cape  Town,  23rd  February,  1910. 


Minutes  of  Third  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  the  House  of 
Assembly,  Cape  Town,  on  the  23rd  February,  1910. 

{W  ednesday.) 


present : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  second  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  Thursday  the  24th  instant  at  10.30  a.m. 


House  of  Assembly, 

Cape  Town,  24th  February,  1910. 


H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  the  House  of 
Assembly,  Cape  Town,  on  the  24th  February,  1910. 

(Thursday .) 

present : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  j A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  j Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 


The  Minutes  of  the  third  nicetiiig  were  read  and  conlirincd. 

The  Coiiiniissioii  deliberated. 

The  Meeting,  was  adjourned  until  Friday  the  25th  instant  at  11  a.m. 


House  of  Assembly, 

Cape  Town,  25th  February,  1910. 


11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE. 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  the  House  of 
Assembly,  Cape  Toavn,  on  the  25th  Febiiuaiiy,  1910. 

{Friday.) 


present : 

11.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  | A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.li.A. 

J.  W.  dagger.  Esq.,  M.L.A.  j Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  fourth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Commission  began  taking  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Thomas  Muir,  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  Saturday  the  26th  inst.  at  10.30  a.m. 

11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  Education  Commission. 

House  of  Assembly, 

Cape  Town,  26th  February,  1910. 


Minutes  of  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  the  House  of 
Assembly,  Cape  Town,  on  the  26th  February,  1910. 

{Saturday.) 


PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  11.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

J.  W.  dagger.  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  d.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  fifth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  Muir  was  further  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  Monday  the  28th  inst.  at  10.30  a.m. 


House  of  Assembly, 

Cape  Town,  28th  February,  1910. 


11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape  Town,  on 

THE  28th  February,  1910. 

{Monday.) 


PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  11.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

d.  W.  dagger.  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  d.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  sixth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  Muir  was  further  examined. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  Tuesday  the  1st  March,  1910,  at  10.30  a.m. 


Cape  Town, 

1st  March,  1910. 


H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 
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Minutes  of  JiiIuutji  Meetinu  of  'itie  J']i)ucation  Commission,  heed  at  Cai'e  Town,  on 

THE  1st  Mahch,  1910. 

{Tuesday .) 


PRESENT : 

n.  E.  S.  Fhemantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairiuan). 

Rev.  r.  W.  11.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

Ihe  Minutes  of  the  seventh  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  Muir  was  further  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  Wednesday  the  2nd  March,  1910,  at  10.30  a. in. 


Ca])c  Town, 

2nd  March,  1910. 


11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


MiNui'Es  OF  Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape  Town,  on 

THE  2nu  Maucti,  1910. 

(W  edne'sday.) 


present : 

11.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairniaii). 

Rev.  P.  W.  11.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esij.,  M.Ij.A. 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  eighth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  Muir  was  further  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  Thursday  the  3rd  March,  1910,  at  10.30  a.m. 

11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  Tenth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape  Town,  on 

THE  3rd  March,  1910. 

{'Thursday.) 


Cape  Town, 

3rd  March,  1910. 


PRESENT ; 

11.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  11.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  ninth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  Muir  was  further  examined. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  A.  D.  Luckholf  was  examined. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  Friday  the  4th  March,  1910. 


Cape  Town, 

4th  March,  1910. 


11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  Eleventh  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape  Town, 

on  the  4th  March,  1910. 

{Friday.) 

PRESENT : 

If.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  11.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  tenth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  W.  Thomson,  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  was  examined. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Whitton  was  examined. 
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The  Chairman  {proposed ; That  in  order  to  ascertain  the  educational  condition  of 
the  people  and  to  supply  those  responsible  for  the  future  educational  policy  with  the 
requisite  information,  it  is  imperative  that  the  coming  Census  should  show  the  number 
of  children  of  school-going  age,  viz.  : those  who  have  completed  their  7th  but  not  their 
14th  year. 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Pienaar  moved  : That  a copy  of  the  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister 
with  the  request  that  he  will  have  it  carried  out. 

Agreed  to. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  Saturday  the  5th  March,  1910,  at  10.30  a.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cape  Town, 

5th  March,  1910. 


Minutes  of  Twelfth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape  Town,  on 

THE  5th  March,  1910. 

{Saturday.) 

PRESENT  ; 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

.T.  W.  dagger.  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  eleventh  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  F.  J.  S.  Anders,  Principal  of  the  Boys’  High  School,  Malmesbury,  was  ex- 
amined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  Monday  the  7th  instant  at  10.30  a.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cape  Town, 

7th  March,  1910. 


.Minutes  of  the  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  7th  March,  1910. 

{M  onday .) 

PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

J.  W.  dagger.  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  d.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  twelfth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Rev.  Canon  W.  O.  denkins.  Prof.  H.  C.  Notcutt  and  Miss  A.  S.  Bleby  were 
examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  8th  March,  1910,  at  10.30  a.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cape  Town, 

8th  March,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Fourteenth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  9th  March,  1910. 

{Tuesday .) 

present ; 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

.J.  W.  dagger.  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  d.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  thirteenth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  P.  d.  le  Roux,  Mr.  M.  d.  Stucki,  and  Miss  M.  H.  Cillie  were  examined,  and 
Dr.  W.  Thomson  was  further  examined. 

Tlie  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  9th  March,  1910,  at  10  a.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cape  Town, 

9th  March,  1910. 


Minutes  of  Fifteenth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  9th  March,  1910. 

(^Wednesday.) 


PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman) 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  fourteenth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Miss  M.  H.  Cillie  was  further  examined. 

Messrs.  A.  A.  Elliott,  A.  H.  Jocelyn  Hill,  and  W.  H.  Taylor  were  examined. 
The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  lOth  inst.,  at  10.30  a.m. 


Cape  Town, 

10th  March,  1910. 


H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  Sixteenth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  10th  March,  1910. 

(Thursday.) 


A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.T^.A. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 


present : 

H.  E.  S.  Frem.a-Ntle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell. 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  fifteenth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor  was  further  examined. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Household  was  examined. 

During  the  course  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Fremantle  left  the  chair,  which  was  taken, 
during  his  absence,  by  Mr.  Jagger. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  11th  inst.,  at  10.30  a.m. 


H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Cape  Town, 

11th  March,  1910. 


Minutes  of  Seventeenth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  11th  March,  1910. 

(Friday.) 


present : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  j A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  | Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  sixteenth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Rev.  B.  P.  J.  Marchand,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  van  Heerden  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Hanton 
were  examined. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  12th  inst.,  at  10.30  a.m. 


Cape  Town, 

12th  March,  1910. 


H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 
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Minutes  of  Eighteenth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  12th  March,  1910. 

{Saturday.) 


PRESENT ; 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Ketfclewell.  I A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  | Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  seventeenth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  F.  P.  Roux  and  S.  1.  de  Villiers  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  v/as  adjourned  until  the  14th  inst.  at  10.30  a.m. 


Cajie  Town, 

14th  March,  1910. 


H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  14th  March,  1910. 

{Monday.) 


PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  11.  Kettlewell.  | A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  | Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  eighteenth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Archdeacon  R.  Brooke  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  Moorrees  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  15th  inst.,  at  10.30  a.m. 


Cape  Town, 

15th  March,  1910. 


H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  15th  March,  1910. 

{Tuesday .) 


PRESENT : 


H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  11.  Kettlewell.  j A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Es((.,  M.L.A. 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  | Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  iMinutes  of  the  nineteenth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Inspector  W.  A.  Russell  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Neethling  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  v/as  adjourned  until  the  18th  inst.,  at  Clanwilliam. 


Calvinia, 

19th  March,  1910. 


H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  Twenty-First  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Clanwilliam,  on  the  18th  March,  1910. 

{Friday.) 

PRESENT ; 

II.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  j Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  local  school  was  inspected  and  members  of  the  School  Board  and  the  Priiicijial 
of  the  school  were  consulted. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  19th  inst.,  at  Calvinia. 

n E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission 


i\llNl'TES  (M’  'I'lIK  T WENTY-SeCON!)  MeE'I’INC.  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMISSION,  HELD  AT 

Calvinia,  on  the  19th  March,  1910. 

(^Saturday .) 


PRESENT : 

II.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esc[.,  M.L.A.  | Rev.  1).  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Rev.  M.  Jooste  and  Messrs.  A.  C.  Jiaiu,  J.  G.  van  Dyk,  11.  J.  Nel,  and  R. 
Rlack  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  24th  inst.,  at  Kenhardt. 

The  Commissioners  inspected  the  local  school  on  Monday,  the  21st  inst. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  the  Twenty-Third  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Kenhardt,  on  the  24th  March,  1910. 

{Th  ursday.) 

present : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  [ Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Volsteedt,  Mr.  M.  Sachs,  and  Mr.  A.  N.  O’Dea  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  26th  inst.,  at  Kakamas. 

The  Commissioners  inspected  the  local  school  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  the  Taventy-Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 

Kakamas,  on  the  26th  March,  1910. 

(Saturday .) 

PRESENT ; 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  [ Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  twentieth,  twenty-first,  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  meetings 
were  read  and  conlirmed. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  L.  llofmeyr  and  Mr.  P.  Beyers  and  Dr.  C.  P.  Theron  were 
examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  28th  inst. 

The  Commissioners  inspected  the  local  school  on  the  South  side  of  the  Orange  River. 

H.  E.  >S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cape  Town, 

4th  April,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Kakamas,  on  the  28th  March,  1910. 

(Monday.) 

PRESENT : 

II.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Commissioners  inspected  the  schools  in  the  Labour  Colony  on  the  North  side 
of  the  Orange  River. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  2nd  April,  1910,  at  Cape  Town. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Cape  Town, 

4th  April,  1910. 
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Minutes  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Cape  Town,  on  the  2nd  April,  1910. 

(Satin'clay.) 
present : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Viljoen  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  J.  Robson  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  4th  inst. 

IT.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cape  Town, 

4th  April,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Cape  Town,  on  the  4th  April,  1910. 

(^Monday.) 


present : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  P.  W.  II.  Kettlewell. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  twenty-fourth,  twenty-fifth,  and  twenty-sixth  meetings  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Revs.  Father  M.  Colgan,  D.  S.  Botha  and  K.  Wolter  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  5th  inst.  at  10.30  a.m. 


II.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Cape  Town, 

5th  April,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 

Cape  Town,  on  the  5th  April,  1910. 

(^Tuesday.) 


PRESENT : 

II.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  twenty-seventh  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Gamiet,  Inspector  H.  J.  Anderson,  and  Prof.  J.  I.  Marais  were 
examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  6th  inst.  at  10.30  a.m. 


11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Cape  Town, 

5th  April,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Twenty-Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Cape  Town,  on  the  5tii  April,  1910. 

( W ednesday .) 


present : 

II.  E S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  | Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell. 

The  Minutes  of  the  twenty-eighth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Inspector  E.  Noaks  and  the  Rev.  R.  Balmforth  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  7th  inst.  at  10.30  a.m. 

II.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE^ 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cape  Town, 

7th  April,  1910. 
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Minutes  of  the  Thirtieth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  heed  at 
Cate  Town,  on  the  7th  Apiue,  1910. 

(77/  iirs(/(i!/.) 

present : 

n.  E.  S.  Fremantee,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  .Tagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  P.  W.  II.  Kettlewell. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  twenty-ninth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Alheit  was  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  8th  inst.,  at  10.30  a.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cape  Town, 

8th  April,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Thirty-First  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  heed  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  8th  Apiue,  1910. 

{F  rid  (tij.) 
present : 

IT.  E.  S.  Fremantee,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  dagger.  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  thirtieth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  McClure  was'  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  9th  inst.,  at  9.30  a.m. 


11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Vryburg, 

12th  April,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Thirty-Second  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  heed  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  9th  Aprie,  1910. 

(^Sdt  iirdiiy .) 

present : 

II.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Commission  visited  and  inspected  the  Salesian  Institute. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  12th  inst.,  at  Vryburg. 

II.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Kimberley, 

13th  April,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Thirty-Third  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 

Vryburg,  on  the  12th  April,  1910. 

(Tuesday.) 


present ; 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  thirty-first  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Revs.  Messrs.  P.  J.  F.  King  and  P.  J.  Perold  and  Mr.  D.  C.  S.  D.  Grobbelaar 
were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  13th  inst.,  at  Kimberley. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  local  school. 


Kimberley, 

13th  April,  1910. 


H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 
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Minutes  of  the  Tiittity-Foutitii  Meettno  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Kimberley,  on  the  13th  April,  1910. 

{W  etlnfsdtn/.) 

PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.Tj.A.  | Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

'I'he  Minutes  of  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-third  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Dr.  A.  II.  Watkins,  Messrs.  J.  \V.  McReath  and  A.  IT.  J.  Bourne  were  examined. 
Tlie  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  14th  inst.,  at  10  a.m. 

II.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Kimlierley, 

14th  April,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Thirty-Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Kimberley,  on  the  14th  April,  1910. 


present : 

TI.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  .Tagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  .1.  Pienaar. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  thirty-fourth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  S.  B.  Kitchin  and  D.  II.  Henderson  ami  Mrs.  E.  Elliot  were  examined,  and 
Dr.  A.  II.  Watkins  was  further  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  15th  inst.,  at  10  a.m. 

TI.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Kimberley, 

15th  April,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Kimberley,  on  the  15th  April,  1910. 

(Fricldtj.) 


PRESENT : 

IT.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  .Tagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  thirty-fifth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  A.  F.  Williams  and  F.  Oats  and  Brother  M.  M.  Conlon  were  examined. 
The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  18th  inst.,  at  Pretoria. 

IT.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Pretoria, 

18th  April,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Thirty-Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 

Pretoria,  on  the  18th  April,  1910. 

{}f  onday .) 

PRESENT : 

IT.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

.1.  W.  .Tagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  I Rev.  D.  .T.  Pienaar. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Roov,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  j 
The  Minutes  of  the  thirty-sixth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  .T.  E.  Adamson  was  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  19th  instant  at  10  a.m. 

IT.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Pretoria, 

191h  April,  1910. 
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Mfnutbs  ok  TirE  Tiiiuty-Eighth  Meetino  of  the  Edl'CAtion  Commission,  held  at 

Pretoria,  on  the  19th  April,  1910. 

{Tuesday .) 
present : 

II.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chainnaii). 

J.  W.  Jaeger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  I Rev.  1).  J.  Pienaar. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  j 
Tlic  Minnies  of  the  thirty-seventh  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Lionel  Pliillips  was  examined  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Adamson  was  further  examined. 
Mr.  Pienaar  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  dagger,  a vote  of  tlianks  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Adam- 
son, the  Director  of  Education  of  the  Transvaal,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  20th  inst.,  at  Bloemfontein. 

IT.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 

Bloemfontein,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

20th  April,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Bloemfontein,  on  the  20th  April,  1910. 

{W  fdnesday .) 


PRESENT : 

IT.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

.1.  W.  dagger.  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  1).  J.  Pienaar. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minnies  of  the  thirty-eighth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  G.  Knothe  was  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  21st  instant  at  12.15  p.m. 

IT.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 

Bloemfontein,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

21st  April,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Fortieth  Meeting  of  the  Education  (Vimmission,  held  at 
Bloemfontein,  on  April  20th,  1910. 

{Wedn  esday.) 


PRESENT : 

IT.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

d.  W.  dagger.  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  d.  Pienaar. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  thirty-ninth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Horace  George  Purkiss  was  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  25th  inst.,  at  Pietermaritzburg. 

The  Commission  inspected  Grey  College  and  School. 

II.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 

Pietermaritzburg,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

, 25th  April,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Forty-First  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Pieter- 
maritzburg, ON  THE  25th  April,  1910. 

(.1/  and  ay.) 


present : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman), 
d.  W.  dagger.  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  .1.  Pirn  ar. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  fortieth  meeting  v.'ere  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  C.  d.  Mudie,  Director  of  Education  of  Natal,  was  examined. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  Pietermaritzburg  College  School  and  Girls’  Collegiate 
School. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  27th  instant,  at  Durban. 

IT.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 

Durban,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission, 

37th  April,  1910, 
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Minutes  of  the  Forty  Second  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 

Durban,  on  the  27th  April,  1910. 

{Wednesday.) 


present : 

11.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  .Tagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  forty-first  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Mudie  was  further  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  28th  instant  at  9 a.m. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  local  schools. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 

Durban,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

28th  April,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Forty-Third  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Durban,  on  the  28th  April,  1910. 

{Thursday .) 

PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  .Tagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Mintues  of  the  forty-second  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Campbell  was  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  29th  instant,  at  East  London. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 

East  London,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

29th  April,  1910. 

Minutes  of  the  Forty-Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  East 

London,  on  the  29th  April,  1910. 

{Friday.) 

PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

.T.  W.  .Tagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  forty-third  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

J.  G.  llellier.  Esq.,  M.L.A.,  and  Messrs.  W.  M.  Greig  and  R.  M.  Christopher  were 
examined. 

Mr.  Pienaar  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  van  Rooy,  that  a very  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
be  passed  to  the  Natal  Government  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  shown  to  the  Com- 
mission and  the  assistance  afforded  them  in  their  work,  and  to  Mr.  Mudie  for  the  trouble 
which  he  took  to  make  the  visit  of  the  Commission  so  profitable  and  pleasant. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  30th  instant  at  10  a.m. 

IT.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 

East  London,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

30th  April,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Forty-Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  East 

London,  on  the  30th  April,  1910. 

{Saturday.) 

PRESENT : 

fl.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  | Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  forty-fourth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  George  Rattray  was  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  2nd  May,  1910,  at  King  Williamstown. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  local  schools. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 

King  Williamstown,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

2nd  May,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Fokty-Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  King 
WiLLIAMSTOWN,  ON  THE  2nD  MaY,  1910. 

(^Monday .') 

PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  D.  ,1.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  forty-fifth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Revs.  H.  Gutsche  and  J.  G.  Sutton,  Dr.  R.  Blaine  and  Messrs.  F.  W.  \ 
Jaeger,  F.  T.  R.  Griesbach,  W.  G.  Robertson  and  C.  G.  W.  Atkinson  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  4th  instant,  at  Burghersdorp, 

The  Commission  inspected  Dale  College. 

rr.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Burghersdorp, 

4th  May,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Forty-Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Burghersdorp,  on  the  4th  May,  1910. 

( W ednes<i(iij .') 

present : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.T,.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  forty-sixth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  de  Klerk,  A.  S..  du  Plessis,  E.  J.  Knight,  and  A.  Sinton  and  the  Revs. 
P.  C.  Snyman,  D.  Postma  and  IT.  W.  Geyer  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  5th  instant,  at  Aliwal  North. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Aliwal  North, 

5th  May,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Forty-Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Aliwal  North,  on  the  5th  May,  1910. 

(Thursday .') 

present : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  forty-seventh  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  de  Klerk  and  Messrs.  A.  Alcock,  E.  J.  J.  v.  d.  Horst,  P.  J.  Pels, 
and  J.  J.  G.  Carson  and  Dr.  H.  St.  J.  Randell  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  7th  instant,  at  Somerset  East. 

IT.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Somerset  East, 

7th  May,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Forty-Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Steynsburg,  on  the  6th  May,  1910. 

(Friday.) 

PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  local  school. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  7th  instant,  at  Somerset  East. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Grahamstown, 

9th  May,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Fiftieth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Someiiset 

East,  on  the  7th  May,  1910. 

{Sfitunhnj.) 

PUESENT : 

11.  E.  S.  Fiiemantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chainiuui). 

Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  forty-eighth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Pienaar  moved  that  in  view  of  the  sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  llis  Majesty  the 
King  and  as  a mark  of  respect  for  his  memory  the  meeting  be  adjourned. 

Motion  was  carried  unanimously  and  the  Commission  adjourned. 

11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 

Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Grahanistown, 

9th  May,  1910. 

Minutes  of  the  Fi ftv-P''ihst  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Someiiset 

East,  on  the  7th  May,  1910. 

(Siifiirdiii/.) 

PUESENT ; 

11.  E.  S.  Fiiemantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Revs.  J.  IM.  Mofmeyr,  TI.  Cotton,  W.  McIntosh,  Messrs.  J.  S.  B.  Holden,  J. 
A.  Vosloo,  B.  J.  Vosloo,  P.  B.  Botha,  H.  G.  W.  Adan,  and  Miss  A.  B.  Coules  were 
examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  9th  instant,  at  Grahanistown. 

The  Commission  inspected  Gill  College. 

If.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Grahamstown, 

9th  May,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Fifty-Second  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Grahamstown,  on  the  9tii  May,  1910. 

{Monday.) 

present : 

11.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  ] Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  forty-ninth,  fiftieth,  and  fifty-first  meetings  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Dr.  J.  Bruce  Bays,  Miss  R.  Burt  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Gane  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  10th  instant  at  10  a.m. 

IT.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Grahamstown, 

10th  May,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Fifty-Third  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Grahamstown,  on  the  10th  May,  1910. 

(T  iic.sday .) 


present : 


II.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

Rev  D.  J.  Pienaar. 


, M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  II.  Kettlewell. 


The  Minutes  of  the  fifty-second  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Sister  Clare,  Principal  of  Training  College,  Prof.  A.  S.  Kidd,  Mr.  J.  Slater  and 
Rev.  J.  Fitzhenry  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  11th  instant  at  10  a.m. 


H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Grahamstown, 

11th  May,  1910. 
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Minutes  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Grahamstown,  on  the  11th  May,  1910. 

(]V  <'d  ncsthn/ .) 


PRESENT : 


H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq., 
A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 


M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell. 


The  Minutes  of  the  fifty-third  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Rev.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  A.  Stocks  and  Miss  R.  Fowler,  Principal  of  the  Diocesan 
School  for  Girls,  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  12th  instant  at  10  a.m. 


Grahamstown, 

12th  May,  1910. 


11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  the  Fifty-Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Grahamstown,  on  the  12th  May,  1910. 

{Til  ui’sdat/.) 


present : 


H.  E.  S. 
A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy, 
Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 


Fremantle,  Esq., 
Esq.,  M.L.A. 


M.L.A. 
Rev.  P. 


(Chairman). 

W.  H.  Kettlewell. 


The  Minutes  of  the  fifty-fourth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  R.  J.  Cogan  and  D.  Neilson,  and  Prof.  J.  E.  Duerden  were  examined. 
The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  13th  instant  at  10  a.m. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  Diocesan  School  for  Girls. 


Graaff  Reinet, 

17th  May,  1910. 


H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  the  Fifty-Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Grahamstown,  on  the  13th  May,  1910. 

{Friday.) 

PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  | Rev.  P.  W.  11.  Kettlewell. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  St.  Andrew’s  College  and  the  Training  Institute. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  14th  instant  at  10  a.m. 

11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Graaff  Reinet, 

17th  May,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Fifty-Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Grahamstown,  on  the  14th  May,  1910. 

{Saturday .) 

PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  Kingswood  College,  St.  Aidan’s  College  and  the 
Public  School. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  17th  instant,  at  Graaff  Reinet. 

IT.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Graaff  Reinet, 

17th  May,  1910, 
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Minutes  of  the  Fifty-Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Graaff  Reinet,  on  the  17th  May,  1910. 

{Tuesday .) 

PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A,  (Chairman). 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  | Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Minutes  of  the  fifty-fifth,  fifty-sixth,  and  fifty-seventh  meetings  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Miss  PI.  Murray,  Revs.  A.  F.  Louw,  II.  E.  Rowley,  Messrs.  G.  Maasdorp,  C.  F. 
Hoogendyk,  and  A.  Haldane  Murray  and  Rev.  P.  K.  Albertyn  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  18th  instant,  at  Port  Elizabeth. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Port  Elizabeth, 

18th  May,  1910. 

Minutes  of  the  Fifty-Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Port 

Elizabeth,  on  the  18th  May,  1910. 

( W ed tie sd ay .) 

PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar.  j A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  fifty-eighth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Whyte,  Rev.  F.  W.  Flack,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Wirgman,  Miss  E.  Steven- 
son, and  Mr.  R.  Lane  were  examined. 

Miss  Stevenson  put  in  a list  of  Resolutions  passed  by  the  Port  Elizabeth  Branch  of 
the  S.A.  Teachers’  Association. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  19th  instant  at  9.30  a.m. 

II,  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Port  Elizabeth, 

19th  May,  1910. 

Minutes  of  the  Sixtieth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Port 

Elizabeth,  on  the  19th  May,  1910. 

{Thursday.) 

PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar.  ! A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  fifty-ninth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  F.  G.  B.  Bollen  was  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  3.15  p.m.,  at  Uitenhage. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  Girls’  High  School. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Uitenhage, 

20th  May,  1910. 

Minutes  of  the  Sixty-First  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Uiten- 
hage, ON  the  19th  May,  1910. 

{Thursday .) 

PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar.  | A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M l, .A. 

Miss  L.  C.  Elton  was  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  20th  instant  at  9.30  a.m. 

IT.  E S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Uitenhage, 

20th  May,  1910. 
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Minutes  of  the  Sixty-Secono  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  UiteN 

HAGE,  on  the  20th  May,  1910. 

{Friday.) 


PRESENT : 


H.  E,  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 


A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 


Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell. 


The  Minutes  of  the  sixtieth  and  the  sixty-first  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  ITon.  R.  F.  llurndall,  Mr.  J.  H.  Kleinschmidt,  Dr.  A.  MacPlierson,  Rev. 
Angus,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Watson  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  21st  instant  at  10  a.m. 


W 


Cape  Town, 

30th  May,  1910. 


11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  the  Sixty-Third  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 

UlTENHAGE,  ON  THE  21ST  MaY,  1910. 

{Saturday .) 


present : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 


A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A 
Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 


Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell. 


The  Commission  ins2iected  the  Riebeek  College,  the  Marist  Brothers’  School  and  the 
Industrial  Schools. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  23rd  instant. 


II.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Cape  Town, 

30th  May,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Sixty-P'’ourth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  on  the 
Port  Elizabeth  to  Avontuur  Railway,  on  the  23rd  May,  1910. 

{Mon^iay .) 


PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 


A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 


Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell. 


The  Revs.  P.  H.  van  Huyssteen  and  P.  J.  Retief  were  examined. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  Schools  at  Twee  Rivieren  and  Joubertina 
The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  24th  instant,  at  Humansdorp. 


Cape  Town, 

30th  May,  1910. 


H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  the  Sixty-Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Humansdorp,  on  the  24th  May,  1910. 

{Tuesday .) 


present : 

H E.  S.  F'remantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  school  at  Humansdorp. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  27th  instant,  at  Worcester. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cape  Town, 

30th  May,  1910. 
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Minutes  of  the  Sixty  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  WoR^ 

CESTER,  ON  the  27th  May,  1910. 

(Frida  I/.) 

present : 

IT.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  | Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

The  Commission  inspected  the  Boys’  High  School,  the  Girls’  High  School,  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  and  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  27th  instant,  at  Robertson. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cajie  Town, 

30th  May,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Sixty-Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 

Robertson,  on  the  27th  May,  1910. 

(Frida  I/.) 


present : 


A.  C.  A 
Rev.  D. 


H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 


. van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 
J.  Pienaar. 


Rev.  P.  W.  IT.  Kettlewell. 


The  Rev.  H.  P.  van  der  Merwe,  Mr.  M.  Nicol,  Rev.  J.  G.  Weeber,  Mr.  G.  J.  Mal- 
herbe, and  Mr.  W.  Fouche  were  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  28th  inst.  at  9.30  a.m. 


Cape  Town, 

30th  May,  1910. 


H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  the  Sixty-Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Robertson,  on  the  28th  May,  1910. 

(Saturday.) 


present : 


H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 


* A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 


Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell. 


The  Commission  inspected  the  Training  School. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  30th  inst.,  at  Cape  Town. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cape  Town, 

30th  May,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Sixty-Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  OOtii  May,  1910. 

(M  onday .) 


present : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

J.  W.  dagger.  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  sixty-second,  sixty-third,  sixty-fourth,  sixty-fifth,  sixty-sixth, 
sixty-seventh,  and  sixty-eighth  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Prof.  A.  Bohle  and  Messrs.  W.  S.  Sim,  J.  R.  Cuthbert,  and  W.  T.  Hoal  were 
c.xamined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  1.30  p.m.,  at  Wellington. 

IT.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cajie  Town, 

1st  June,  1910. 
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Minutes  of  the  Seventieth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  heed  at 

Weihhngton,  on  the  ;50tii  May,  1910. 

{M  (tnd<u/ .) 


PIIESENT  : 

ir.  E.  S.  Fkemantek,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chainiian). 


A.  C.  A.  vail  Kooy,  Ivsq.,  i\I.r.i.A 
Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 


Rev.  P.  W.  11.  Kcttlewell. 


^[r.  J.  Ifarvie  and  Miss  A.  P.  Ferguson  were  examined. 

The  Cominission  inspected  the  Training  Institute. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  1st  June,  1910,  at  10  a. in.,  at  Cape  Town. 


Cape  Town, 
1st  June, 


11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Seventy-Fiust  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  1st  June,  1910. 

( W ('<1  in'nildji 
PIIESENT  : 

IT.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 


J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 
Rev.  P.  W.  M.  Kettlewell. 


Rev.  1).  .1.  Pienaar. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  sixty-nintli  and  seventieth  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed. 
j\Ir.  W.  T.  Hoal  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Jenkins  were  further  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  2nd  inst.,  at  10  a.m. 

11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Cape  Town, 
2nd  June, 


1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Seventy-Second  Meeting  of  the  Educ.vtion  C'ommission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  2nd  June,  1910. 

(77/  itrsddij.) 

present : 

II.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.Ij.A.  Rev.  1).  .1.  Pienaar. 

Rev.  P.  W.  TI.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

Tlie  Minutes  of  the  seventy-first  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  T.  Muir  was  further  examined. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  3rd  inst.,  at  10.30  a.m. 

11.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 

('hairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cape  Town, 

3rd  June,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Seventy-Third  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Cape  Town,  on  the  3rd  June,  1910. 

(F  rid  ft  I/.) 

present : 

11.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.I^.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.Iv.A.  Rev.  I).  J.  Pienaar. 

Rev.  P.  W.  II.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Pisq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  seventy-second  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  INIeetiiig  was  adjourend  until  the  4th  inst.  at  10  a.m. 

IT.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Piducation  Commission. 

Cape  Town, 

4tli  Juno,  1910. 
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Minutes  of  the  Seventy-Foukth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 

Cape  Town,  on  the  4th  June,  1910. 

(^Sdturdny.) 


PRESENT : 


H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  seventy-third  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  6th  inst.  at  10.30  a.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Cape  Town, 

6th  June,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 

Cape  Town,  on  the  6th  June,  1910. 

{Monday .) 

present : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

Rev.  P.  W.  11.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  seventy-fourth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  7th  inst.  at  10  a.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman, of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cape  Town, 

7th  June,  1910. 


Minutes  of  the  Seventy-Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 

Cape  Town,  on  the  7th  June,  1910. 

{Tnrsday .) 

present ; 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  seventy-fifth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  8th  inst.  at  10  a.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 

Cape  Town,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

8th  June,  1910. 

Minutes  of  the  Seventy-Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  ai 

Cape  Town,  on  the  8th  June,  1910. 

( W ednrsday.) 

PRESENT ; 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  I Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

Rev.  P.  W.  .H.  Kettlewell.  | A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  seventy-sixth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Jagger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pienaar,  that  the  Chairman  draft 
the  report. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  9th  inst.  at  11.15  a.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 

House  of  Assembly,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cape  Town,  11th  December,  1911. 
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Minutes  of  the  SEVENTY-Eininn  Mkeitno  of  thk  Education  Commission,  held  at 

Cate  Town,  on  the  ‘Jth  June,  1910. 

(^Thursday.) 


present : 


IT.  E.  S.  Fremantle, 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 


Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 


The  Commission  inspected  the  Normal  College  and  the  Central  Training  Classes. 
The  Meeting  was  adjonrned  until  the  lltli  IJccembcr,  1911,  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  House 
of  Assembly,  Cajie  Town. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


House  of  Assembly, 

Cape  Town,  11th  December,  1911. 


Minutes  of  the  Seventy-Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at 
Cape  Town,  on  the  11th  December,  1911. 

{Monday .) 

present : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

Rev.  P.  W.  IT.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

The  Minutes  of  the  seventy-seventh  and  seventy-eighth  meetings  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  12th  inst.  at  10  a.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

House  of  Assembly, 

Cape  Town,  12th  December,  1911. 


Minutes  of  the  Eightieth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  12th  December,  1911. 

{Tuesday.) 

present : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.P.C. 

The  Minutes  of  the  seventy-ninth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  IStli  instant  at  10  a.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

House  of  Assembly, 

Cape  Town,  13th  December,  1911. 


Minutes  of  the  Eighty-First  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  13th  December,  1911. 

{Wednesday.) 

PRESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.P.C. 

The  Minutes  of -the  eightieth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  14tli  instant  at  10  a.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 

House  of  Assembly,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cape  Town,  14th  December,  1911. 
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Minutes  of  the  Eiohty-Seconu  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  14th  Decembeh,  1911. 

{Tlnirsduy .) 

PKESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.P.C. 

The  Minutes  of  tlie  eighty-first  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  15th  instant  at  10  a.m. 

II.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

House  of  Assembly, 

Cape  Town,  15th  December,  1911. 


.Minutes  of  the  Eighty-Third  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  15th  December,  1911. 

{Friday.) 


present : 


IT.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

Rev.  P.  W.  II.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.P.C. 

Tlie  Minutes  of  the  eighty-second  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  18th  instant  at  10  a.m. 


House  of  Assembly, 

Cajie  Town,  18th  December,  1911. 


H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


Minutes  of  the  Eighty-Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  18th  Decembep.,  1911. 

{Monday .) 


present : 


H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  A C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.P.C. 


The  Minutes  of  the  eighty-third  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  19th  instant  at  10  a.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

House  of  Assembly, 

Cape  Town,  19th  December,  1911. 


IvIlNUTES  OF  THE  E IGHTY-FiFTH  MeETING  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMISSION,  HELD  AT  CaPE 

Town,  on  the  19th  December,  1911. 

{Tuesday .) 

PRESENT ; 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  I).  J.  Pienaar. 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.P.C. 

The  Minutes  of  the  eighty-second  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

d’he  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  201h  instant  at  10  a.m. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 


House  of  Assembly, 

Cape  Town,  20th  December,  1911. 


^tlNUTES  OF  THf',  fi  f GHTY-Sl  XTII  MEETING  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMISSION,  HELD  AT  CaPE 

Tom’n,  on  the  20th  Decembek,  1911. 

( W ed nesftaij .) 


PHESENT : 

IT.  E.  S.  Fkemantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chainiian). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  PTsq.,  M.L.A.  Rev.  I).  J.  Pienaar. 

Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettle  well.  A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.P.C. 

The  Minutes  of  the  eighty-fifth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  21st  instant  at  10  a.m. 

If.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

/louse  of  Assembly. 

Cape  Town,  21st  December,  1911. 


Minutes  of  the  Eighty-Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  21st  Decembeb,  1911. 

(7  h u raddij .) 

PHESENT : 

H.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 

J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  j Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

Rev.  P.  W.  If.  Kettlewell.  1 A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  jM.P.C. 

The  Minutes  of  the  eighty-sixth  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  22nd  instant  at  10  a.m. 

If.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

House  of  Assembly, 

Cape  Town,  22nd  December,  1911. 

Minutes  of  the  Eighty-Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Education  Commission,  held  at  Cape 

Town,  on  the  22nd  December,  1911. 

(Friday.) 


present : 


II.  E.  S.  Fremantle,  Esq.,  M.L.A.  (Chairman). 


J.  W.  Jagger,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 
Rev.  P.  W.  H.  Kettlewell. 


Rev.  D.  J.  Pienaar. 

A.  C.  A.  van  Rooy,  Esq.,  M.P.C. 

The  Minutes  of  the  eighty-seventh  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Commission  deliberated. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  draft  report. 

Mr.  Kettlewell  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jagger,  the  deletion  of  Sections  28  and  40 
and  such  portions  of  Section  56  as  refer  to  the  language  question. 

The  Commission  divided  on  the  amendment. 


For. 

Mr.  Jagger. 
Mr.  Kettlewell. 


Against . 

Mr.  Fremantle. 
Mr.  van  Rooy. 
Mr.  Pienaar. 


Amendment  rejected. 

Chairman’s  motion  to  adopt  draft  report  carried. 

The  minority  intimated  that  they  would  submit  a minority  report  in  regard  to 
Sections  28  and  40  and  such  portions  of  Section  56  as  refer  to  the  language  question. 

Mr.  Jagger  moved  that  the  Commission  recommend  to  the  Government  that  Mr. 
Minnaar  receive  an  honorarium  of  .£100  for  his  services  as  Secretary. 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Kettlewell  moved  a very  sincere  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  very 
great  services  to  the  Commission  in  the  drafting  of  the  rep'ort,  and  an  expression  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  energy,  labour  and  learning  expended  by  him  upon  the  draft  report 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Jagger  and  agreed  to. 

The  Commission  adjourned  sine  die. 

TT.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE, 

House  of  Assembly,  Chairman  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Cape  Town,  22nd  December,  1911. 
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